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CAMELS 

There's  an  added  pleasure  in  giving  Camels 
^  at  Christmas.  You  know  your  gift  will  be  so 
genuinely  welcome.  More  smokers  prefer  Camels 
than  any  other  cigarette.  And  that  preference  holds 
for  men  in  the  Army,  the  Navy,  the  Marines,  and 
the  Coast  Guard,  too!  So  remember  those  lads  in 
uniform  .  .  .  remember  all  the  cigarette  smokers  on 
your  list .  .  .  with  the  cigarette  of  costlier  tobaccos 
—  Camels.  Your  choice  of  the  package  of  four  flat 
fifties  or  the  popular  Camel  carton. 


0 

PRINCE  ALBERT 

jA  If  he  smokes  a  pipe,  a  big,  long-lasting  pound 
•i^of  cool-burning  Prince  Albert  spells  smoking 
pleasure  'way  into  the  New  Year  ...  at  camp,  on 
ship,  at  home.  Prince  Albert  is  choice  tobacco,  "no- 
bite"  treated  for  mildness  and  "crimp  cut."  It's  the 
National  Joy  Smoke.  There's  no  other  tobacco  like 
it.  Your  local  dealer  has  two  handsome  Prince 
Albert  "specials"  .  .  .  the  pound  tin  (above)  or  the 
special  glass  humidor  jar.  (The  humidor  itself  makes 
a  handsome  gift!)  Get  yours  today. 

B.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
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The  Largest  Store  in  Lawrence 

40  Complete  Departments 

COURTEOUS  SERVICE  PROMPT  DELIVERY 


DAILY  FREE  DELIVERY  SERVICE  TO  ANDOVER 

also 

FREE  Telephone  Service  by  Calling  Andover  300 

309-325  Essex  Street  Lawrence,  Mass. 


FIELDSTONES 

Charcoal  Broiled  Steaks 
Chops  and  Chicken 


SUNDAY  and  HOLIDAY  DINNERS 

DAILY  SPECIALS 
SUNDAY  NIGHT  BUFFET  SUPPER 
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"Columbia's  Voice 
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680 
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BIA|y  AFFILIATE 


You'll  find  it  at  Treat's 
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stands  for 
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Winter  Sports  Equipment 
Skis    •    Skates    •    Ski  Togs 


TREAT 

Hardware  Corporation 
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Your  Furrier  Since  1900 

WEINER'S 

FURS 


Weiner's  label  means  the 
finest  quality  in  pelts  .  .  .  in 
workmanship. 


276  Essex  Street  Lawrence 

Opposite  Eagle  -  Tribune 
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In  This  Issue 


Eton  in  War  Time  continues  the  popu- 
lar series  of  articles  written  by  boys  in 
warring  countries.  In  this  interesting  ar- 
ticle, Blaikie  Purvis  vividly  recounts  how 
Eton  underwent  the  Nazi  Blitz.  With  this, 
we  are  also  printing  a  message  by  his 
father,  the  late  Rt.  Hon.  Arthur  B.  Purvis, 
P.  C,  which  is  particularly  inspiring  now 
that  we  are  at  war.   On  page  7. 

For  Every  German  Death  is  Dave  Chav- 
chavadze  at  his  best :  a  gripping  story  of 
the  heroic  revolt  of  the  Jugoslavian  Chet- 
niks  against  their  Nazi  conquerors.  On 
page  10. 

Sam  is  the  first  of  the  P.  A.  Portraits 
series,  humorous  sketches  of  familiar  cam- 
pus characters.  The  article  is  by  Fred 
Sontag,  and  Sam  Rogers  has  drawn  the 
illustration.  On  page  9. 

Met  by  Mr.  Kent  uncovers  a  new  Mirror 
author  in  the  person  of  Ivan  Morris,  in 
whose  family  first-rate  writing  is  a  tra- 
dition. His  story  makes  a  monster  out  of — 
of  all  people — a  British  Embassy  Secre- 
tary. On  page  12. 

Andover  Opinions  takes  the  place  of  last 
year's  Mirror  Poll.  Its  technique,  however, 
is  completely  different,  and  its  results,  we 
hope,  more  interesting.    On  page  14. 

The  Executioner  finds  versatile  Jim  God- 
win trying  his  hand  at  short  stories,  and 
with  excellent  results.  You're  due  for  a 
big  surprise  when  you're  about  half  way 
through  this  one.  On  page  13. 

London  —  October,  1941,  was  compiled 
from  actual  letters  by  N.  B.  Yoxall.  It  is 
one  of  the  best  descriptions  we  have  yet 
read  of  life  in  the  center  of  war-torn  Eng- 
land.   On  page  11. 

The  King's  Fall  is  a  dramatic  short  story 
by  Dave  Moxley.  It  concerns  the  rise  and 
fall  of  a  gangster  who  really  is  worth  his 
salt.  On  page  18. 

The  Monsters  is  an  unusual  short  story 
by  a  very  promising  Upper,  Harold  Owen. 
It  gives  the  lowdown  on  why  steamshovels 
are  like  dinosaurs.  Really,  it  does!  On 
page  22. 

Study  in  Black  is  a  picture  of  the  tragic 
death  of  a  Southern  negro,  carefully  paint- 
ed by  Norm  Barrett.  On  page  8. 
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Saga  of  P.  A— 1941 

By  Edward  C.  Troupin,  '42 


 great  end  and  real  business  of  living  

Hey,  pal,  gotta  weed? 

Sixteen  Die  On  American 
Ship  Torpedoed  Off 

the  Old  Howard  Saturday  night 
where  they  will  sign  up  for  winter  athletics  and 
let  us  bow  our  heads  in 

the  unco-operative  five  percent 

who  took  the  collection  come  to 
full  choir  and  glee  club  rehearsal 
and  fuse  with  the  egg  in  the 

distributor  head  goes  on  the 

Royal  Blue  Downs  Yale  Frosh 

and  she  says  she's  still  in 
two  laps  at  a  fast  pace  starting  at 
Military  training  will  not  be  compulsory  for 

grand  slam  in  spades  last  night 
can  you  visualize  the  equation  for 
some  good  food  in  this  place 

that  is  the  question;  whether  'tis 
All  up  for  the  Royal  Blue 

to  welcome  as  our  preacher  this  morning 

Keuffel  And  Furse  Spark  Blue 

in  the  new  issue  of  "Pic" 
rise  to  praise  stalwart  souls 

pick  Harvard  over  Yale  this  year  at 
an  hour  exam,  gentlemen,  tomorrow 

so  he  put  me  on  pro  for  the 
.  .  .great  end  and  real  business  of  living.  .  . 


KAYWOODIE  *35-0 

Learning  to  smoke  a  pipe  is  like  learning 
to  play  golf:  to  enjoy  lea  ning,  to  learn 
happily,  start  with  really  good  instru- 
ments !  Golf  pros  say  that  makes  sense, 
and  so  do  pipe  smokers.  So  start  happy 
pipe  smoking  on  a  Kaywoodie:  it  is  made 
of  the  costlier,  old  imported  briar  which 
produces  the  sweetest-smoking  pipes,  the 
kind  veteran  pipe-smokers  choose.  Then, 
take  it  easy  at  first:  smoke  a  /W/-pipefiI 
a  day  for  a  little  while.  Soon  you'll  wa.zt 
to  smoke  it  all  of  the  time. 

Here  you  see  a  giant  im- 
ported briar  burl  cut  in  cro^s 
section  to  show  the  "prime 
cut"  segment  from  which 
Kaywoodie  pipes  are  made. 
Only  this  prime  cut  pro- 
duces pipes  with  the  swert- 
smoking  qualities  of  Kay- 
woodie  pipes. 

KAYWOODIE  COMPANY 

New  York  and  London  \  In  New  York  | 
ii94i,  kaywoodie  co.  1_  630  Filth  Ave.  J 
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"\\7HAT  sort  of  magazine  is  the  Mirror?"  That  is  the  first  question  a  prep 
asks  upon  being  solicited  for  a  subscription,  and  at  first  it  sounds  like 
an  easy  one  to  answer.  "Why,  it's  the  Andover  literary  magazine."  On  second 
thought,  however,  it  is  clear  that  this  answer  is  not  wholly  true. 

The  Mirror  does  not  attempt  or  even  want  to  print  only  the  best  literary 
efforts  of  Andover  students.  It  also  contains  art,  humor,  and  matters  of  cur- 
rent interest.  Since  Andover  has  a  good  newspaper  and  a  fine  yearbook,  the 
Mirror  tries  to  fill  the  gap  between  them.  By  necessity,  both  a  newspaper 
and  a  yearbook  must  deal  with  rather  limited  fields.  The  former  is  restricted 
to  recent  school  events.  The  latter  is  concerned  mainly  with  the  senior  class, 
and  cannot  appear  until  the  end  of  the  school  year.  Consequently,  a  great 
deal  of  space  remains  for  the  Mirror  to  cover. 

Its  articles  may  deal  with  matters  of  school  interest,  or  reach  out  into 
world  affairs.  It  may  also  print  essays,  short  stories,  poetry,  humor,  and  many 
other  kinds  of  material.  Each  subject  opens  onto  another,  and  the  range  is 
almost  limitless.  As  for  art,  every  kind  is  used  which  will  go  down  in  black 
and  white:  serious  work  from  the  Addison  Gallery,  photographs  of  campus 
life,  and  cartoons. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  we  are  trying  to  do  too  much,  and  that  the 
magazine  might  be  improved  by  concentrating  on  one  subject.  It  is  our  policy, 
however,  to  treat  our  great  variety  as  a  marvellous  opportunity.  We  cannot 
narrow  our  field  and  still  be  Andover  s  magazine.  The  activity  of  P.  A.  stu- 
dents goes  into  numerous  channels,  and  we  are  fortunate  in  being  able  to 
draw  on  so  many  of  them.  It  is  this  policy  which  makes  the  Mirror  represen- 
tative of  the  school. 

In  choosing  our  material,  we  have  tried  to  please  only  one  group — the 
student  body.  To  find  what  pleases  this  group  has  been  difficult.  From  those 
who  have  discussed  this  with  us,  and  from  the  Mirror  Poll,  we  have  drawn 
the  conclusion  that  the  students'  preference  runs  toward  the  light  side.  We 
have  been  forced  to  discard,  therefore,  many  profound  essays  of  high  quality 
in  favor  of  less  weighty  and  perhaps  less  polished  contributions. 

It  may  be  that  the  magazines  of  some  other  schools  excell  our  own  in 
literary  merit.  Yet  we  have  always  agreed  with  the  Administration's  belief 
that  Andover  students  should  do  things  for  themselves.  Thus,  while  we  grate- 
fully accept  the  assistance  of  the  Faculty  in  securing  material  and  in  giving 
criticism  and  advice,  we  try  to  stand  on  our  own  feet.  Creation  of  the  maga- 
zine's contents  and  management  of  its  affairs  must  rest  exclusively  with  the 
students.  So  when  the  Mirror  finally  rolls  off  the  press,  it  may  not  be  the  best 
magazine  of  any  school,  but  it  can  truthfully  be  said:  "It's  our  own.  We 
made  it." 
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Eton  In  War  Time 


By  Blaikie  Purvis 


Editor's  Note:  The  MIRROR  is  very  fortunate  to  be  able  to  print 
the  following  account  of  a  famous  English  school  in  war  time,  written 
by  a  boy  about  the  age  of  the  average  Upper  Middler  at  Andovcr. 
Blaikie  Purvis  is  the  son  of  the  late  Rt.  Hon.  Arthur  B.  Purvis,  P.  C, 
ivho,  in  December  of  last  year  was  made  a  member  of  the  King's  Privy 
Council,  and,  as   chairman    of  the 

British     Supply    Council     in  North   

America.  rendered  distinguished 
service  to  the  cause  of  the  democ- 
racies. His  life  was  sacrificed  to  that 
cause  when  last  August  he  was  killed 
in  a  plane  crash  in  England,  which 
alstf  cost  the  lives  of  twelve  Ameri- 
can- flyers  enlisted  in  the  trans- 
Atlantic  bomber  ferry  service.  In 
response  to  our  request  for  an  ar- 
ticle, Blaikie  replied  that  lie  was 
glad  of  "an  opportunity  to  do  some- 
thing which  might  further  the  un- 
derstanding between  our  two  great 
English  speaking  countries." 


TT  is  my  great  good  for- 
tune  to  have  been  a 
student  at  Eton  College 
for  two  and  a  half  years 
— the  first  year  and  a  half 
of  which  were  during 
peace  times,  and  the  last 
year  under  war  con- 
ditions. At  the  beginning 
one  had  the  opportunity 
of  enjoying  its  many 
privileges,  and  trying  to 
absorb  its  ancient  tra- 
ditions; then,  when  war 
came,  and  I  had  had  that 
wonderful  experience  of 
flying  the  Atlantic  by 
Clipper,  I  returned  to 
Eton  to  find  those  ancient 
traditions  coming  into  ac- 
tion before  my  eyes. 

The  change  which  a 
war  so  close  had  on  the 
peaceful  old  school  of 
pre-war  Eton  became 
more  and  more  obvious 
as  time  went  on.  Boys 
were  willingly  doing  their 
bit  by  filling  sandbags 
and  helping  the  farmers 
in  various  ways,  as  there 
was,    naturally  enough. 

quite  a  shortage  of  men.  Some  masters  had  also 
left  and  the  duties  of  others  had  almost  doubled. 

Then  there  were  gas-masks.  The  first  experience 
I  had  with  one  of  these  evil  smelling  devices  was 


Challenge  to  Democracy 

Editor's  Note:  Through  the  kindness  of  Blaikie  Purvis,  we 
are  also  able  to  print  the  following  message  which  zuas  written 
last  May  by  his  father  as  a  Foreword  for  the  Year  Book  of  the 
Bishop's  College  School  in  Canada.  It  is,  however,  a  challenge  to 
the  young  men  of  all  democracies. 

A  school  magazine  "foreword" — like  other  forewords — is 
bound  to  be  regarded,  if  read  at  all,  as  something  at  which 
but  to  glance  before  reaching  the  more  vital  record  of 
school  happenings. 

And  so,  indeed,  in  a  few  short  years  you  will  look  back 
upon  your  school  careers  merely  as  the  prelude  to  the  sym- 
phony of  life  itself. 

At  the  age  of  50  (one  feels  no  older)  you  will  have 
learned  that  each  unfolding  year  brings  more  absorbing 
interest  and  ever  broadening  horizons. 

You  will  have  found  this  world  of  yours — more  yours 
now  than  ours — arduous  but  most  intriguing.  You  will 
seldom  have  regretted  the  expenditures  of  your  energies  in 
a  prompt  acceptance  of  its  challenges.  You  will  never  have 
had  regrets  where  that  acceptance  helped  others  more 
than  you.  You  will  have  experienced  to  the  full  many 
accomplishments,  flowing  from  efforts  of  mind  and  body. 
You  will  have  experienced  many  setbacks  and  sadnesses. 

Yes,  an  exciting,  intriguing — more,  a  charming — world, 
for  all  its  difficulties. 

But  meantime  amongst  our — and  shortly  your — privileges 
has  come  the  right  to  play  a  part  in  the  great  struggle  of 
our  era:  the  struggle  to  preserve  freedom  of  thought  and 
speech  and  all  our  "way  of  life."  We,  like  the  people  ot 
all  other  democratic  countries,  forgetting  history,  had  come 
to  assume  these  flowed  to  us  as  freely  as  does  the  water 
from  the  taps  in  our  homes.  In  our  anxiety  to  maintain 
peace,  we  failed,  in  the  light  of  after  events,  to  provide 
ourselves  with  the  weapons  for  their  preservation.  As  a 
result,  in  this  twenty-first  month  of  the  war,  our  Empire, 
with  all  these  values  for  which  it  stands,  is  heavily  engaged. 

As  you  know,  from  your  experience  in  games,  there  is 
no  substitute  for  planning,  training,  organization,  and  co- 
ordinated effort.  And  these  desiderata,  we  must  admit, 
have  characterized  the  effort  the  enemies  of  freedom  have 
made. 

Well  may  we  all  be  proud  that,  in  spite  of  these  handi- 
caps, our  Empire  has  chosen  to  fight  it  out — to  make  what- 
ever sacrifice  be  necessary  for  so  great  a  cause.  And 
when  we  have  won — as  we  shall  win — may  all  of  you  decide 
that  never  in  your  lifetimes  will  you  allow  our  freedoms 
again  to  be  endangered. 


the  time  I  was  awakened,  having  been  sound  asleep 
for  at  least  an  hour,  with  one  of  the  masters  shin- 
ing a  torch  (flashlight!)  in  my  eyes.  Before  I  was 

  fully    awake    he  had 

clamped  a  gas-mask  over 
my  face:  it  was  so  tight  I 
could  hardly  breathe,  but 
I  had  great  difficulty  in 
convincing  him  of  this 
fact.  The  second  one  was 
just  bearable  and  seemed 
to  satisfy  my  tormentor, 
so  I  was  left  in  peace, 
plus  a  horrible  smell  of 
rubber  in  my  nose. 

During  the  summer 
holidays  before  the  war, 
air-raid  shelters  had  been 
built  for  each  house. 
(Each  of  the  twenty-six 
houses  contains  about 
forty  boys.)  So,  soon 
after  the  term  began,  we 
were  instructed  in  what  to 
do  in  case  of  an  air-raid. 
Always  when  we  slept  we 
had  to  have  certain  ar- 
ticles handy:  a  torch,  a 
shirt,  grey  flannels,  a 
farm  overcoat,  socks,  and 
a  pair  of  gum-boots;  a 
pillow  and  book  were  also 
recommended.  The  only 
time  I  hadn't  this  impedi- 
menta on  hand  was  on  the 
night  before  I  returned 
home  when,  with  my  lug- 
gage all  packed,  it  turned 
out  to  be  the  night  of  our 
longest  air  raid  to  date — 
the  alarm  lasted  from 
midnight  to  four-thirty  in 
the  morning. 
When  the  air-raid  warning  sounded,  the  night 
watchman  woke  the  housemaster,  who  in  turn  rang 
the  house  fire  alarm.  This  made  a  horrible  din,  but 
I  ( iniit iiuied  mi  l'a<i(>  I 
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A  Study  In  Black 

By  Norman  W.  Barrett,  '42 


^PWO  brilliant  diamonds  stealthily  pushed  them- 
selves forward.  Brighter  and  brighter  they 
were  becoming,  as  if  two  twinkling  stars  enlarging 
into  planets.  For  a  moment  they  paused,  the  kings 
of  the  deadly  blackness,  then  with  one  last  gleam, 
they  emerged  from  the  hole  in  the  wall.  A  stub 
candle  flickering  on  the  center  table  nullified  with 
its  sickly  pallor  the  sparkle,  sending  instead  the 
quavering  image  of  a  mother-rat  against  the 
cracked  baseboard.  Only  her  long  tail  remained 
obscure  in  the  hole  as  she  drew  herself  up  on  her 
haunches  to  view  the  situation. 

The  room  appeared  barren  of  furniture  save  for 
the  table  and  a  metal  bed,  held  up  on  one  corner 
by  the  shaky  frame  of  a  wooden  grocery  box.  The 
candle  provided  the  only  light,  and  this  light  was 
flickering  to  great  new  heights  with  the  aid  of  a 
strong  cross  draft.  Outside,  a  scattered  snowfall 
was  slowly  petering  under  the  pressure  of  doubly 
severe  coldness.  The  window  panes  were  now  be- 
ginning to  vibrate  in  competition  with  the  whistle 
of  wind  against  the  building.  In  an  attempt  to  avoid 
recurring  gushes  of  bitter  air,  the  bed  had  been 
placed  in  the  distant  corner,  here  to  benefit  from 
any  stray  portions  of  heat  which  might  escape  from 
the  neighboring  flat  through  the  wall's  great  plaster 
crack. 

"Martha,  I  thinks  ma  little  toe  is  frost  bit.  Kinda 
soothe  it,  will  ya?"  was  the  first  sound  to  break  the 
silence.  The  echoing  voice  had  come  from  the  bed. 
Extracting  several  strands  of  hair  from  the  hold 
of  a  dried  tear,  a  thinly  set  woman  with  a  slight 
hunchback  gently  lifted  the  foot  and  began  to  rub. 
As  she  looked  down  at  the  tremendous  negro  pros- 
trate on  his  back,  her  cheekbones  seemed  to  rise 
and  fall  tensely  as  the  shadow  of  two  great  eye- 
brows slipped  over  the  whites  of  his  eyes.  How 
many  more  times  would  this  darkey  woman  be 
forced  to  watch  her  husband  fall  into  his  ghostly 
slumber?  When  would  the  deadly  germ  ravaging 
his  body  permit  him  once  again  the  joy  of  freedom 
of  action?  Would  he  ever  escape  the  plague  of  dis- 
ease which  had  bedridden  his  frame?  She  was  dis- 
tracted by  a  slight  whimper  which  carried  itself 
away  in  the  winds  of  the  night  as  two  black  pig- 


tails, worn  by  a  ten  year  old  daughter,  slipped  out- 
side the  blanket  which  she  had  wrapped  around 
her  as  she  stood  at  her  mother's  side. 
Sam  was  awake  again. 

"Ya  cheated  me.  I'll  git  you.  Gimme  that  knife. 
Where  did  he  go?  I'll  teach  ya  not  to.  .  .Oh.  .  ., 
Martha,  I  guess  I  was  dreamin'.  I  was  down  at  the 
Pool  Room  and  we  was  shootin'  crap.  And  then, 
then ...  Martha,  Fse  feelin'  funny  all  over.  It 
wasn't  as  if  I  was  dreamin'  as  much  as  if  some- 
body was  flashin'  pictures  at  me.  They  was  tryin' 
to  blind  me.  I  know  they  was.  They  seemed  to  be 
showin'  me  ma  whole  life  like  a  closed  book.  That's 
it,  a  closed  book.  Jist  like  that  closed  Bible  sittin' 
over  there.  Yessir,  and  little  Baptist  people  lookin' 
like  babies  was  flyin'  all  around  me.  They  kept 
hollerin'  something  at  me.  What  was  it?  And  they 
kept  sayin',  while  pointin'  at  a  string  of  my  foot- 
steps, 'Ain't  they  awful,  ain't  they  awful?  Ain't  you 
ashamed?'  Then  I  tried  to  git  up  to  go  over  and 
straighten  them  up  and  make  them  good.  But  the 
funny  part  of  it  is  that  it  was  as  if  they  was  in  con- 
crete. Nothin'  could  change  them.  I  started  to  laugh 
and  I  turned  around  suddenly  to  face  these  little 
chillin,  but  they  was  all  gone.  I  felt  terrible  lonely. 
Everywhere  I  looked  I  saw  blinkin'  red  lights,  and 
I  was  scared.  Then  I  happened  to  look  far  up  at  the 
heavens  and  there  I  saw  a  bright  green  beam  of 
light.  Ya  know,  its  a  funny  thing,  but  I  weren't 
scared  at  all  any  more.  It  was  sorta  comfortin'. 

"Martha!  Martha,  I  think  I  sees  that  same  green 
light  again.  It's  comin'  straight  at  me  now  and  its 
gettin'  bigger  and  bigger.  .  .Yes,  Martha,  It's  de 
lawd  comin'  down.  I  think,  yes,  I  know  he's  after 
me.  All  ma  muscles  is  snapped,  my  eardrums  is 
burstin'.  I'se  blinded.  Ma  breathin'  is  cut  in  half. 
Martha,  what's  I  gonna  do.  De  lawd's  comin.'  He's 
gettin'  nearer  and  nearer  with  each  of  ma  words. 
Lawd,  I  isn't  ready.  I  don't  want  to  go  yet.  Help! 
I  cun  see  him  now,  I  cun  see  him.  He's  reachin'  for 
me.  He's ..." 

A  deathly  squeal  hurtled  throughout  the  cham- 
ber as  a  slick  black  rat  scurried  back  through  her 
hole,  her  stringy  tail  careening  behind  her. 
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P.  A*  Portraits:  Sam 


By  Frederick  M.  Sontag,  '42 


"ll/TY  hair  is  a  little  long  and  reaches  down  over 
my  ears.  It's  thick  and  dirty.  I  am  unshaven. 
My  beard  is  two  weeks  old.  I  look  like  a,  well,  I 
won't  say;  you  can  see  for  yourself. 

"I'm  in  love.  My  girl  is 
coming  to  the  tea  dance,  spon- 
sored by  the  local  government, 
the  P.  A.  Student  Council,  an 
organization  packed  full  of 
'love-me-now-or-nevers.'  What 
a  fix." 

This  is  the  typical  story  of 
many  a  P.  A.  lover  and  stu- 
dent. The  latter  is  his  "hobby," 
and  the  former,  his  "job,"  but 
he  takes  the  "hobby"  very 
seriously. 

What  does  this  love-sick 
animal  do?  He  visits  Sam.  Yes, 
Sam,  the  official  and  only  bar- 
ber that  is  allowed  by  the 
mighty  powers  controlling  this 
educational  institution,  to 
practice  "on  the  Hill." 

His  shop  is  located  in  the 
"Inn  near  Boston  with  the  most 
cultured  taste."  (That  is  what 
one  poster,  put  out  by  the  am- 
bitious Treadway  manage- 
ment, calls  this  hostel.) 

In  the  basement,  there  is  a  small,  yellow-painted 
room.  It  is  the  workshop  of  Senor  Sammuel  De- 
Lucca,  barber  "de  luxe."  Sam  cuts  many,  many 
hairs  in  this  small,  but  very  clean,  shop. 

Sam  has  a  Massachusetts  state  license,  and  once 
in  a  while  a  man  in  a  dark  suit  will  come  in,  get  a 
haircut,  and  then  flash  a  little  badge  when  it  comes 
to  the  paying  question.  A  dirty  trick,  if  you  ask 
us,  but  he  is  a  State  Inspector,  and  well,  you  just 
have  to  let  him  get  away  with  murder,  or  else  your 
license  will  be  "Gone  With  the  Wind." 

Only  half  a  dollar!  Only  five  dimes,  only  ten 
nickels,  only  fifty  pennies!  In  this  small  fee,  (no 
tip  required,  Sam  has  that  in  the  50  cents,  as  he 
knows  the  great  generosity  of  the  P.  A.  students) 
Sam  includes  magazines.  Starting  at  the  top,  they 


begin  with  Life,  then  they  sink  to  Look,  and  Pic, 
and  on  down  to  Screen  Love,  Screen  Secrets,  and 
then  names  which  are  found  where  youth  is  not 
supposed  to  look. 

"I  give  service,"  Sam  says, 
"so  I  provide  interesting  read- 
ing material.  And  it  interests 
all  my  customers." 

The  haircut  is  like  "your 
own  home  barber's."  Sam  cuts 
to  please.  This  is  often  very 
hard,  since  the  "young  gentle- 
men" are  wrapped  up  in  the 
above-mentioned  very  inter- 
esting magazines  during  their 
haircuts  and  fail  to  give  Sam 
traffic  directions.  Then  they 
grumble,  "Too  short,  too 
long."  Sam  gets  sore."  Butwhat- 
ta  hell,"  says  Sam.  "I  fix  it  up 
next  time."  In  his  English- 
Italian-P.  A.  slang,  drowned 
out  by  the  always  playing  ra- 
dio, Sam  argues  it  out.  "The 
customers  always  win,"  he 
says.  "I  speak  to  please." 

Sam  does  not  believe  in  any 
hair  tonic  except  his  own.  The 
formula  is  secret;  the  patent 
is  pending  in  Washington.  A 
rumor  says  someone  discovered  the  same  "slop" 
some  95  years  ago.  But  keep  on  trying,  Sam,  you'll 
find  something  new  some  day.  Then  we  will  all  let 
our  hair  grow  for  four  weeks,  not  shave,  etc.,  and 
then  we  will  pay  you  two  dollars  for  a  "clean-up." 

Sam  does  not  say  very  much  about  his  faculty 
customers.  "They  might  not  like  it,"  was  the  of- 
ficial answer.  But  we  know  from  sight  that  at  least 
"two  high  leaders  of  the  present  administration" 
have  their  hair  cut  exclusively  by  Sam.  We  hear 
from  "usually  reliable  sources"  that  older  instruc- 
tors have  their  hair  cut  at  home  in  their  own  chair 
by  Sam. 

Of  his  rivals  downtown,  Sam  curses  fast  and 
furiously.  He  fears  their  competition  little,  for,  as 
(Continued  on  Page  19) 
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"For  Every  German  Death—" 

By  David  Chavchavadze,  '42 


/^HURCH  bells  in  Belgrade  tolled  slowly  and 
lazily.  They  were  not  sounding  to  celebrate  a 
religious  holiday,  but  to  inform  the  populace  that 
it  was  8:00,  the  curfew  hour.  Most  of  Belgrade 
was  already  indoors.  There  was  no  use  taking  any 
chances  with  the  Germans.  It  was  different  when 
the  Italians  had  been  there,  but  apparently  the 
Fuehrer  had  decided  that  the  territory  formerly 
known  as  the  Kingdom  of  Serbs,  Croats,  and  Slo- 
venes needed  a  stricter,  more  efficient  rule  to  keep 
up  production. 

A  young  man  ran  down  a  side  street,  among  the 
last  few  to  reach  their  doors,  and  turned  into  an 
alleyway.  The  vibrations  of  the  last  peal  of  the 
nearest  bell  shuddered  to  silence.  The  young  man 
hugged  the  wall  of  a  wooden  frame  house,  as  he 
heard  the  sound  of  fast  footsteps  down  the  street. 

A  German  patrol  passed  at  a  fast  walk,  holding 
fixed  bayonets  at  high  port.  The  soldiers'  figures 
were  shadowy  and  indistinct  in  the  poor  light. 

The  young  man  became  less  tense  when  the  pa- 
trol had  passed  on  down  the  street.  He  looked 
around  him  carefully  and  guardedly,  and  then 
knocked  once  on  the  cellar  window,  next  to  which 
he  had  been  standing.  A  short  while  later  the  win- 
dow was  opened  from  the  inside. 

The  young  man  bent  down  and  whispered  a 
phrase.  Upon  receiving  an  answer,  he  carefully 
climbed  through  the  window. 

The  cellar  was  cold  and  dirty.  A  small  electric 
light  burned  from  the  ceiling.  In  one  corner  was  a 
small  job  press,  a  type  cabinet,  and  a  stack  of 
paper. 

"Good  evening,  Peter." 

The  speaker  was  a  short  man  of  perhaps  thirty 
years  of  age.  He  stood  beside  a  tall  boy  of  seven- 
teen, Peter's  brother,  Michael.  The  older  man  con- 
tinued speaking. 

"I  have  called  you  both  together  tonight  for  an 
important  mission,  a  mission  which  may  result  in 
the  loss  of  your  lives.  However,  this  you  had  to  ex- 
pect when  you  took  the  sacred  Chetnik  oath.  Shirk- 
ers have  no  place  in  a  society  pledged  to  the  des- 
truction of  the  conquerors. 

"I  have  received  information  from  Drevoff  that 


the  city  Commandant  will  be  en  route  from  his  of- 
fice to  the  barracks  at  9:30  this  evening.  He  will 
use  the  Avenue  Peter  I.  You  two  boys  have  been  de- 
tailed by  Drevoff  to  take  care  of  him." 

A  shadow  of  a  smile  flickered  across  the  older 
man's  lips  as  he  continued. 

"A  barricade  is  now  being  erected  across  the 
avenue.  When  the  Commandant's  car  stops,  you 
strike.  Good  luck.  Oh  yes,  use  silent  weapons  if  pos- 
sible." 

The  two  boys  bowed  their  assent.  Drevoff,  the 
Chetnik  chief  of  all  Belgrade,  had  chosen  them. 
They  would  not  fail.  They  could  not  fail  and  re- 
main true  to  their  oaths. 

Michael  was  equipped  with  a  Smith  and  Wesson 
.38.  Peter  had  an  old  revolver  of  Serbian  make,  and 
an  ivory  handled  dagger,  which  he  had  possessed 
since  childhood.  He  could  throw  more  accurately 
than  he  could  shoot. 

Without  much  trouble  they  reached  the  Avenue 
Peter  I.  German  soldiers  hated  and  feared  night 
patrol  work,  and  tried  to  get  back  to  barracks  as 
soon  as  possible.  Proceeding  down  the  avenue  for  a 
block,  hugging  the  walls  of  the  houses,  they  came 
to  the  "Barricade."  It  consisted  of  several  long 
boards  stretched  across  the  street.  Not  very  high, 
but  enough  to  stop  a  car,  Peter  thought.  Crouching 
in  a  break  between  two  houses,  they  waited.  The  oc- 
casional barking;  of  a  dog,  and  soft,  domestic  noises 
in  the  surrounding  houses  were  all  the  sounds  that 
kept  them  company. 

After  a  while  their  ears,  accustomed  to  the  sounds 
of  a  sleepy  city,  were  jarred  by  the  grating  sound 
of  a  car  shifting  gears.  The  boys  became  tense  and 
waited  in  a  state  of  excitement  mixed  with  fear. 

A  bier,  black  Mercedes-Benz  came  down  the  ave- 
nue, followed  by  an  old-fashioned  armored  car. 
The  brakes  on  the  Mercedes  screeched,  stopping  the 
car  just  in  front  of  the  obstruction.  The  armored 
car  drew  ud  on  the  far  side  of  the  Commandant's 
machine.  The  Commandant's  chauffeur  and  orderly 
quicklv  climbed  out  to  see  what  was  the  matter. 

Michael  drew  his  revolver  and  prepared  to  make 
a  dash  for  the  car.  But  Peter  attracted  his  attention 
(Continued  on  Page  28) 
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London  —  October,  '41 


By  N.  B.  Yoxall,  '42 


(Author's  Note:    The  following  was  compiled  from  actual 
letters  received  from  England. ) 

.  .  .As  I  throw  on  my  steel  helmet  and  gas  con- 
tainer, pick  up  the  typewriter  and  hurry  round  to 
the  Post,  it  is  almost  dark.  The  only  lights  showing 
are  the  dim  "S"  signs,  pointing  the  way  to  the  pub- 
lic shelters.  One  feels  that 
the  long  winter  is  upon 
us,  and  looks  forward  to 
it  in  a  spirit  of  dull  resig- 
nation. 

As  the  days  shorten,  we 
shall  advance  the  closing 
hour  of  the  office,  so  that 
everyone  can  leave  ap- 
proximately an  hour  be- 
fore blackout  time  and 
get  home  before  the  raids 
begin.  The  compensating 
long  evenings  have  a  cer- 
tain attraction,  but  it  is 
offset  by  the  psychologi- 
cal effect  of  the  prolonged 
blackout  and  the  physical 
effect  of  the  long  fog — 
for  only  at  great  expense, 
through  masked  ventila- 
ting systems,  is  it  possible 
to  have  a  complete  black- 
out and  fresh  air  at  the 
same  time. 

At  least  this  year,  in 
comparison  with  last,  we 
have  gained  several  weeks 
without  raids.  Last  year, 

night  after  night,  some  twenty  minutes  after  the 
blackout  hour,  the  sirens  would  go,  and  in  a  few 
minutes,  synchronized  so  as  to  make  it  more  diffi- 
cult for  the  listening  devices  to  plot  their  positions, 
would  come  the  labored  drone  of  the  German  en- 
gines, followed  by  the  guns  of  the  barrage  and, 
some  nights,  by  the  screaming  fall  of  the  bombs, 
by  barking  explosions,  and  by  the  earth  tremors 
shuddering  a  mile  or  more  out  from  the  actual  cra- 
ters. Sometimes,  to  add  a  little  almost  welcome  ex- 


1919— "Westward  Look, 
the  Land  is  Bright" 

By  Harry  Phillips,  III,  '44 
I 

Autumn  came,  the  war  was  over, 
Back  the  weary  soldiers  turned; 
Towards  the  chalk- white  cliffs  of  Dover 
From  a  country  shelled  and  burned. 

II 

Hopes  two  years  ago  were  slender, 
Germans  gained  with  each  new  drive; 
Then  our  country's  dying  ember, 
Uncle  Sam  first  fanned  alive. 

Ill 

Since  that  timely  intervening, 
We  have  stopped  the  Hun  offense; 
Made  some  pacts  that  had  a  meaning, 
Full  of  foresight,  full  of  sense. 

IV 

Grown  a  peace-flame  from  that  ember, 
Now  we  know  the  curse  of  strife; 
Just  how  long  will  men  remember 
Spoils  are  never  worth  a  life. 


citement,  there  would  be  flares,  and  then  the  fires. 
Later  in  the  season,  confusing  the  issue  but  in  an 
agreeable  way,  we  began  to  hear  the  roar  of  our 
night-fighters,  and  their  intermittent  machine- 
gunning  was  added  to  the  symphony  of  noise.  And 
then  at  last  the  long,  ghoulish  but  refreshing  hoot 

of  the  "All  Clear." 

As  our  defences  were 
strengthened  and  tactics 
developed,  a  change  came 
during  the  winter.  At  first 
the  moon-lit  nights,  re- 
vealing their  targets  to 
the  Germans,  were  the 
ones  which  brought  the 
heaviest  punishment. 
Then,  as  the  night-fighters 
became  effective,  the  Ger- 
mans found  that  moon- 
light took  too  heavy  a  toll 
of  the  attackers,  and  the 
full  moon  came  to  bring 
us  comparative  peace  as 
well  as  unequalled  beau- 
ty, as  it  shone  in  the  sky 
without  any  competition 
from  earthly  lights. 

After  this  long  lull,  it 
is  difficult  to  remember 
those  winter  nights  of 
ARP  duty:  the  cold, 
dreary  waits  at  the  post, 
reading  or  dozing,  com- 
ing up  for  activity  when 
tea  was  periodically 
brewed;  the  hourly  or  two-hourly  patrols,  with  the 
intermittent  or  regular  passage  of  the  bombers 
overhead;  the  barking  of  the  guns,  the  lovely  star- 
ring of  the  skies  with  shellbursts,  the  occasional 
weird  pseudo-daylight  effect  of  falling  flares,  the 
plotting  and  estimating  of  the  screech  of  the  bombs 
and  where  they  had  struck,  the  watching  from  our 
observation  tower  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  fires. 
Then  there  were  the  visits  to  the  public  shelters, 
(Continued  on  ['age  2.'!  I 
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Met  By  Mr.  Kent 

By  Ivan  Morris,  '42 


T  YAWNED,  and  looked  at  my  watch.  It  was  only 
half  past  eleven.  There  was  still  a  whole  half 
hour  left  till  we  would  land  in  New  York.  Half  an 
hour  of  utter  boredom!  I  was  too  tired  to  read  any- 
thing, and  even  had  I  wanted  to  do  so,  there  was  not 
a  magazine  on  the  aeroplane  that  I  had  not  looked 
through  at  least  three  times  from  cover  to  cover. 
"What  a  relief  it  will  be,"  I  reflected,  "to  get  off 
this  aeroplane  at  last!"  It  had  indeed  been  an  un- 
usually uneventful  trip — all  the  way  from  Buenos 
Aires,  where  I  had  said  goodbye  to  my  parents  six 
days  before.  Not  a  thing  had  happened  that  I  could 
not  have  expected  before  leaving.  And  here  I  was — 
almost  eight  thousand  miles  from  where  I  had 
started, — and  nothing  in  the  aeroplane  had 
changed.  It  still  retained  its  atmosphere  of  cold  im- 
personality and  impassive  efficiency;  the  same 
clean  smell  of  rubber,  peculiar  to  large  passenger 
planes,  still  hung  over  it.  The  same  steward  was 
still  hurrying  briskly  up  and  down  the  aisle  with 
the  same  insincere  smile  on  his  face.  In  a  few 
moments,  I  felt  sure,  he  would  stop  at  my  seat  to 
ask  me,  in  his  same  suave  voice,  with  a  slight 
Spanish  accent,  whether  I  wanted  something.  "No, 
thank  you,"  I  would  say  for  the  fifteenth  time  that 
morning.  The  words  were  ready  on  my  lips .  .  . 


Kahn 

MEETING  of  the  Trustees  of  Phillips  Academy  was  the  occa- 
sion for  a  visit  here  by  Secretary  of  War  Henry  'L.  Stimson. 
Shown  seated  in  the  Trustees'  Room  are:  Mr.  Reed,  Dr.  Ripley, 
Dr.  Fuess,  Col.  Stimson,  Mr.  Gould,  Mr.  Goodhue,  Mr.  Stevens, 
and  Bishop  Hobson. 


I  yawned  again.  In  two  hours,  I  meditated,  I 
would  once  more  be  on  my  way,  this  time  travel- 
ling by  train,  to  my  school  in  Canada.  I  took  out 
my  pocketbook  from  my  coat,  and  extracted  from 
it  a  piece  of  paper  on  which  my  father  had  care- 
fully written  my  travelling  instructions  before  my 
departure  from  Argentine.  "Arrive  New  York  at  12 
o'clock,"  it  said.  "You  will  there  be  met  by  Mr. 
Kent,  Secretary  from  the  British  Embassy,  who  will 
put  you  on  the  1  o'clock  train  for  Montreal.  If  you 
do  not  find  him  at  once  at  the  airport,  take  a  taxi 
to.  .  ."  Mr.  Kent  would  be  there  though.  I  knew 
that.  In  fact,  I  could  already  visualize  him  ac- 
curately. He  would  be  a  tall,  muscular  man  with  a 
hearty,  red  face  and  a  mustache,  of  the  kind 
worn  by  middle-aged  British  colonels.  I  could  al- 
ready feel  him  shake  my  hand  with  gusto.  "How's 
all  at  home,  young  man?"  he  would  ask  jovially .  .  . 

"Would  you  care  for  something,  sir?  Can  I 
bring  you  some  fruit  juice?"  It  was  the  bland  voice 
of  the  steward  which  I  had  been  expecting  to  hear. 
"No,  thank  you,"  I  said.  At  that  moment  there  was 
a  violent  bump,  which  signified  that  we  were  land- 
ing. This  rather  surprised  me,  as  I  had  not  been 
aware  of  the  painful  increase  of  pressure  in  my 
ears  which  invariably  proceeds  an  arrival  at  an  air- 
port; moreover,  we  were  at  least  twenty  minutes 
ahead  of  time.  "Landing  already?"  I  said  to  the 
steward,  but  he  was  no  longer  there .  .  . 

The  aeroplane  came  to  a  stop  near  the  huge  Pan- 
American  Airways  building,  and  the  passengers 
began  to  file  out  one  by  one.  I  was  purposely  the 
last  to  alight.  I  do  not  know  why,  but  I  somehow 
dreaded  seeing  Mr.  Kent.  I  knew  too  well  what  he 
was  going  to  be  like.  It  was  a  very  hot  day,  and  the 
sun  was  shining  brightly  on  the  airfield,  giving  it 
a  gay  appearance.  As  I  walked  towards  the  build- 
ing in  front  of  me,  the  idea  of  meeting  Mr.  Kent 
began  to  seem  more  and  more  terrifying.  "Perhaps 
I  can  give  him  the  slip,"  I  thought,  "and  enter  the 
building  beside  this  one,  instead,  or ... "  Just  then 
I  heard  someone  approach  me.  I  turned  round 
quickly,  and  saw  a  man  behind  me  whom  I  seemed 

(Continued  on  Page  19) 
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The  Executioner 


By  James  G.  Godwin,  '42 


TN  a  vast,  gloomy  room  of  the  Haverman  man- 
sion in  Eastern  Point,  Jason  Hood  stood,  his 
hands  clasped  behind  his  broad  back,  gazing  som- 
berly out  over  the  land  that  rolled  away  to  the  east 
until  it  ran  into  the  sea.  It  was  twilight  of  a  dull, 
murky  day  in  the  autumn  of  the  year,  and  the  cav- 
ernous room,  unlit  save  for  the  dying  glow  that 
diffused  a  faint  illumination  through  the  four  great 
windows  facing  East,  was  lost  in  shadow;  the  figure 
at  the  right-hand  window,  when  seen  against  the 
lowering  sky,  made  a  silhouette  strangely  in  keep- 
ing with  the  oppressiveness  of  the  atmosphere.  Tall, 
powerful,  and  slightly  bent,  Jason  stood  there  mo- 
tionless, as  if  wrapped  in  thought. 

Below  him  a  wide  lawn  spread  away,  sloping 
down  to  where  a  stone  wall  separated  it  from  the 
woods  beyond.  On  the  other  side  of  the  woods 
sprawled  the  town,  darkly  seen  through  the  deepen- 
ing gloom,  and  beyond  the  town  was  the  ocean, 
whose  roar  came  faintly  to  Jason's  ear  through 
the  still  air. 

The  sky  was  smudged  witk  sullen  clouds,  op- 
pressively low,  and  motionless;  and  a  brooding 
silence  hung  over  the  whole  scene. 

From  the  blackness  in  the  inner  recesses  of  the 
room  there  was  a  movement,  meditated  and  de- 
liberate. A  noble  great  Dane  paced  soberly  forward 
and  halted  beside  Jason.  The  man  stirred.  He 
placed  a  hand  on  the  dog's  head  and  pulled  one  of 
his  ears  absently. 

From  the  darkness  behind  them  a  girl's  voice 
said,  'Come  here,  King."  The  dog  turned,  but 
stayed  by  Jason's  side  as  he,  also,  wheeled  around 
at  the  girl's  command. 

"Afraid  I'll  contaminate  him?"  asked  Jason,  a 
little  bitterly. 

"He's  my  dog,"  she  said  defiantly.  "Anything  of 
mine's  out  of  place  beside  you.  Come  here,  King!" 

The  dog  went  to  her  and  lay  down,  but  his  eyes 
were  fixed  on  Jason's  face. 

"Why  don't  you  just  tell  me  to  get  out  if  you're 
so  revolted  ?" 

"I'm  not  particularly  revolted.  But  why  do  you 
even  think  about  such  things?  Do  you  think  I — or 


anybody  else — can  look  at  you  without  wonder- 
ing— - 

"Wondering  what?  Whether  I'm  crazy  or  not: 
is  that  it?  It  is,  isn't  it?"  he  said. 

"You  should  know,"  she  said,  shortly,  "by  now." 

He  turned  back  to  the  window.  Silence  descended 
again,  heavily,  like  something  that  could  be 
touched.  The  sky  was  darkening,  but  neither  Jason 
nor  the  girl  moved  to  turn  on  the  lights. 

Finally,  she  said,  "I  never  know  if  you're  serious 
or  not.  Do  you  really  mean  you  intend  to — well — 
do  what  you  were  talking  about?  I  can't  take  that 
seriously,  Jason.  Nobody  could. 

"Jason,  we've  been  all  over  this  again  and  again. 
But  don't  you  see  how  wild  the  whole  thing  is? 
Anybody'd  think  you  were  a  child — either  that  or 
crazy.  And  you  just  stand  there!"  she  said,  in  exas- 
peration. She  came  forward  and  joined  him  at  the 
window.  "Listen,"  she  said,  speaking  with  a  sort  of 
desperate  calm.  "This — this  idea  of  yours  just 
hasn't  any  basis,  any  foundation.  It's  got  no  rhyme, 
no  reason,  no  cause.  You  must  see — "  She  broke 
off  helplessly. 

(Continued  on  Page  20) 
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lll(,lll,l(>ll  I'  of  fall  entertainments  was  a  lecture  by  famed 
photographer  Margaret  Bourke-White,  who  spoke  about  her  re- 
cent adventures  in  Russia 
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For  the  past  few  issues  it  has  been  the  custom  of 
the  Mirror  to  conduct  a  comprehensive  poll  of  the 
student  body.  While  the  questions  were,  in  most 
cases,  carefully  thought  out,  and  the  students  scien- 
tifically approached,  the  poll,  taken  as  a  whole, 
never  really  reached  any  staggering  conclusion.  As 
a  result,  this  year's  poll  is  in  a  somewhat  different 
vein.  Instead  of  compiling  a  long  list  of  questions, 
the  editors  decided  on  three  which  they  thought 
would  amply  serve  the  purpose  of  any  poll:  to  get 
representative  ideas  on  subjects  dealing  with  the 
school  and  the  outside  world.  Instead  of  the  entire 
school,  only  certain  boys  from  each  class  were  ap- 
proached, and  the  result  is,  we  hope,  a  cross-section 
survey  of  the  opinion  of  Andover  students. 

The  first  question  was  one  of  a  rather  serious 
nature.  It  ran  like  this,  "What  do  you  think  of  the 
new  activities  program?"  In  most  cases,  the  boys 
who  gave  the  following  answers  really  meant  what 
they  said.  The  faculty  should  be  interested  in  these 
responses. 

The  only  boy  who  was  wholeheartedly  in  favor 
of  the  new  program  gave  this  as  his  reason,  "I  like 
it  (the  activities  program)  because  it  gives  me  more 
time  to  work,  although  I  do  think  there  are  too 
many  straight  classes  in  the  morning." 

A  dissenter  had  this  grievance  against  the  new 
program,  "I  didn't  like  it  because,  first  of  all,  if  I 
went  out  for  an  activity,  I  would  lose  an  hour  in 
which  to  study.  Secondly,  I  don't  think  that  the 
hour  after  lunch  is  a  very  good  one  in  which  to 
study." 

This  new  boy  seemed  to  be  somewhat  on  the 
fence,  "I  think  it  is  very  good,  only  I  never  use  it 
because  the  automobile  club  for  which  I  signed  up, 
seems  to  have  no  room  for  an  inexperienced  man." 

The  last  student  interviewed  on  this  subject  said, 
"The  activity  hour  is  too  short  to  get  anything  really 
accomplished.  I  also  wish  that  it  were  not  held  in 
the  period  right  after  lunch." 

The  second  question  put  to  four  representative 
members  of  the  student  body  had  to  do  with  the 
existing  state  of  affairs  in  Europe.  "Why  do  you,  or 
dont  you,  favor  a  United  States  of  Europe?" 


The  first  boy,  a  Junior,  after  pondering,  decided 
he  did  not  favor  this  alliance  for  the  following  rea- 
son. "I  don't  think  it  would  be  good  because  there 
is  too  much  racial  distinction  among  European 
countries." 

An  Upper  was  much  in  favor  of  this  solution  to 
Europe's  ills.  "I  favor  a  United  States  of  Europe 
because  I  think  that  it  would  be  then  almost  impos- 
sible to  have  a  war  on  the  continent." 

Directly  contradicting  his  superior,  a  lower  had 
this  to  say:  "I  do  not  favor  a  United  States  of 
Europe  because  too  great  a  war  would  be  required 
to  achieve  it." 

In  keeping  with  the  varied  answers  to  this  ques- 
tion was  this  last  statement:  "I  do  not  favor  it  be- 
cause it  would  make  Europe  too  powerful  and  dan- 
gerous for  the  United  States." 

The  last  question  asked  was,  "//  you  were  given 
a  day-excuse  tomorrow,  what  would  you  do  with 

it?" 

In  answer  to  this,  an  Upper  Middler  said,  "I'd 
go  to  visit  my  brother  at  Williams  College."  This 
particular  boy,  however,  was  above  all  delighted  at 
the  prospect  of  being  able  to  get  away  from  school 
since  he  is  on  No  Excuse. 

The  second  student  presented  with  this  marvel- 
ous opportunity  said  that  he  thought  he  would  "like 
to  go  to  visit  Harvard,  because  it  is  there  that  I 
hope  to  go." 

A  prep,  one  of  our  many  visitors  from  the  pan- 
handle state  of  Texas,  confided  in  us,  the  following 
bit  of  choice  information.  "Since  I  come  from 
Texas,  I  think  I  would  like  to  go  to  Boston  and  learn 
all  I  can  abut  that  city." 

Another  prep  confronted  with  this  situation, 
after  wracking  his  brain  for  a  good  fifteen  minutes, 
came  out  with  the  following  daring  statement,  "I 
think  I'd  rather  go  to  a  show  in  Boston  than  do  any- 
thing else."  We  blushed. 
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No  End  But  a  Beginning 

By  D.  C.  Hessey,  '42 


'TMJE  young  man  walked  quickly  down  the  dark 
street,  his  hands  pressed  deep  in  his  overcoat 
pockets.  The  street  lights  shone  on  the  snow  swirl- 
ing against  his  back. 

He  stopped  outside  the  lighted  window  of  a 
pawnshop,  opened  the  door,  and  went  in.  Stamping 
his  feet,  he  took  a  small  cardboard  box  from  his 
pocket  and  tossed  it  on  the  counter.  Then  he  looked 
up  and  caught  the  stare  of  the  thick-lipped  old  Jew. 

"That's  it,"  he  said,  pointing  to  the  box. 

The  old  man  picked  it  up  and  began  to  untie  the 
string.  "It's  about  time  you  got  here,"  he  said. 
"You  said  you'd  be  here  by  seven-thirty,  and  it's 
nine  o'clock  now.  You  made  me  miss  my  dinner. 
My  wife,  she'll  be  sore." 

The  young  man  said  nothing.  He  stood  with  his 
back  to  the  wall,  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  watch- 
ing the  other  unwrap  the  parcel.  Then  he  said,  "If 
you're  in  so  much  of  a  hurry,  why  don't  you  get 
the  damn  thing  undone?" 

The  Italian  looked  up  quickly.  "A  little  nervous, 
eh?"  he  said. 

"Maybe  I  am,"  said  the  young  man  in  the  over- 
coat. 

Removing  the  lid  of  the  box,  the  man  behind  the 
counter  took  out  a  wad  of  dirty  white  cotton.  This 
he  tore  away,  lifting  from  it  a  large  cut  diamond, 
which  he  put  gently  on  the  jewel-pad  before  him. 
His  eyes  narrowed.  For  a  long  while  he  sat  still, 
looking  at  it,  his  head  cocked  to  one  side,  pur- 
sing his  thick  lips.  Then  he  looked  up  at  the  young 
man. 

"You  really  picked  up  something,  didn't  you?" 
he  said. 

"Yeah,"  said  the  young  man.  "I  guess  maybe  I 
did." 

The  pawnbroker  looked  at  the  diamond  again. 
Then  he  shook  his  head  a  little.  "I  never  handled 
anything  that  big  before,"  he  said.  "Where  did  you 
get  it?" 

The  young  man  frowned.  "What  do  you  care?" 
he  said.  "You  said  you'd  take  anything  I  brought 
in.  What's  it  worth?" 

The  old  man  took  an  eyeglass  from  under  the 
counter  and  squinted  carefully  at  the  stone.  Sev- 


eral times  he  removed  the  glass  from  his  eye  and 
bent  over  close  to  it.  Without  looking  up  he  said, 
"It's  a  beautiful  stone.  I've  never  seen  a  better  one. 
There  isn't  a  flaw  in  it." 

"I  know  that,"  said  the  young  man,  quickly. 
"What's  it  worth?" 

"Where'd  you  get  it?"  the  old  man  asked  again. 

"What  the  hell  do  you  care  where  I  got  it?  It's 
none  of  your  damn  business,"  said  the  young  man. 
"Come  on,  brother,"  he  added  threateningly,  "quit 
the  stalling.  How  much  do  I  get?" 

"I  got  to  know  where  it  came  from." 

"You  don't  got  to  know  nothing.  I'm  in  a  hurry. 
How  much  are  you  going  to  give  me  for  it?" 

The  Jew  slid  down  off  his  stool  and  stepped  up 
to  the  counter.  "I  got  to  know  where  it  come  from," 
he  repeated.  "I  got  to  know  how  hot  it  is.  That's  a 
big  stone,  worth  a  lot  of  money,  and  it  may  be 
pretty  hot.  I  got  to  know.  I  can't  take  any  chances. 
1  got  a  wife  and  two  kids.  I  got  to  be  careful." 

"Listen,  you  small-time  jerk,  you  can't  welsh  out 
on  me,"  said  the  young  man.  "I  don't  give  a  damn 
for  your  wife  and  ten  kids.  I  want  my  dough,  see?" 
His  voice  was  rising.  "Have  you  got  enough  in  this 
dump  to  pay  for  it?" 

The  old  man  stepped  back,  gripping  with  his 
hands  the  stool  behind  him.  "I  got  plenty  of 
money,"  he  said  slowly.  "But  I  ain't  buying  that 
stone.  I  don't  care  where  it  came  from.  I  can't  take 
no  risks  like  that.  I  got  a  wife  and  two  kids.  I  gotta 
be  careful." 

The  young  man  stood  still  for  a  moment,  glaring 
al  the  old  man,  his  breath  coming  in  little  gasps. 
"You  rat!"  he  burst  out.  "You  dirty,  yellow,  welsh- 
ing  rat! 

He  reached  forward,  snatched  the  stone  from  the 
counter,  and  turned  to  go.  Half  way  to  the  door  he 
stopped.  He  slowly  drew  a  gun  from  his  pocket. 

"Listen,"  he  said.  "You  got  a  wife  and  two 
kids,  have  you?  Maybe  them  kids  would  like  a 
dead  poppa  for  Christmas?  I  oughta  give  it  to  'em." 
He  spoke  slowly,  almost  theatrically.  Then,  sud- 
denly, "Gimme  all  the  dough  you  got  in  the  place, 
and  make  it  snappy." 

(Continued  on  Page  32) 
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Kahn 

Led  by  banner  and  band,  the  Andover  student  body  invades 
Exeter. 

Rosenblatt 

The  game  was  a  thriller,  and  the  subs  show  anxiety.  Dr.  Gal- 
lagher, however,  seems  very  unconcerned. 

Rosenblatt 

Tex  Furse  (22)  makes  a  valiant  but  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
catch  a  touchdown  pass.  Later  the  Blue  did  score. 


Rosenblatt 

"A  Long  Andover."  The  two  schools  cheer  each  other  on  the 
Exeter  campus  before  the  game. 

Kahn 

Exeter's  passing  attack  was  a  surprise.  Here  a  Red  and  Grey 
end  catches  one  for  a  short  gain. 

Ordeman 

Victory.  By  firelight  the  victors  celebrate.  Note  stogies.  Visible 
are  Reilly,  Furse,  Keuffel,  Vose,  Sheft,  and  Stewart. 
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The  Veteran 

By  Barnette  De  Jarnette,  '42 


Sure,  go  on  Kid, 
And  join  the  fun: 

There's  plenty  more; 
You're  only  one. 
You're  twenty,  hmmm  .... 

I  was  that  once, 

A  bloody  dunce. 

I  saw  it  come 

And  saw  it  go 

And  come  again; 

Go  to  it  Bo — 

I  'member  when .... 
You'll  see  it  all,  the  flags  and  cheers, 
The  dance-hall  girls,  with  Whitehall  beers 
but: 

Once  you  see  the  trenches'  leer 

Of  ghostly  dead  and  after  hear 

The  whine  of  bombs  and  learn  the  fear 

Of  Man  and  God  and  Death! 

Then: 
Will  you  jeer 

At  broken  bones, 

At  dying  groans, 

At  pleading  tones 

For  Man  and  God  and  Breath? 

0!  what  the  hell!  Go  to  it,  Kid, 

And  learn  firsthand  as  others  did  

Yeah, 

Learn  the  game  of  politics; 
How  they  sent  you  to  take  the  licks, 
The  same  damn  ones  that  caused  the  fix 
And  let  you  pay  the  price 

Of  sergeant's  kicks 

Of  hand  grenades 

Of  raw  first  aid 

And  bread  half  made 

And  beds  with  rats  and  lice. 


Perhaps,  some  day  you'll  kill  a  guy 
And  watch  the  agony  as  I 
and, 

Just  as  I  lie  awake  at  night, 
You'll  suffer,  too,  and  start  with  fright 
And  kill  again,  and  kill  and  fight 
And  kill  and  kill  and  kill! 
or 

See  the  light 

And  fill  a  flask 

To  kill  the  task 

Of  knowing,  ask, 

"Why  does  he  lie  so  still?" 

Go  to  it,  Kid,  and  join  the  fun. 
There's  thousands  more;  you're  only  one 
But: 
Don't  come  back 
With  soldiers'  lack 
Of  all  but  want  and  war; 
No: 

Quick  be  killed; 
While  wonder  filled 
Be  wonder  stilled, 
Before  your  heart  is  sore, 

Lest: 
One  sad  day 
You'll  sigh  and  say 
Like  me  today, 

"What  was  I  fighting  for?" 
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The  King's  Fall 

By  David  Moxley,  '42 


^TSTHILE  his  dinner  guests  were  getting  up  from 
the  table,  and  were  starting  to  go  into  the  liv- 
ing room,  the  King  excused  himself  for  a  moment, 
saying  that  he  was  expecting  an  important  phone 
call.  He  went  over  to  the  French  doors,  bowed  his 
head  slightly  to  miss  the  six-foot  door  frame,  and 
stepped  onto  the  narrow  balcony  that  ran  outside 
the  living  and  dining  rooms  of  his  apartment.  He 
walked  slowly  over  to  the  stone  ledge  at  the  outside, 
and  stood  looking  down  at  the  street  twenty-seven 
stories  below. 

He  looked  out  at  the  city  that  had  surrendered 
wealth  and  power  to  him,  that  he  had  bled 
and  used,  and  which  now  acknowledged  him  as 
its  master.  As  he  looked,  he  mused  over  his  rise  to 
power,  smiling  as  he  thought  of  it.  He  had 
risen  fast  in  the  twenty-five  years  since  he  had 
left  home  to  work  in  the  oil  fields,  until  at  forty 
he  was  the  richest  and  most  powerful  man  in  the 
state — and  one  of  the  most  cultivated,  he  liked  to 
believe.  He  possessed  a  library  full  of  classics,  all 
of  which  he  had  read  and  studied,  works  of  Wagner 
and  Beethoven,  whose  most  titanic  pieces  he  played 
over  and  over  again,  and  a  small,  but  fine  collec- 
tion of  masterpieces  which  he  had  gathered  with 
knowing  and  care. 

For  the  King  had  seen  that  his  education  kept 
pace  with  his  rise.  The  will  that  lifted  him  to  power 
gave  him  the  strength  to  learn  to  appreciate  fine 
things.  He  would  not  be  a  mere  grabber  of  power, 
no  better  than  those  whom  he  ruled,  but  a  real 
King  over  all,  superior  in  wisdom  as  well  as 
strength.  Not  only  did  he  no  longer  speak  as  a  dril- 
ler, he  no  longer  thought  as  a  driller.  His  viewpoint 
was  that  of  the  despot,  helping  those  who  wanted  to 
attach  themselves  to  him,  crushing  those  who  got  in 
his  way.  He  had  been  born  to  be  an  aristocrat,  and 
now  he  was  one,  had  made  himself  one. 

It  had  taken  sacrifice,  cruelty,  and  tremendous 
will  to  make  himself  what  he  was,  the  most  feared 
and  respected  man  in  his  part  of  the  country.  And 
he  was  all  of  that.  He  controlled  state  legisla- 
tures, made  governors,  and  had  senators  doing  his 
every  command. 

The  King  gazed  down  at  the  lights  of  the  ten 
o'clock  evening  traffic,  and  smiled  softly  as  he 


mused.  When  he  received  his  telephone  call,  he 
would  be  sure  that  he  was  secure  for  life.  There 
was  only  one  hole  in  the  dike  of  legal  protection 
he  had  built  around  his  dealings  and  enterprises. 
That  was  the  paper  that  had  set  him  finally  on  the 
road  to  power,  the  contract  with  false  signatures 
that  had  given  him  control  of  the  drilling  machinery 
company,  the  contract  which  had  broken  three  of 
the  oldest  families  in  the  state,  and  had  given  him 
their  wealth  and  power.  And  now,  backed  by  the 
new  Reform  Party,  those  whose  signatures  had  been 
forged  were  coming  forth  with  an  expert  from 
Washington,  who  they  claimed  would  prove  the 
signatures  forged. 

He  had  placed  all  his  papers  open  to  inspection. 
He  coudn't  very  well  refuse  to  let  them  see  his  orig- 
inal copy  of  the  contract.  But  he  was  still  one  step 
ahead  of  his  opponents.  He  had  his  own  specialist 
to  stop  them.  They  would  go  to  see  his  books 
tomorrow,  but  now,  in  fact  at  that  very  mo- 
ment, the  building  containing  all  his  records  was 
burning  to  the  ground.  His  expert,  an  arsonist  from 
(Continued  on  Page  26) 
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Met  By  Mr.  Kent 

(Continued  from  Page  12) 

to  recognize.  Suddenly  I  realized  that  this  was  Mr. 
Kent.  Although  I  had  never  seen  him  before  in  my 
life,  or  even  had  his  appearance  described  to  me, 
I  knew  at  once  that  it  was  he.  He  was  just  as  I  had 
known  he  would  be,  and  indeed  the  resemblance 
he  bore  to  the  picture  I  had  had  of  him  was  un- 
canny. 

"How  are  you,  young  man?"  he  asked  briskly, 
shaking  my  hand,  "how's  all  at  home?"  I  mumbled 
something  in  answer.  "Well,"  he  continued  in  a 
jovial,  spirited  manner,  "I've  got  my  car  parked 
outside.  I'll  take  you  to  the  station  at  once.  Your 
train  leaves  in .  .  . "  As  he  spoke,  I  was  looking 
around  frantically,  and  in  vain,  to  see  if  there  was 
any  way  I  could  escape  from  him.  Something  about 
Mr.  Kent  made  me  feel  more  and  more  frightened 
and  ill-at-ease.  He  seemed  like  someone  one  sees 
in  a  nightmare,  who  one  knows  will  suddenly  turn 
into  a  fiendish  hobgoblin. 

We  reached  his  car,  a  small  black  two-seater, 
such  as  I  had  known  it  would  be,  and  as  he  was 
putting  my  suit-case  into  the  trunk,  I  got  into  the 
front  seat  hesitatingly.  A  second  later,  Mr.  Kent 
had  jumped  in  beside  me.  "All  set,  eh?"  he  shouted 
heartily,  closing  the  door  with  a  bang.  That  was  the 
last  thing  I  ever  heard  him  say. 

Then  began  a  motor-ride  which  has  left  an  in- 
delible imprint  on  my  mind  as  being  one  of  the 
weirdest  and  most  terrifying  experiences  of  my 
life.  Neither  of  us  spoke  a  word  as  we  sped  along 
the  road  towards  Manhattan.  Once  or  twice  I  tried 
to  make  some  conversation,  but  Mr.  Kent,  over 
whom  a  queer,  almost  unearthly,  change  had  now 
come,  did  not  seem  to  hear  me.  Instead  he  sat  rigid 
at  the  steering-wheel,  his  eyes  glued  on  the  road  in 
front  of  him.  I  happened  to  glance  at  the  speedo- 
meter, and  to  my  incredulity  saw  that  it  registered 
over  one  hundred  miles  an  hour.  Yet,  in  spite  of 
this,  and  the  deafening  roar  of  the  engine  which 
was  now  as  loud  as  that  of  the  aeroplane  on  which 
I  had  been  travelling,  we  did  not  seem  to  be  mak- 
ing much  headway;  soon,  indeed,  I  began  to  rea- 
lize that  we  were  not  moving  at  all.  I  shouted  to 
Mr.  Kent  to  ask  him  what  was  wrong,  but  got  no 
answer  from  him.  He  sat  there  motionless,  just  as 
if  he  had  been  turned  into  stone.  I  tried  to  open  the 


door  at  my  side,  but  found,  to  my  horror,  that  it 
was  locked  from  the  outside.  A  horrible  feeling  of 
claustrophobia  came  over  me.  I  had  to  get  out  of 
the  car,  or  I  would  suffocate!  All  of  a  sudden,  I 
noticed  through  the  window  that  it  had  begun  snow- 
ing. Large,  heavy  flakes  of  snow  were  falling  slowly 
to  the  ground.  (At  the  same  time,  I  had  a  queer 
feeling  in  my  ears,  similar  to  the  one  experienced 
when  landing  in  an  aeroplane.)  So  it  was  already 
winter!  In  other  words,  I  had  been  sitting  in  this 
car  for  more  than  four  months  without  moving  for- 
ward an  inch!  I  turned  desperately  towards  Mr. 
Kent,  but  he  was  sitting  there  as  fixed  and  impas- 
sive as  before.  As  a  last  resort,  I  struck  him  hard  in 
his  stony  face.  But  even  this  drastic  measure  failed 
to  effect  him  in  any  way!  It  was  then  that  I  under- 
stood that  it  was  useless  to  try  to  stir  Mr.  Kent,  and 
that  nothing  I  could  do  would  have  any  effect  on 
him.  Suddenly  I  saw  my  whole  existence  spread 
out  clearly  before  me:  I  would  sit  in  this  car  be- 
side my  silent  companion,  travelling  at  hundreds 
of  miles  an  hour,  yet  not  moving  forward  at  all, 
forever. .  . 

"Please  fasten  your  seat-belt,  sir.  We  are  about 
to  land." 


P.  A.  Portraits:  Sam 

(Continued  from  Page  9) 

he  put  it,  "I  cut,  I  speak,  I  buy,  and  I  act  to  please." 
The  haircuts  downtown  are  five  big  cents  cheaper, 
but  the  trouble  of  walking  farther  than  Leon's  is 
too  much  to  even  suggest  right  now  to  the  future 
draftees  of  the  U  S  Army.  "Pay  a  nickel  more,  and 
get  the  one  and  only  DeLucca  service"  is  Sam's 
newest  slogan. 

Sam  has  a  publicity  agent  on  the  Hill.  He 
spreads  bad  stories  about  all  barbers  except  Sam. 
"The  average  American  barber  plows  under  one 
out  of  four  of  our  five  big  growing  American 
boys,"  one  report  says.  "Before  vacation,  get  a  Sam 
haircut,  the  only  safe  one.  Beware  of  all  fifth 
column  barbers  in  big  cities,"  another  stated. 

Summing  up,  Sam  is  a  good  barber.  He  is  the  of- 
ficial P.  A.  barber.  Get  your  haircuts  from  him. 
Sam,  the  barber,  Andover  Inn,  basement,  50  cents. 
Go  tomorrow  or  today.  You  look  like  a  —  with  that 
long  hair.  And  vacation  is  coming. 
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Moichindise 

By  Sam  Rogers,  '42 


We  got: 

Documents,  implements 
Nutriments,  and  monuments, 
Shells,  smells, 
Sentinels,  and  bagatelles, 
Glassware,  chinaware, 
Silverware,  and  underwear, 
Masts,  blasts, 


The  Executioner 

(Continued  from  Page  13) 

"I  can't  talk  to  him,"  she  declared  to  the  world 
at  large.  "I  don't  know  why  I  bother  about  this, 
anyway.  My  gosh!  It's  none  of  my  business."  She 
turned  on  him  in  sudden  fury.  "Why  did  you  have 
to  tell  me  about  this  brainstorm  of  yours?  Why 
me?  Go  pick  on  Einstein  or  somebody  like  that,  but 
don't  tell  me  about  it!  I'm  only  normal!  And  you're 
nutsV  she  cried. 

"All  right,  then,  I'm  nuts,"  he  said  wearily.  "I 
don't  even  know  why  I  told  you  about  it.  It  seemed 


Dim,  dark  pasts, 
Almanacs,  bivouacs, 
Zodiacs,  and  maniacs, 
Aisles,  piles, 
Miles  of  tiles, 
Crutches,  brushes, 
Anything  dat  flushes, 
Christmas,  Michaelmas, 
Hallowmas,  and  sassafras, 
Contrasts,  repasts, 
Outcasts,  and  forecasts, 
Vaat's  more,  vee  got 
Geese,  fleece, 
Peace,  and  grease, 
Friezes,  squeezes, 
Sneezes,  and  wheezes, 
Resolutes,  destitutes, 
Prostitutes,  and  substitutes, 
Oars,  floors, 

Sycamores,  and  sophomores, 
Chimes,  dimes, 
Rimes,  and  grimes, 
Sniffs,  whiffs 
Cliffs,  and  stiffs, 
Egotism,  optimism, 
Witticism,  syllogism, 
Inks,  sinks, 
Drinks,  and  stinks, 
Amazons,  galleons, 
Skeletons,  phenomenons, 
Chieves,  leaves, 
Thieves,  and  sieves, 
Narratives,  negatives, 
Fugitives,  and  relatives. 
Vaat  can  I  do  fur  you? 


a  good  idea  at  the  time,  I  guess.  I  certainly  didn't 
expect — "  The  rest  of  the  sentence  was  lost  in  a 
gathering  mutter  of  thunder  that  rolled  up  to  a 
peak  and  crashed  down  with  a  jarring  repercussion, 
and  then  went  grumbling  away  into  silence.  Light- 
ning flickered  briefly.  The  heavy  curtains  at  the 
windows  swung  inward  a  little  as  the  wind  rose, 
and  as  Jason  went  to  close  the  windows,  the  rain 
began  to  fall. 

The  girl  frowned  at  the  streaming  panes.  King, 
who  had  retreated  to  the  opposite  wall  at  the  first 
thunder-clap,  whined  gently. 

(Continued  on  Page  29) 
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The  Monsters 

By  H.  Owen,  '43 

T^HE  speaker  stopped  suddenly,  when  the  in- 
credulous expressions  of  his  listeners  had  be- 
come flagrantly  scornful.  "You  don't  need  to  take 
my  word  for  it,  although  I  should  think  anyone 
could  see  the  truth  in  my  story.  I  remember 
a  tale  I  read,  written  by  Platoun  in  155  B.C. 
There  was  once  a  tribe  of  cavemen  (so  Pla- 
toun says).  They  were  a  more  advanced  group  of 
cavemen  than  the  average  of  that  period.  They  had 
many  modern  comforts  the  others  lacked.  They  had 
running  water  in  their  caves.  Their  wives  had  the 
best  and  softest  skins  to  wear.  Their  public  works 
were  the  largest  and  most  impressive;  their  animal 
drawings  already  were  in  an  advanced  stage  of  im- 
pressionism. But  their  biggest  accomplishment  was 
taming  the  dinosaur.  After  years  of  practice  and 
inter-breeding  of  the  animals,  they  had  crossed  a 
brontasaurus  with  a  giant  lizard  and  produced  a 
smaller,  delicate,  intelligent  little  beast  of  fifty 
tons.  The  animals  were  controlled  by  an  intricate 
system  of  vine-ropes.  They  were  used  for  the  great 
excavations  for  animal-traps.  With  their  shovel- 
like noses,  they  could  do  the  work  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  men.  Of  course,  this  threw  many  out  of 
work,  but  after  the  brief  technological  lag,  these 
men  found  employment  in  the  huge  caves  where  the 
animals  were  trained,  and  special  excavating  dino- 
saurs began  rolling  off  the  production  lines  at  two 
or  three  a  week.  With  these  huge  creatures,  civili- 
zation advanced  rapidly.  Huge  caves,  with  semi- 
indirect  lighting  (of  goose-grease  lamps)  were 
dug;  large  stone  monuments  were  erected  to  the 
honor  of  J.  Smog,  the  original  inventor  of  trained 
dinosaurs. 

But  one  night  the  primal,  deep  inner  natures  of 
the  beasts  revolted.  Refinement  and  soft  living  had 
brought  about  the  degeneration  of  their  captors. 
Terrific  massacre  occurred,  and  the  cavemen  were 
wiped  out.  The  huge  beasts  escaped  into  the  desert. 
No  trace  remains  except  a  few  stone  manuscripts. 
But  out  in  the  far  lonely  reaches  of  the  desert, 
huge  isolated  pits  of  rock  are  found,  many 
hundreds  of  feet  deep,  mute  evidence  that  the  un- 
controlled training  of  the  dinosaurs  was  active  for 
awhile.  But  the  law  of  survival  was  effective  even 
that  early,  and  these  smaller  beasts  were  gradually 
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absorbed  by  the  larger  species  and  subsequently 
digested." 

The  speaker  reached  for  a  glass  of  water.  Then 
he  continued  his  original  speech.  "I  am  not  lying 
when  I  say  that  the  other  night  I  was  walking  down 
Church  Street,  past  the  excavation  for  the  new 
Northeastern  Life  Insurance  Building,  and  saw  a 
sight  that  made  my  blood  run  cold.  There  in  the 
hundred-foot  hole,  in  the  dark,  murky  depths,  sev- 
eral huge,  dark  creatures  were  moving  up  and 
down,  up  and  down,  with  a  mechanical  clanking  of 
tread.  Others  were  slowly  digging  their  way  to  free- 
dom through  the  clay  walls. 

"Something  has  got  to  be  done,  and  done  fast. 
Steel  cages  should  be  built,  and  at  night,  the  city 
steamshovels  should  be  driven  into  them.  Remem- 
ber the  fate  of  the  cave-men. 


London— October,  '41 

(Continued  from  Page  11) 

always  smelly,  usually  wet,  to  cheer  up  and  reas- 
sure the  crowded  occupants;  they  seemed  to  like 
the  wardens  to  come  in  and  have  a  word  with  them, 
though  the  morale  was  always  good  and  the  cheer- 
fulness— in  such  circumstances  of  discomfort,  let 
alone  danger — remarkable.  Two  or  three  times, 
when  there  were  local  attacks  as  the  bombers  were 
driven  away  from  central  London  by  the  barrage, 
there  were  nights  of  real  excitement. 

Then  came  the  bleary-eyed  mornings  when,  after 
short  or  broken  sleep,  one  set  off  for  town  in  the 
dawn,  wondering  what  methods  of  transportation 
would  be  available,  peering  to  see  which  buildings 
had  been  hit,  and  estimating  the  areas  and  severity 
of  the  attack  by  the  closing  of  roads  and  the  form 
of  the  detours.  At  the  office  everyone  seemed  to 
make  it  a  point  of  honor  to  come  in,  however  great 
the  difficulties.  Several  times  employees  had  to  be 
sent  back  whose  homes  had  been  hit  in  the  night, 
or  whose  relatives  were  injured  or  killed.  There 
was  a  grand  spirit  of  refusing  to  be  thrown  out  of 
the  pattern  of  one's  life  by  these  savage,  unmilitary, 
futile  attacks. 

One  evening  as  J —  and  I  were  driving  back 
I  torn  the  office  after  my  spell  of  fire-watching  there, 
he  remarked  how  much  we  took  for  granted  of  all 
the  unusual  war  scenes,  how  little  we  thought  to 
write  distant  people  even  of  what  are  not  military 
-••(  icts.  One  becomes  so  used  to  the  tinkling  sound 
oi  broken  glass  being  swept  up,  to  the  smarting 
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impact  of  debris-dust  upon  the  eyes,  that  they  seem 
to  be  an  essential  background  of  city  life.  After 
Christmas,  when  the  big  fire-attacks  began,  there 
was  added  to  these  attractions  the  acrid  smell  of 
charred  wood.  Now,  when  after  this  long  period  of 
quiet,  most  of  the  bombed  sites  have  been  cleared 
up  and  the  debris  salvaged,  these  sounds  and 
smells  and  contacts  seem  very  distant.  Not  only  as 
you  go  about  your  daily  business,  but  even  when 
you  come  back  to  town  after  an  interval,  you  hardly 
notice  the  gaps  in  the  frontages,  the  scarred  fa- 
cades, the  boarded  windows;  they  seem  the  normal 
appearance  of  the  city.  Only  sometimes  when  you 
get  an  unaccustomed  view,  a  glimpse  of  the  river 
from  Queen  Victoria  Street,  a  sight  of  the  cathe- 
dral from  Cheapside,  are  you  reminded  of  what  has 
happened;  reminded,  too,  that  in  spite  of  the  de- 
struction of  many  historic  and  lovely  buildings,  this 
enforced  clearance  of  so  much  that  was  ugly  and 
inconvenient  presents  us  with  an  opportunity  of 
reconstruction.  But  nothing  compensates  for  the 
human  loss. 

Meanwhile,  the  quiet  nightscontinue, though  once 
or  twice  we  have  heard  distant  gunfire.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  realize  that  a  year  ago  we  were  having  half- 
a-dozen  daylight  alerts  each  day,  and  fights  were 
going  on  overhead  at  high  noon.  It  is  comforting 
to  know  that  we  have  reversed  the  process  by  day 
and  that,  despite  their  vaunted  strength,  the  German 
air  force  cannot  conduct  offensive  military  opera- 
tions in  the  East  and  keep  up  their  nightly  attacks 
in  the  West  with  much  force. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  dimly  illuminated  "S"  signs 
for  shelters;  there  are  similar  ones  indicating  first 
aid  posts,  decontaminating  centers  and  the  like. 
Then  there  is  also  the  elaborate  paraphernalia  of 
symbols  connected  with  fire  prevention.  Houses 
where  stirrup-pumps  are  kept,  have  one  sign ;  shops 
and  offices  where  there  are  fire-party  guard  rooms, 
another;  "F  P"  for  a  member  of  a  fire  party;  "E" 
to  indicate  an  empty  house,  and  so  on.  In  some  dis- 
tricts the  member  of  the  fire  party  whose  watch  it 
is,  has  a  white  disc  to  hang  outside  his  door. 

Another  spectacle  which  would  be  strange  to  you 
is  the  bulletin  boards  all  over  town  giving  in- 
formation about  interrupted  subway,  bus,  and  train 
services.  Probably  you  know  that  the  newspaper 
sellers  have  no  contents  bills;  instead,  they  chalk 
headlines  from  their  papers  on  boards  or  strips  of 
black  cloth.  Some  of  the  bills  are  quite  witty,  others 
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unintentionally  amusing  through  misspellings  or 
bad  grammar. 

And  everywhere,  everywhere,  are  men  and 
women  in  uniform,  till  mufti  becomes  the  most 
conspicuous  dress. 


Eton  In  War  Time 

(Continued  from  Page  7) 

in  spite  of  that,  at  our  first  practice,  I  slept  right 
through  it  and  only  woke  up  when  the  boy  from  the 
next  room  poked  me  in  the  ribs.  (At  Eton  each  boy 
has  his  own  room.)  We  practiced  until  everyone  in 
the  house  could  be  in  the  air-raid  shelter  within 
five  minutes  of  the  warning,  which  was  considered 
safe  because  the  warning  sounded  while  the  bomb- 
ers were  still  over  the  channel. 

The  air-raid  shelters  themselves  were  anything 
but  luxurious.  Boys  sat  on  benches  around  the  walls 
of  the  shelter,  huddled  together  as  closely  as  pos- 
sible. Talking  was  forbidden  because  this  used  up 
air,  and  the  shelters  were  meant  to  be  gas-tight; 
before  this  was  possible  they  had  to  be  air-tight  as 
well.  Of  course,  if  we  were  delayed  a  long  time,  the 
door  would  be  opened  for  a  while,  especially  if 
bombs  were  not  dropping  very  near. 

All  these  things,  as  well  as  the  endless  roar  of 
British  (and  sometimes  German)  planes  overhead, 
served  to  keep  everyone  very  aware  of  the  war. 
Masters  and  boys  took  all  this  noise,  confusion  and 
interruptions  as  calmly  as  if  it  were  part  of  the 
normal  school  activities.  Rationing  of  food  was  one 
of  the  minor  ills:  it  did  not  hit  one  very  hard  when 
forty  ration  cards  could  be  used  at  once  and  the 
meals  could  be  planned  collectively. 

Though  external  conditions  may  have  changed 
her  face,  the  spirit  of  the  school,  and  for  that  mat- 
ter the  whole  country,  was  and  is  truly  indomi- 
table, so  that  today  I  feel  the  great  privilege  it  was 
to  have  had  that  year,  as  well  as  the  first  more 
peaceful  period,  amongst  them. 

Now  I  am  back  at  a  Canadian  school  and  al- 
though we  have  none  of  the  physical  discomforts 
which  England  has  undergone,  especially  since  I 
left  in  June  1940,  we  are  all  very  aware  of  the  des- 
perate war  that  is  being  fought  for  our  freedoms, 
and  are  very  thankful  for  America's  help.  The  Ca- 
det Corps,  of  which  my  present  school  has  had 
every  reason  to  be  very  proud  for  many  years,  has 
now  taken  on  a  much  more  serious  aspect. 
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The  King's  Fall 

(Continued  from  Page  18) 

St.  Louis,  was  at  that  exact  minute  putting  a  torch 
to  all  that  could  drag  him  back  to  the  dirt  and  grime 
he  had  fought  so  to  escape,  and  they  could  never 
prove  that  the  King  had  burned  the  place.  Two  of 
his  men  were  there  to  see  that  the  arsonist  made  his 
escape,  and  even  if  arson  could  be  proved,  he  would 
merely  ask  what  motive  he  had  for  burning  his 
own  building,  when  it  was  uninsured. 

Then  his  opponents  would  cry!  He'd  have  them 
right  where  he  wanted  them,  in  a  position  where  he 
could  render  them  unable  ever  to  touch  him  again. 
The  Reform  Party  would  never  get  the  chance  to 
do  any  more  reforming.  He  would  do  to  all  of 
them  what  he  had  once  done  to  one  of  their  men. 

That  man  had  been  Jim  Sharpe,  Fire  Chief  and 
one  of  the  Reform  Party  underlings,  a  person 
who  had  gotten  in  his  way.  This  man  had  con- 
demned the  very  building  in  which  the  King 
had  his  records  now,  the  old  frame  building  that  it 
was  so  essential  should  remain  as  a  fire  trap  until 
the  King's  purpose  should  be  accomplished.  When 
the  Marshal  had  been  too  obstinate  in  his  interfer- 
ence with  his  plans,  the  King  had  broken  him,  leav- 
ing him  jobless  and  destitute. 

And  soon  now  one  of  the  King's  men  would  call 
to  tell  him  that  the  building  was  completely  de- 
stroyed, and  he  would  know  he  was  safe  forever. 
Unconsciously  he  strained  his  eyes  in  the  direction 
of  the  building,  although  it  was  cut  off  from  his 
view  by  the  tall  buildings  around  him. 

Faintly  he  heard  the  telephone  ring  inside.  He 
straightened  up  and  was  facing  the  door  when  the 
butler  came  to  the  door.  "It's  for  you,  sir,"  he  said. 

"Bring  the  phone  out.  I'll  take  it  here,"  he  re- 
plied in  a  calm  voice,  controlling  his  inward  sense 
of  excitement  and  concealed  apprehension.  The 
man  brought  him  the  phone  and  he  took  it,  lifting 
the  receiver  to  his  ear.  "Hello." 

"King,  this  is  George  Zhetto."  The  King  recog- 
nized the  speaker's  voice.  He  was  breathing  hard. 
"Look,  I'm  calling  from  a  drugstore  on  the  North 
side.  Joe  and  I  are  beating  it  out  of  town.  The  cops 
will  want  us  on  a  murder  charge.  You'll  read  all 
the  details,  if  the  cops  don't  tell  you  about  it  first." 

"Why,  what  happened?"  barked  the  King,  bare- 
ly able  to  control  his  voice. 

"I've  gotta  talk  fast,"  came  back  the  panted  ans- 
wer. "You  know  that  Sharpe  guy,  the  one  that  used 
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to  be  Fire  Marshal.  Well,  he  was  hanging  around 
the  building,  see?  I  don't  know  why.  But,  anyway, 
he  turned  in  the  alarm  as  soon  as  the  fire  started. 
We  almost  spotted  him  in  time.  We  couldn't  stop 
him,  but  we  got  him  afterwards.  Joe  smacked  him 
with  his  gun,  and  I  think  he's  dead." 

So  Sharpe  had  suspected  something.  Then  the 
King's  men  had  lost  their  heads,  maybe  had  killed 
the  man,  and  had  gotten  him  into  more  trouble  now 
than  he  could  ever  get  out  of.  Of  course,  the  police 
would  be  there.  .  . 

"...  the  cops  came  with  the  firemen,"  Zhetto 
was  telling  him,"  and  got  the  St.  Louis  boy.  He'll 
squeal  sure."  Through  the  arsonist  the  police  could 
trace  back  to  him,  would  have  him  three  different 
ways. 

"But  the  files  and  books,"  he  asked,  clinging  to 
one  last  hope.  "What  about  them?" 

"They  got  them  out  before  the  place  went.  One 
of  the  Reform  boys  was  there,  told  them  where  to 
go."  That  finished  him. 

In  three  hours,  perhaps  two,  the  police  would 
come  for  him,  would  knock  firmly  and  brutally  on 
the  door  and  come  in.  They  would  snatch  him  from 
the  world  he  had  created  for  himself,  the  world  in 
which  he  was  King,  and  send  him  back  to  the  life 
of  drabness  and  dirt  that  he  had  fought  so  to  es- 
cape. 

He  could  beat  them  yet,  he  thought,  looking  over 
the  edge  of  the  height,  down  into  the  chasm  yawn- 
ing straight  down  before  him.  As  he  looked  the 
chasm  seemed  to  draw  him,  to  invite  him  to  end 
his  troubles  on  its  hard  floor.  He  could,  he  had 
the  nerve;  it  was  the  easiest  way,  perhaps  the  best. 
But  no.  He  stepped  backward  from  the  ledge. 
Kings  didn't  do  that.  They  stayed  and  saw  things 
through  to  the  end,  their  shoulders  square  and 
heads  unbowed.  They  acted  the  part  until  they 
were  snatched  from  their  thrones,  and  even  after, 
when  they  were  thrown  into  dungeons  by  their  ene- 
mies. And  he  was  a  king;  he  would  do  the  same. 

Straightening  up  to  his  full  height,  he  walked 
over  to  the  French  doors  into  the  living  room, 
opened  them,  and  stepped  down  into  the  room. 
"Ah,  there,  I  hope  I  wasn't  gone  too  long." 

"We  just  about  thought  you  had  fallen  over  the 
edge,"  someone  laughed. 

"Oh,  no.  Not  quite,"  he  added  with  a  smile.  And 
he  moved  to  join  the  men  by  the  fireplace,  already 
forgetting  that  soon  there  would  come  a  knocking 
at  the  door.  .  . 
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For  Every  German  Death— 

(Continued  from  Page  10) 

and  tapped  his  dagger  significantly.  They  were 
about  to  leave  their  hiding  place,  when  the  rear  door 
of  the  Mercedes  swung  open.  Out  stepped  General 
Branken,  the  harsh  military  commander  of  the  City 
of  Belgrade.  A  high-peaked  hat,  adorned  with  the 
Nazi  eagle,  was  on  his  head. 

Peter  stood  up  to  his  full  height  and  lifted  his 
arm.  A  snap,  and  the  flashing  blade  was  on  its  way. 
A  thud,  and  it  found  its  mark.  The  Commandant 
grunted,  his  cap  fell  to  the  dust,  and  he  lurched 
forward. 

The  boys  turned  to  run  down  the  avenue.  The 
Commandant's  orderly  yelled,  horror  stricken.  The 
avenue  began  to  echo  with  the  pursuing  footsteps 
of  the  soldiers  from  the  armored  car.  A  shot  rang 
out  from  the  orderly's  revolver. 

The  boys  turned  down  the  next  side  street  with 
the  soldiers  not  far  behind.  They  tried  to  zig-zag, 
so  as  to  make  harder  targets.  As  Peter  and  Michael 
were  turning  into  an  alley,  the  Germans  stopped, 
and  fired  a  volley  down  the  street.  Then  they  gave 
up  the  chase.  The  district  was  by  now  being  sur- 
rounded, and  a  methodical  search  would  be  made 
of  all  the  houses.  Why  wear  yourself  out? 

Peter  stumbled  into  the  alleyway  and  collapsed 
against  a  wall.  Michael  hurriedly  bent  over  him. 
There  was  a  deep  wound  in  the  right  leg. 

"Don't  worry  about  me,  Michael.  You'd  better 
run.  They'll  need  every  man  when  the  uprising 
starts." 

Michael  lifted  him  up  and  supported  him  to  the 
next  building,  a  church.  The  priest  was  a  Chetnik. 
He  could  hide  out  there  until  he  could  walk. 
Michael  helped  his  brother  through  the  side  door 
of  the  church,  clasped  him  in  a  warm,  mute  good- 
bye, and  took  to  his  heels  again. 

The  priest  helped  Peter  to  the  Altar.  An  evening 
service  was  being  held  by  special  permission.  A 
few  old  people  knelt  before  candles,  as  a  small 
choir  chanted.  The  priest  cut  away  Peter's  trousers 
over  the  wound  and  began  to  wash  it.  He  then 
dressed  it  crudely  with  a  piece  of  cloth. 

While  the  priest  was  blessing  the  congregation, 
Peter  lay  in  the  altar,  which  in  Eastern  Orthodox 
churches  can  not  be  seen  by  the  congregation.  He 
thought  of  his  brother,  of  his  own  possible  fate,  of 
a  job  well  done. 
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The  priest  had  returned  to  Peter,  when  a  loud 
knock  came  at  the  side  door.  He  ran  to  answer  it. 
Peter  heard  a  rough,  German-accented  voice: 

"I'm  sorry,  Father,  but  we  have  orders  to  search 
the  church." 

"Please,  there  is  a  service  going  on!" 

"Makes  no  difference.  Follow  me,  men,"  said  the 
soldier,  apparently  a  non-commissioned  officer. 

Before  going  into  the  congregation,  the  squad 
stopped.  Through  the  open  door  into  the  Altar  they 
had  seen  Peter,  lying  there. 

"That  young  man  was  in  the  congregation.  He 
fainted,  and  I  took  him  in  there.  Please  leave  him 
alone,"  said  the  priest,  standing  in  the  doorway 
leading  to  the  Altar. 

"Oh,  yes?"  said  the  German.  "He  looks  to  me 
like  one  of  the  damn  Chetniks  we  have  been  looking 
for.  You  can  come  down  with  us,  too.  I  wouldn't  be 
surprised  if  you  never  returned.  We'll  book  you 
for  aiding  a  spy." 

The  soldiers  thrust  the  priest  out  of  the  side  door 
of  the  church.  They  lifted  Peter  and  supported  him 
to  the  outside.  He  listened  with  all  his  niight  to  the 
sounds  of  the  little  church,  so  familiar  to  him,  as 
they  carried  him  out.  The  congregation  had  not 
been  disturbed  by  the  commotion.  The  deacon  was 
reading  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  a  monotonous  but 
strangely  musical  chant .  .  . 

Peter  knew  that  there  was  no  hope  for  him.  He 
was  sorry  to  have  involved  the  priest,  but,  after  all, 
he,  too,  was  a  Chetnik.  But  Peter  felt  strangely  calm. 
No  matter  how  they  broke  his  body,  he  would  not 
betray  his  comrades,  his  brothers.  He  had  carried 
out  his  job.  They  still  had  theirs.  Every  job  com- 
pleted contributed  to  the  great,  inevitable  end,  the 
freeing  of  Jugoslavia,  of  Europe,  from  the  con- 
queror. 


The  Executioner 

(Continued  from  Page  20) 

"Well,  dear  brother,"  said  the  girl,  "much  as  I 
hate  to  have  a  lunatic  in  the  house  overnight,  I  can't 
very  well  send  you  home  in  this."  She  nodded  to- 
ward the  windows. 

"You're  too  kind,"  he  said  grimly. 

They  went  into  the  hall,  trailed  by  King,  who 
promptly  went  to  the  stairs  and  plodded  mourn- 
fully up  to  his  bed.  The  storm  bothered  King. 
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Mark  Haverman,  Jason's  brother-in-law  and 
owner  of  the  estate,  was  standing  at  one  of  the  win- 
dows in  the  sitting  room,  staring  intently  out  into 
the  gloom. 

"Hello,  Mark,"  said  Jason.  "See  something?" 

"Hello,  Jay;  how  are  you?"  Mark  did  not  turn 
from  the  window,  but  gestured  behind  him  with  his 
hand.  "Turn  off  the  lights  a  minute,  will  you,  Phyl- 
lis?" he  said.  The  girl  went  into  the  hall  and  a  mo- 
ment later  the  room  was  in  darkness.  Jason  went 
over  to  Mark  and  peered  out,  but  he  could  see  noth- 
ing unusual:  just  the  lawn,  the  hedge,  and  the  field 
beyond,  all  drenched  and  dark. 

"It's  gone,"  said  Mark.  "Li'l  black  thing,"  he 
explained.  "Looked  sump'm  like  a  cat.  Saw  it  go 
'cross  the  lawn  to  the  hedge,  and  then  bimeby  it 
came  back  out  and  sat  right  down  in  the  middle  of 
the  lawn — right  there  in  the  rain — as  cool  as  dam- 
mit— "  He  broke  off.  Part  of  his  audience  had  de- 
serted him.  The  great  door  banged  shut  as  Jason 
went  out  into  the  storm. 

Mark  started  after  him,  but  Phyllis  stopped  him. 
"Let  him  go,"  she  said.  "Maybe  it  will  sober  him 
up. 

Mark  looked  doubtful.  "He  didn't  seem  tight  to 
me. 

"No,  I  don't  mean  that,"  she  said.  "My  big 
brother  has  got  hold  of  another  of  his  big  ideas.  He 
thinks — well,  come  over  and  sit  down,  and  I'll  tell 
you  about  it." 

"It's  like  this.  .  ."  said  Phyllis.  .  . 

Jason  paused  for  a  moment  on  the  steps  of  the 
house.  The  rain  whipped  his  face,  and  the  wind  ate 
icily  into  him.  He  jammed  his  hands  into  his  pock- 
ets and  stepped  down  to  the  squashy  lawn. 

Mark  had  said  the  "cat"  sat  down  in  the  middle 
of  the  lawn.  After  ten  minutes'  creeping  about, 
doubled  over,  Jason  found  what  he  sought;  and  his 
heart  gave  a  wild  leap.  Bending  and  turning  as  the 
wind  and  rain  smote  it,  but  nevertheless  unmistak- 
able, there  was  a  little  grass  tuft  made  by  three 
grass  blades  tied  together  with  a  long,  black  hair. 

Jason  stood  up  and  started  purposefully  across 
the  lawn.  He  knew  where  he  was  going  now.  He 
broke  through  the  hedge  into  the  meadow  beyond, 
where  the  long  grass  twined  itself  lovingly  round 
his  ankles  and  nearly  tripped  him  up  a  score  of 
times.  Crossing  the  meadow  diagonally,  he  watched 
the  edge  of  the  woods  toward  which  he  was  going; 
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and  finally  he  saw  it — a  flicker  of  white  between 
two  gigantic  forest  sentinels.  She  was  there! 

Minutes  later  he  was  holding  her  in  his  arms, 
and  the  rain  was  falling  on  them  steadily,  unemo- 
tionally, and  they  didn't  even  know  it. 

Presently  they  became  somewhat  coherent  in  the 
things  they  said  to  each  other. 

"How  did  you  ever  get  Myrtle  to  do  it?"  he 
asked,  gazing  fondly  at  the  little  black  monkey  that 
crouched  away  from  the  rain  in  the  girl's  arms. 

"She  does  everything  I  tell  her,"  said  the  girl. 
"Remember  that  awful  fight  two  years  ago?" 

"Do  we  have  to  talk  about  that?" 

"No,  but  remember?  I  told  you  then  if  I  ever 
wanted  to  see  you  again,  I'd  send  Myrtle  after 
you."  She  bubbled  reminiscently.  "You  didn't  like 
that  much." 

"Why  so  mysterious  about  it,  anyway?  I  had  to 
tell  poor  Phyl  a  wild  tale  about  finding  a  silver  fox 
around  here  and  going  out  to  kill  it  for  the  fur." 

"You  didn't!"  she  said.  "Oh,  you  nut!" 

"Yes,  that  was  what  Phyl  said." 

"Well,  when  I  saw  you  yesterday,  I  was  pretty 
sure  you  saw  me  too — that  was  why  I  disappeared 
so  quickly;  didn't  you  notice?.  .  . 

"Well,  you've  got  me,"  he  said,  "so  when  are 
we  going  to  get  married?"  He  gave  her  no  chance 
to  answer.  "Listen,"  he  said,  "It's  wet  out  here.  I'll 
see  you  in  the  morning.  So  now,  goodnight." 

Approximately  ten  minutes  later,  he  left  her  and 
started  back  up  the  hill  to  the  mansion.  .  . 

"But  why  a  silver  fox?"  asked  Mark  Haverman 
in  bewilderment.  Phyllis  shrugged  her  shoulders. 
"But  how  can  he  get  such  ideas?"  said  Mark.  "No- 
body else  does."  Again  Phyllis  shrugged. 

The  front  door  banged,  and  Jason  appeared, 
dripping. 

"You  must  have  got  results,"  said  Phyllis  dryly. 
"You  look  almost  happy  for  the  first  time  since  you 
broke  up  with  your  wife.  Oh,  I'm  sorry!"  she 
gasped.  "I  shouldn't  have  said  that,  Jason." 

"Don't  get  excited,"  said  Jason  airily.  "I  look 
happy,  and  I  am.  And,"  he  added  as  he  started  up 
the  stairs  to  change  his  clothes,  "I  did  get  results." 

"You  mean  you  got  your  fox?"  demanded 
Phyllis. 

"Yes,"  he  said  wickedly  from  the  darkness  of 
the  upper  hall,  "and  no." 

And  she  had  to  be  content  with  that. 
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No  End  But  a  Beginning 

(Continued  from  Page  15) 

The  old  man  didn't  move.  He  stood  behind  the 
counter,  staring  with  fear-filled  eyes  at  the  gun. 
When  the  young  man  stepped  forward,  he  reached 
hastily  under  the  counter  and  handed  him  a  tin 
cash-box. 

"Open  it,"  commanded  the  young  man. 

Silently  he  took  a  key  from  his  pocket  and  lifted 
the  lid.  The  young  man  took  out  a  thick  roll  of  bills 
which  the  old  man's  eyes  followed  greedily  to  the 
overcoat  pocket.  Without  a  word  the  thief  started 
for  the  door. 

Again  the  old  man's  hand  darted  under  the 
counter.  "You  young  fool!"  he  screamed.  "Give  it 
to  me!  Give  me  my  money!" 

The  young  man  turned,  a  sneering  smile  on  his 
face.  A  shot  exploded,  and  he  slumped  to  the  floor. 

A  crazy,  animal  feeling  of  victory  surged  over 
the  old  Jew.  He  laughed  exultantly,  deep  down  in 
his  throat. 

He  jumped  from  behind  the  counter  and  knelt 
over  the  dead  man.  From  his  overcoat  pockets  he 
took  first  the  money  and  then  the  diamond.  "You 
young  fool!"  he  said. 

Up  the  street  he  heard  a  police  whistle,  and  far- 
ther away  the  shrill  whirr  of  a  siren.  Startled,  he 
ran  into  the  alleyway  beside  his  shop. 

There  he  stopped,  pressed  tightly  against  the  cold 
brick  wall.  The  police  car  went  by,  and  he  heard 
it  pull  up  in  front  of  his  shop.  He  turned,  sick  with 
a  sudden  fear,  and  began  stumblingly  picking  his 
way  over  the  boxes  that  cluttered  the  alley. 

Suddenly  he  thought  of  his  wife.  She  would  be 
worrying.  He  stopped. 

He  saw  the  headlights  of  another  police  car  go 
by,  and  heard  the  blows  of  the  men  trying  to  break 
in  the  door  of  his  shop.  He  turned  again  and  began 
to  walk  faster  through  the  alley.  The  noise  of  the 
blows  reverberated  against  the  brick  walls. 

A  third  time  he  stopped  in  the  alley.  Where  was 
he  going?  Where  could  he  go?  He  couldn't  go  home. 
They  would  be  there  too. 

When  he  reached  the  street  at  the  end  of  the 
alley,  the  wind  blew  snow  into  the  tears  on  his 
cheeks.  As  he  hurried  away  into  the  darkness  and 
the  storm,  he  muttered  bitterly  to  himself. 

"Fool,"  he  said.  "Fool!  Fool!" 
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i't  let  those  eyes  and  that  smile  fool 
you.  When  this  young  lady  starts  talk- 
ing airplanes— and  what  it  takes  to  fly 
em— brother,  you'd  listen,  too  .  .  .  just 
like  these  students  above. 
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extra  mildness . . .  but  that  alone  doesn't 
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Editorial  

T^HE  war  finally  has  become  a  reality  to  us  at  Andover.  Until  recently  it 

had  been,  to  most  students,  in  the  "reading  stage."  During  the  grim  hunt 
for  the  battleship  Bismark,  we  cheered  the  British  navy  as  we  would  a  foot- 
ball team.  The  loss  of  one  day's  vacation  was  more  real  than  the  loss  of  one 
million  Russian  lives.  The  most  disastrous  consequence  of  the  conflict  for  us 
was  the  threat  that  rising  food  prices  might  lessen  the  number  of  steaks  served 
in  the  Commons.  Our  attitude,  like  that  of  the  rest  of  America,  was  neither 
strange  nor  unreasonable.  We  all  sincerely  sympathized  with  the  peoples  of 
war-torn  Europe,  and  wished  to  help  them;  but  their  sacrifices  still  remained 
something  of  which  we  read  in  the  papers:  we  could  not  fully  understand 
them  until  we  began  to  experience  them. 

Then,  in  December,  with  startling  swiftness,  the  war  was  more  than  head- 
line news.  It  was  on  our  own  doorstep.  American  youths  like  ourselves  were 
fighting  the  enemy,  killing,  and  dying.  If  these  facts  were  not  enough  to 
awaken  us,  their  repercussions  soon  affected  the  immediate  future  of  every 
boy  in  Andover.  When  we  returned  to  school  for  the  winter  term,  we  realized 
the  extent  to  which  we  had  to  readjust  ourselves. 

A  college  education  will  now  mean  hard,  concentrated  work  both  winter 
and  summer  if  it  is  to  be  completed  before  we  are  of  age  to  enter  the  armed 
forces.  Much  of  the  fun  and  social  life  which  have  always  been  associated 
with  college  will  have  to  be  foregone.  Long,  lazy  vacations  will  be  given  up. 
Right  now,  here  at  Andover,  furthermore,  by  striving  especially  hard  to  make 
our  minds  intelligent  and  efficient,  we  can  be  of  service  to  our  country. 

The  effects  of  war  reach  even  to  a  school  magazine.  It  is  not  only  that  our 
finances  have  been  cut  because  several  of  our  major  advertisers  now  feel  un- 
able to  justify  the  expense  of  continuing  their  displays,  obliging  us  to  discard 
many  prospective  improvements.  A  more  important  change  is  sure  to  be  re- 
flected in  much  that  is  written  for  the  Mirror.  In  our  fall  issue,  we  defined 
our  editorial  policy  as  a  desire  to  please  the  student  body.  The  policy  remains 
the  same,  but  we  believe  that  while  humor  will  certainly  continue  to  be  in 
demand,  and  there  will  always  be  a  place  for  a  variety  of  points  of  view, 
much  that  was  amusing  or  interesting  as  recently  as  last  fall  would  now  seem 
out  of  place.  Thus  we  shall  continue  to  try  to  make  the  Mirror  representative 
of  Andover,  but  we  shall  reject  Andover's  changing,  grimmer  outlook. 

As  the  nation  faces  the  greatest  task  which  it  has  ever  met,  so  all  of  us 
here  face  the  toughest  assignment  which  has  ever  been  given  to  us.  We  see 
ahead  a  long,  uphill  struggle,  but  we  all  enter  into  it  together — willingly  and 
confidently. 


Andover 

^HE  survey  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Mirror  was  an 
innovation  in  quite  a  number  of  ways.  First  of 
all  it  did  not  include  the  opinions  of  every  member 
of  the  undergraduate  body,  and  secondly  the  ques- 
tions in  it  were  worded  so  that  sentences  rather  than 
relatively  meaningless  checkmarks  were  required 
to  correctly  answer  the  question.  Our  first  intimate 
survey  was  an  experiment;  we  hope  this  one  is  im- 
proved by  experience. 

*    *    *  * 

"What  do  you  do  with  your  free  time  on  Sundays 
now  that  Vesper  Services  are  in  the  afternoon?" 

After  thinking  the  matter  over  for  a  bit,  the  first 
Upper  we  queried,  answered  thus,  "I  really  don't 
have  more  free  time  because  Chapel  is  the  same 
length  as  before.  I  do,  however,  like  it  because  I 
have  more  time  to  sleep  Sunday  morning."  We 
would  like  to  say  here  and  now  that  sleep  played 
quite  an  important  part  in  most  of  the  answers  to 
these  questions. 

A  typical  Lower  answered  the  question  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner.  "During  most  of  my  free  time  on 
Sundays  I  just  take  it  easy,  accomplishing  one  sub- 
ject before  Chapel.  I  like  the  new  time  of  the  Ves- 
per Services  because  the  day  is  not  broken  up." 

Seeing  as  how  it  is  fairly  well  known  what 
Seniors  do  with  their  spare  time  on  Sundays,  the 
last  opinion  we  asked  on  this  subject  was  that  of  a 
Junior.  "Most  of  my  free  time  on  Sundays  I  devote 
to  reading  and  writing  letters.  I  like  the  new  chapel 
time,  because  now  one  day  a  week  I  can  sleep  as 
long  as  I  want." 

sjc        2fC        sjc  3|c 

The  next  question  asked  had  nothing  whatsoever 
to  do  with  life  at  Andover,  although  the  work  done 
here  can  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  answer. 

"Do  you  think  that  joining  the  army  after  gradu- 
ation from  college  will  have  a  lasting  effect  on  your 
chosen  career?" 

A  Lower  gave  this  answer,  which  we  thought  was 
really  very  good:  "I  do,  because  joining  the  army 
after  college  is,  for  me,  definitely  something  un- 
planned for.  For  almost  twenty  years  now  boys  have 
been  going  right  into  business  after  graduation  from 
college.  I  for  one  will  find  it  awfully  hard  to  accus- 
tom myself  to  being  behind  a  gun  instead  of  a  desk. 
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Opinions 

A  world-wise  Senior  had  this  to  say  on  the  matter. 
"Yes,  I  do,  for  the  best.  I  think  maybe  that  if  I  get 
a  taste  of  war  I  will  be  in  a  much  better  position  to 
work  for  its  prevention  when  it  is  all  over." 

This  concise,  and  tersly  worded  reply  came  from 
a  Junior.  "No,  because  my  chosen  career  is  in  the 

navy."  That  just  about  settles  that. 

*  *    *  * 

The  next  question  has  caused  quite  a  lot  of  debate 
around  school.  We  thought  we  would  get  some 
honest  opinions  down  on  paper  just  for  the  record. 

"Do  you  think  that  the  students  should  have  some 
say  as  to  what  movies  are  shown  at  school?  And 
how  do  you  think  this  could  be  done? 

An  Upper  did  not  like  the  idea  at  all.  "I  do  not 
think  that  this  would  be  practical  because  of  the 
size  of  the  student  body.  I  think  the  choice  of  movies 
has  been  very  good,  but  personally,  I  don't  go  to 
the  movies  unless  I  have  nothing  better  to  do." 
What  is  there  better  to  do  on  Saturday.  You  tell  us, 
and  we'll  do  it. 

A  Junior  was  very  much  in  favor  of  the  project. 
"I  think  that  there  should  definitely  be  a  board  of 
students  to  decide  on  movies.  The  entire  student 
body  voting  would  be  too  much." 

A  Senior's  vote  made  it  two  to  one  in  favor  of  a 
special  board.  "I  think  that  the  movies  should  be 
decided  on  by  a  group  of  students — preferably  a 

board  made  up  of  boys  on  the  Phillipian." 

*  *    *  * 

The  last  question  on  this  survey  pertains  to  a 
topic  of  great  importance  at  the  present  time. 

"Are  you  or  aire  you  not  coming  to  the  summer 
session.  What  is  your  reason  for  this  decision?" 

A  Senior  dismissed  the  matter  with  these  few 
words.  "If  I  can  get  a  job  I  won't  come;  if  not,  I 
will." 

An  Upper  was  not  coming  for  two  reasons.  "One, 
I  would  rather  be  with  my  family  during  the  sum- 
mer. Two,  I  have  no  desire  to  graduate  any  sooner 
than  I  expect  to." 

A  Junior  made  the  verdict  unanimous  with  this 
statement  of  his  position.  "I  am  not  coming  to  the 
summer  session,  because  first  of  all,  I  live  too  far 
away  (Texas),  and  secondly,  I  can  see  no  benefit 
in  my  particular  case." 
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How  War  Came  To  Andover 


By  Frederick  Sontag,  '42 


TT  was  Sunday  afternoon,  December  7,  1941,  and 
Phillips  Academy  was  in  its  usual  routine.  The 
library  was  filled  with  students  doing  history  notes. 
Towards  three  o'clock  a  rumor  swept  the  hill.  At 
five  o'clock  the  news  was  no  longer  a  rumor,  but  it 
was  fact.  The  Japanese  had  attacked  Hawaii.  That 
evening  most  boys  went  down  to  their  housemaster's 
apartment  to  listen  to  news 
of  the  Pearl  Harbor  losses.  « 

Monday  morning  at  as- 
sembly saw  the  school  united. 
Before  this  attack,  most  of  the 
undergraduates  were  very  un- 
concerned with  the  war.  The 
school  had  a  small  faction  of 
Fight  For  Freedom  interven- 
tionists, but  this  active  group 
was  checkmated  by  an  equal- 
ly large  isolationist  delega- 
tion. But  both  groups  together 
were  very  small  compared  to 
the  unconcerned  mass  of  stu- 
dents. The  school  Administra- 
tion leaders  were  active  inter- 
ventionists and  just  this  fact 
caused  the  undergraduates  in- 
stinctively to  avoid  the  shep- 
ard's  lead  to  cling  to  dull  indifference. 

At  assembly  on  Monday  the  task  of  addressing 
the  student  body  in  Dr.  Fuess'  unfortunate  absence, 
fell  to  the  school  minister,  Mr.  Baldwin.  Pacifists, 
liberals,  conservatives  were  urged  to  forget  the  un- 
consequential  ideas  and  desires  of  peace  and  present 
a  united  front  to  the  aggressors.  At  noon,  with  the 
Student  Council  on  the  platform,  nearly  the  whole 
school  listened  to  the  President's  brilliant  short 
speech  to  the  Congress.  Then  came  the  voting  in  the 
Senate  and  the  House,  and  the  U.  S.  was  at  war. 
Many  who  had  never  heard  speeches  from  the 
House's  floor  heard  the  Congressmen  speak,  as  ra- 
dio facilities  on  the  floor  were  left  in  action  for 
fifteen  minutes  after  Speaker  Rayburn  had  re- 
quested them  to  be  withdrawn.  America  was  at- 
tacked. America  was  ready  to  defend  herself. 

Next  day,  the  ninth  of  December,  the  Prince  <>f 
Wales  and  the  Repulse  were  sunk;  the  beginning 
of  a  list  of  serious  losses  that  the  Allied  forces  were 


to  absorb.  On  Wednesday,  Dr.  Fuess  returned  to 
school,  and,  as  usual,  told  the  news  as  he  had  it 
"straight  from  Washington."  On  the  eleventh,  the 
former  Austrian  paperhanger  and  his  chief  stooge, 
the  Italian  Gauleiter,  declared  war  on  the  United 
States. 

Andover  was  not  caught  unprepared  as  many  of 
our  larger  cities  were.  Mr. 
James'  trained  Student  War- 
dens were  in  each  house  and 
dormitory,  and  the  local  of- 
ficials were  ready,  too.  The 
_  American  Legion  appointed 

■L  (£%        Mr.  Minard,  Deputy  Chief 

■FlM  jJ'iBw  Observor  of  the  Airplane  01  >- 
^|  uT^ffil))  servation  Post,  and  nian\ 
j^MS^;)  teachers  signed  up  as  ward- 
ens, home  guardsmen,  or 
auxiliary  firemen.  Red  Cross 
courses  in  First  Aid  were 
doubled  in  number.  Defense 
Bond  sales  in  the  Commons 
skyrocketed  upwards.  All  stu- 
dents anxiously  watched  the 
headlines  as  Manila  fell, 
Churchill  came  for  Christmas, 
and  the  U.  S.  Army  and  Navy 
got  ready  for  action.  College  Boards  in  June  were 
abolished,  while  an  April  Aptitude  test  was  subs- 
tituted. The  local  siren  was  tested  weekly  each  Sat- 
urday and  flashlights  and  rattles  were  installed  in 
each  dormitory.  The  blue  clock  in  the  spire  of 
Samuel  Phillips  Hall,  the  Memorial  Tower's  beam 
lights  were  nightly  extinguished  in  preparation  for 
blackouts. 

Later,  in  the  middle  of  the  winter  term,  an  ac- 
tual trial  blackout  was  held.  It  was  completely 
successful. 

We  were  at  war.  One  boy,  Hal  Sheridan,  joined 
the  Marines.  Mr.  MacSporran  and  Mr.  McKendrick 
joined  the  Army  and  Navy  respectively.  The  stu- 
dents of  Andover  knew  a  long  war  lay  ahead. 
There  are  still  the  defeatists,  the  English  haters,  and 
the  conservative  American  Fascists  among  our 
ranks,  but  the  majority  stands  united  behind  our 
President,  our  nation,  and  our  Flag  in  this  war  to 
insure  that  they  may  live  in  peace  if  they  so  desire. 
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Blind  Date 


The  Mirror 


By  Victor  W. 

Dear  Joe: 

I  feel  terrible,  dear,  I  won't  be  able  to  come  to 
Andover  for  the  Prom;  you  see  I  already  have  a 
date  to  go  to  the  Podunk  House  Party  with  Rollo. 
Please  forgive  me .... 

!|C        3|C        3|h  2f! 

^HE  above  is  a  letter  from  your  girl,  or  she  was 
your  girl  up  to  five  minutes  ago.  The  worst 
has  come  to  pass,  and  there  isn't  one  damn  thing 
you  can  do  about  it. 

Then  the  guy  next  door,  a  really  swell  fellow 
ordinarily,  rushes  in.  "Say,  pal,  heard  you're  out 
a  date  for  the  Prom.  Tough,  kid,  but  I've  got  the 
cutest.  .  .  .No,  I've  never  seen  her,  but  I've  got  a 
picture.  .  .  .Yeah,  I  know  its  only  the  back  of  her 
head,  but  she's  got  a  swell  personal.  .  .  .Oh,  you 
don't  like  personality  girls.  .  .  .Now  listen,  you've 
got  to  help  me  out  of  a  spot,  my  girl'U  kill  me  if 
I  don't  get  her  roommate  a  date." 

This  line  of  attack  goes  on  anywhere  from  two 
to  four  hours  until  you  give  in  out  of  sheer  exhaus- 
tion. 

So  far,  so  good,  you've  gotten  a  letter  from  her, 
which  at  least  proves  she  can  read  and  write. 

Of  course  you  have  your  moments,  when  some 
cheery  soul  tells  you  all  about  the  blind  dates  he's 
been  on,  with  half-witted  girls  from  Dana  Hall, 
tongue  tied  horrors  from  Finch,  etc.,  but  you  are 
constantly  reassured  by  the  fellow  next  door,  whom 
for  convenience  we  shall  refer  to  as  Charley,  that 
you're  really  getting  a  "Queen."  I  won't  embarrass 
anyone  by  asking  the  definition  of  "Queen,"  but 
whatever  it  is,  it's  all  wrong. 

Time  marches  on,  you've  bought  the  tickets, 
and  filled  your  dance  program,  so  there's  only  one 
step  more,  and  that's  hell  or  paradise,  so  say  your 
prayers. 

The  fatal  day,  classes  are  held  on  the  station 
platform,  and  everyone  is  agog  with  excitement. 
You're  all  dressed  up  in  your  best  Straight  Jacket, 
and  between  Charley  and  your  roommate  you  get 
to  the  station. 

Time  drags  on,  you  drag  on.  You  think  of  every 
freak  you've  ever  seen,  three-headed'  girls,  ones 
with  two  left  feel,  lady  weight  lifters,  all  tame  com- 
pared to  what  you're  in  for.  The  train  pulls  in,  and 
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you  pull  out,  but  your  friends  have  foresight  and 
have  tied  you  to  a  post. 

A  beautiful  blond  steps  off,  heads  for  you,  arms 
outstretched,  and  embraces  the  guy  next  to  you. 

That  pretty  brunette  is  sending  up  a  feminine  dis- 
tress signal,  but  you  get  trampled  in  the  rush.  This 
goes  on,  leaving  you  limp  as  a  rag,  finally  Charley 
grabs  you;  he  has  a  gorgeous  red-head  on  his  arm, 
you  start  forward,  but  he  gives  you  the  eye  and  in- 
troduces his  date.  "Just  a  minute,  old  man,  Wilhel- 
mina  is  over  there."  He  points,  what  for,  I  don't 
know,  since  Wilhelmina  stands  out  as  plain  as  the 
Rock  of  Gibraltar  on  a  clear  day.  She's  short,  fat, 
and  giggles. 

"Oh,  so  you're  the  one,  gee.  .  ."  Buck  up,  old 
man,  you  ain't  seen  nothing  yet.  At  this  point  comes 
the  true  test  of  man's  character,  if  he  lives  through 
this,  nothing  will  kill  him. 

You  manage  to  smuggle  her  up  the  hill,  via  the 
back  way,  duck  across  the  Quad  and  get  her  safely 
installed  in  Rockwell. 

The  next  scene  is  rather  violent,  and  we  will  skip 
the  gory  details  of  Charley's  sudden  death. 

At  this  point  you  wish  you  were  dead,  but  there's 
no  escape  and  you  might  as  well  play  the  game. 

If  you've  got  a  sadistic  nature  you  ought  to  get 
a  big  kick  out  of  watching  the  poor  guys  you've  got 
dances  with  when  they  get  a  load  of  "Miss  Coney 
Island,  1908." 

If  you're  nearsighted,  you  can  always  leave  your 
glasses  home,  and  you  won't  know  whom  you're 
dancing  with,  but  that  has  its  disadvantages,  too. 

You've  struggled  through  the  preliminaries,  the 
reception  and  dinner,  but  the  worst  has  yet  to  come. 
Everything  you  point  out  is  appreciated  with  a  rapt 
expression  (said  expression  consisting  of  pop  eyes 
and  slack  jaw)  accompanied  by  "Gee,  it's  grand." 

The  dance  is  on,  Sawyer  Hall  is  resplendent  with 
femininity,  and  Andover  has  outdone  itself  once 
again,  but  you  see  none  of  this,  all  you  see  is  Wil- 
helmina decked  out  in  a  nifty  little  number  de- 
signed by  Omar  the  Tentmaker. 

You've  weathered  the  first  dance,  and  Wilhel- 
mina is  busily  crippling  your  roommate,  while  you 
are  beginning  to  enjoy  life  again. 

(Continued  on  Page  30) 
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Escape 

By  Richard  Rosenblatt,  '44 


TEAN  MAROL'S  face  was  distorted  with  fear  as 
he  glanced  around  the  little  cafe  just  off  the 
Champs  Elysees.  Paris  wasn't  what  it  used  to  be; 
people  no  longer  smiled  when  you  looked  at  them. 
Here  and  there  Marol  saw  groups  of  men  and 
women  talking  in  low  and  guarded  voices.  Marol, 
with  trembling  hands,  put  down  his  cup  of  coffee 
and  drew  from  his  coat 
pocket  the  note  that  he 
had  read  so  often  in  the 
last  few  days,  the  one  that 
the  storm-troopers  had 
left  at  his  dingy  lodging 
house  the  night  that  they 
came  to  get  him.  The 
paper  rattled  loudly  as  he 
unfolded  it.  He  read  it 
through,  at  intervals  lift- 
ing his  head  to  look 
around  the  crowded  room. 

"Jean  Marol,  you  are 
ordered  to  report  to  Ges- 
tapo headquarters  the  mo- 
ment you  receive  this  no- 
tice. You  are  to  be  ques- 
tioned with  regard  to  the 
murder  of  two  German 
invasion  soldiers,  knifed 
while  on  duty  at  the  Quai 
de  l'Horloge.  If  you  do 
not  report  in  four  hours 
you  will  be  shot  on  sight.  Heil  Hitler." 

Marol,  more  nervous  than  before,  folded  the 
paper  and  returned  it  to  his  pocket.  It  was  now  two 
days  after  he  had  received  the  note,  and  Marol  had 
not  reported.  Surely  the  Gestapo  was  after  him  this 
very  minute.  As  he  took  his  hand  out  of  his  pocket, 
he  felt  his  passport  and  his  railroad  ticket.  He  had 
gotten  the  passport  at  a  cobbler's  shop  on  Rue  St. 
Jaques  where  the  "Free  French"  spies  worked.  The 
passport  was  made  out  for  Francois  Furon  and  con- 
tained Marol's  picture.  He  had  obtained  a  ticket 
under  the  name  of  Furon.  This  train  would  take 
him  to  Bordeaux  where  he  would  board  a  ship  for 
Ma  rtmique. 

Marol  got  up  from  the  table,  paid  his  check,  and 


Ode  to  Beacon  Hill 

By  Barnette  De  Jarnette,  '42 

Boston,  you  funny  old  lady, 
Gasping  in  stays  and  sharp-pointed  shoes 
Chantilly  lace  and  black  cotton  stockings, 
Can  you  fathom  the  news? 
Isn't  it  shocking! 

Boston,  you  funny  old  lady, 
"One  if  by  land,  two  if  by  sea" 
Your  famous  Tea  Party  and  Paul  Revere, 
Hostess  first  to  the  free, 
Didn't  you  hear? 

Boston,  you  funny  old  lady, 
Sitting  so  calmly,  politely  in  doubt, 
Crookedly  ribboned,  wrinkled  with  care, 
Get  your  umbrella  out, 
They're  coming  by  air! 


left.  The  air  was  cool  outside  and  Marol  was 
dressed  lightly.  At  every  corner  he  looked  hurriedly 
up  and  down,  dreading  the  sight  of  a  dark  uni- 
form— of  a  storm-trooper.  He  felt  eyes  on  him  cons- 
tantly, but  when  he  looked  around  there  was  no  one 
there.  At  Rue  Louis  Dix  there  was  a  group  of 
soldiers  huddled  together.  Marol  hastily  turned  left 

and  went  around  the 
block.  He  bumped  into  a 
man,  muttered  a  quick 
"pardon"  and  resumed 
his  way  at  a  quickened 
pace.  As  he  walked  along 
a  narrow,  deserted  side 
street,  he  noticed  a  patrol 
of  soldiers  coming  his 
way.  He  glanced  behind 
and  saw  a  storm-trooper 
walking  down  the  street. 
In  a  second  Marol  was  in 
a  shadowed  doorway, 
hardly  breathing.  There 
was  an  excited  conversa- 
tion in  which  the  name 
"Marol"  was  heard  occa- 
sionally. At  long  last  the 
men  "heiled"  and  de- 
parted. After  two  or  three 
minutes,  Marol  stepped 
from  the  doorway  and  re- 
sumed his  flight  at  almost 

a  run. 

The  sun  had  gone  down  over  conquered  Paris. 
The  curfew  bells  were  tolling  as  Marol  arrived  at 
the  almost  empty  station.  He  had  run  the  last  few 
blocks  and  was  in  a  fit  of  terror  as  he  burst  into  the 
waiting  room.  He  went  up  to  the  booth  and  checked 
his  reservation:  one  ticket,  first  class,  to  Bordeaux. 
He  was  half  an  hour  early  and  would  have  to  wait 
for  the  train  on  the  platform.  As  he  paced  nervously 
up  and  clown  the  platform,  Marol  was  conscious  of 
an  unusual  silence.  A  few  men  and  women  stood 
around  talking  and  some  soldiers  were  bickering 
at  the  end  of  the  floor.  Slowly  and  quietly  more 
soldiers  filed  onto  the  platform,  their  rifles  bumping 
(Continued  on  Page  32) 


The  Mirror 


Day  Dream 

By  David  Chavchavadze,  '42 


TT  was  Florida,  but  it  was  chilly.  A  damp  wind 
had  sprung  up  about  midnight,  and  seemed  to 
be  getting  stronger.  Old  Zach  huddled  in  his  ancient 
overcoat  and  stopped  for  a  minute  next  to  a  route 
sign.  He  heard  voices  down  the  road — soldiers,  re- 
turning to  Camp  Blanding  after  an  evening  in  town. 
Gradually  they  came  in  sight. 

"  'After  an  evening  with  you,'  she  says  to  me, 
'I'll  take  the  Marines.'  How  do  ya  like  that?"  a 
short,  befreckled  private  was  telling  his  friends  in 
an  annoyed  Boston  accent. 

"Those  potatoes  will  make  you  forget  her  soon 
enough,"  said  another  one.  "I'll  bet  the  Sergeant 
will  be  nasty  to  us  for  being  an  hour  late." 

"Say,  old  timer,"  said  the  first  soldier,  coming 
up  to  Zach,  "I'll  bet  you  date  back  to  the  Revolu- 
tion." 

"Well,  not  exactly,  son,"  Zach  answered,  modest- 
ly, used  to  such  questions,  "but  I  was  in  the  war 
back  in  '63.  Why,  right  up  at  Ocean  Pond  there,  we 
beat  the  Yankees  and  stopped  'em  from  taking 
Florida." 

The  boys  laughed,  and  invited  Zach  to  walk 
along  with  them.  Zach  was  used  to  being  laughed 
at  when  he  talked  about  the  war,  but  somehow  he 
couldn't  see  anything  very  funny.  The  war  may 
have  been  a  long  time  ago  but  it  was  very  real  to 
him.  The  happiest  days  in  his  life  had  been  lived 
under  the  Confederate  flag.  It  had  been  hard  then, 
but  much  harder  since,  he  thought.  Most  old  men 
look  back  to  their  youth  unrealistically  and  roman- 
tically; Zach  was  no  exception. 

"Say,  let's  build  a  fire,  I'm  cold.  It  won't  make 
much  difference  if  we  are  a  little  later,  and  there 
probably  is  plenty  of  wood  around  here,"  sug- 
gested one  of  the  soldiers. 

The  rest  agreed  and  before  long  they  were  warm- 
ing their  hands  over  a  little  flame,  sheltering  them- 
selves from  the  wind. 

Zach  envied  the  young  soldiers  their  healthy 
bodies.  At  their  age  no  cold  wind  would  have 
bothered  him.  He  squatted  a  little  behind  a  tall  fel- 
low who  had  an  overseas  cap  stuck  on  the  side  of 
his  head.  Zach  warmed  his  hands  over  the  fire  and 
dreamily  contemplated  the  back  of  the 'soldier's 
khaki  uniform  coat.  For  a  minute  he  closed  his 
eyes. 


"Durn  it,  Zach,  you  and  me  is  up  for  picket  duty 
in  half  an  hour.  I  never  did  like  the  weather  they 
have  in  this  part  of  the  state,"  said  the  soldier. 

Zach  opened  his  eyes  wide  and  stared  at  the 
soldier's  back.  The  smooth  texture  of  the  coat  was 
gone.  It  was  now  in  wrinkles  and  tatters.  In  the 
place  of  the  overseas  cap  was  a  shabby  wide- 
brimmed  hat.  Zach  noticed  the  faces  on  the  other 
side  of  the  fire.  Several  of  them  were  bearded.  One 
man  was  cleaning  the  lock  on  his  musket.  With  a 
start  he  realized  that  the  young  soldiers  had  been 
clean  shaven  and  without  any  weapons.  They 
wouldn't  have  carried  muskets  anyway .  .  . 

Happiness  seized  Zach.  He  wanted  to  hug  every 
one  of  these  tough  bearded  men,  all  of  whom  he 
knew  by  name.  It  was  like  coming  home  after  the 
absence  of  a  lifetime.  To  make  sure  of  himself,  he 
looked  down.  On  his  rusty  belt  buckle  were  three 
letters:  C.  S.  A. 

Around  Zach's  fire  there  were  other  campfires. 
Snatches  of  song,  accompanied  by  banjos  and  ac- 
cordians  could  be  heard.  It  was  the  bivouac  of  the 
13th  Florida  Infantry,  part  of  the  Confederate 
force  commanded  by  General  Finnegan,  whose  task 
it  was  to  rid  the  state  of  Seymour's  Federal  regi- 
ments. The  date  was  February  19,  1864,  and  the 
damp  wind  then  was  blowing,  just  as  it  had  blown 
in  1942.  But  Zach  hardly  felt  it.  He  was  young, 
and  the  wind  no  longer  chilled  him  to  the  inner- 
most parts  of  his  body. 

"I  hope  we  lick  those  Yankees  right  quick,"  said 
the  soldier  in  front  of  Zach.  "I  want  to  get  back  to 
Jacksonville  to  see  my  girl.  We  ain't  never  going  to 
get  leave  until  we  get  rid  of  those  Yankees." 

"They're  right  over  that  ridge,  aren't  they?"  said 
Zach,  surprised  at  the  firmness  of  his  voice.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  he  had  said  those  very  words 
before  somewhere. 

"Yep.  Prescott  told  me  that  he  won  a  watch  off 
one  of  the  Yankee  pickets  while  he  was  on  duty. 
He  always  was  lucky.  Let  me  borrow  some  of  your 
tobacco,  will  you?" 

Private  John  C.  Prescott,  13th  Florida  Infantry; 
killed  in  action  at  Cold  Harbor,  June  3,  1864. 

An  officer  came  up  to  the  fire  and  ordered  Zach 
and  the  other  soldier  to  get  ready  to  take  their 
(Continued  on  Page  28) 
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P*  A*  Portraits:  The  Colonel 


By  Harold  Owen,  '43 


TN  1896  a  boy  graduated  from  Andover  to  enter 
Yale,  as  many  had  done  before  and  many  more 

have  done  since.  But  this  particular  boy  returned 

to  Andover  after  a  successful  career  at  college,  and 

has  been  teaching  here  ever  since. 
Horace  Martin  Poynter 

has   been  teaching  Latin 

and  Greek}  for  forty  years. 

He  showed  a  flair  for  these 

languages    at    the  Webb 

School  in  Tennessee,  where 

he    went    before  coming 

here,  and  later  became  a 

crack    Greek    scholar  at 

Yale.  He  rounded  out  his 

activities  there  by  running; 

he  was  a  good  track  man, 

especially  in  the  middle 

distances,    and    won  his 

"Y".  He  graduated  Cum 

Laude  in  1900,  a  Phi  Beta 

Kappa. 

At  Andover  he  insists  on 
high  standards  of  accuracy 
and  thoroughness  on  the 
part  of  the  boys.  On  his 
own  part,  he  tries  to  grade 
his  boys  as  accurately  as 
possible,  and  corrects  and 
grades  recitations  and  pre- 
pared work  meticulously. 
He  can  never  feel  easy  un- 
less he  has  given  a  pupil 
exactly  the  grade  he  has  earned. 

For  many  years  he  wrote  short  articles  pertain- 
ing to  the  school  and  its  teachers  for  the  Phillips 
Bulletin.  Also,  he  has  written  excellent  papers 
which  have  been  published  in  periodicals  like  "The 
Classical  Journal."  In  one  of  these  articles  es- 
pecially, he  defends  his  perhaps  rigid  teaching 
methods,  by  reference  to  his  own  years  of  learning. 
He  says  of  Greek  and  Latin: 

"I  am  certain  it  was  not  always  a  pleasurable 
task  to  study  them;  there  was  much  of  drill,  of 
monotonous  toil, ...  bewilderment  at  the  multi- 
plicity of  forms  and  intricacies  of.  .  .syntax.  On 


the  positive  side  we  gained,  first  of  all,  a  knowl- 
edge of  language  structure  and  of  the  relationships 
that  words  have  for  one  another.  .  .Latin  and 
Greek  taught  us  the  value  of  accuracy,  of  judgment 
suspended  until  all  the  facts  are  known,  the  beauty 

of  well-turned  phrases,  the 
music  of  the  spoken  word, 
something  of  the  choice  of 
words ;  but  most  of  all  they 
opened  before  our  eyes 
many  a  vista  of  fresh  fields 
and  pastures  new." 

To  come  out  of  the  class- 
room for  a  minute,  Mr. 
Poynter  is  a  very  human 
man;  a  fine  host  with  a 
great  sense  of  humor  and  a 
larger  store  of  anecdotes. 
He  likes  nothing  better 
than  to  take  one  aside  and 
tell  him  tales  of  "Sauney" 
Webb,  his  principal  at  the 
Webb  School.  His  hobbies 
are  golf,  bridge,  and  bil- 
liards. His  main  interest  is 
his  large  farm  in  Durham, 
New  Hampshire,  where  he 
spends  his  vacations. 

But  over  and  above  he  is 
renowned  as  a  teacher.  Old 
pupils  of  his  over  the 
United  States,  remember 
him  with  gratitude,  and  ask 
after  the  Colonel,  when  they  meet  present  members 
of  our  school.  Well  may  he  be  called  the  nestor  of 
the  faculty.  And  finally,  let  us  let  him  have  the  last 
word  : 

"Latin  should  not  be  included  i'i  the  curriculum 
to  provide  jobs  for  you  and  for  me,  but  that  we  may, 
to  the  last  full  measure  of  devotion,  so  surrender 
ourselves,  and  our  knowledge,  and  our  experience 
to  our  pupils  that  they  shall  the  better  be  able  to 
meet  courageously  and  intelligently  the  adventure 
of  life  and  to  attain  to  the  great  end  and  the  real 
business  of  living." 
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Winter  track  finds  Wally  Cahnersi  leading  Bill  Coffin  is.  bast  high  jumper  for  the 

Bill  Jackson  over  the  hurdles  in  the  Cage.  Blue.  Mr.  Whitney  serves  as  an  official. 

Young  of  P.  A.'s  wrestling  team,  tries  to  Swimming  finds  Fallon  and  Hallet  in.  the 

avoid  a  pin  by  a  Weymouth  man.  medley  relay. 

P.  A.  hockey  season  was  dogged  with  hard 
luck.  Here  the  Blue  team  has  avoided  an 
enemy  score  and  moves  up  the  ice. 
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True  Romances 


By  James  J.  Godwin,  '42 


Episode  One  —  Drama  In  The  Reading  Room 

HPHE  octogenarian  sitting  in  the  easy  chair  beside 
the  window  gazed  out  into  the  street  and 
chuckled  in  a  senile  manner.  On  the  face  of  it,  there 
was  nothing  particularly  amusing  in  the  fact  that 
old  Mr.  Crawford  had  just  slipped  on  the  ice  in 
front  of  the  Union  Club  and  banged  his  head  on  the 
sidewalk.  Any  nice-minded  person  would  have  said 
it  was  tragic.  The  octogenarian,  however,  did  not 
have  a  nice  mind. 

It  was  he,  you  will  remember  (you  liar),  who 
caused  Barbara  Medway  such  agony  of  spirit  by 
casting  aspersions  on  young  Chester  Meredith's  at- 
titude toward  life,  and  expressing  the  hope  that 
young  Parsloe  (who  once  went  round  in  ninety- 
four)  would  "take  some  of  the  conceit  out  of  him" 
that  memorable  summer  at  Binghampton.  Having 
such  a  perverted  outlook  on  life,  therefore,  the  oc- 
togenarian sat  comfortably  in  his  easy  chair  and 
sipped  his  milk,  which  was  always  served  him  at 
twelve  sharp,  and  snickered  nastily  at  old  Mr. 
Crawford,  who  was  being  solicitously  picked  up 
and  swept  off  by  two  or  three  conscientious  bell- 
boys. 

Across  the  room,  the  Hon.  Frederick  Courtney, 
retired  counsel  at  law,  formerly  with  the  old- 
established  firm  of  Courtney,  Courtney,  Peabody, 
Courtney,  Hapes,  Tapes,  and  Courtney,  looked  up 
from  his  copy  of  the  New  York  Times  and  frowned 
in  the  general  direction  of  the  octogenarian.  Al- 
though unable  to  see  him,  being  without  his  "regu- 
lar" specs  unable  to  see  more  than  ten  feet  in  front 
of  him,  the  horrid  gagging  sound  of  the  octogen- 
arian's mirth  had  penetrated  his  consciousness  and 
diverted  his  keen  mind  from  the  account  of  the  latest 
follies  of  That  Man  In  The  White  House.  The  Hon. 
Frederick  laid  down  his  paper  and  fumbled  in  his 
pocket  for  his  other  spectacles.  Adjusting  them  on 
the  bridge  of  his  prominent  nose,  he  peered  bale- 
fully  across  the  room,  where  he  now  perceived  the 
octogenarian. 

Gradually  the  irritation,  which  had  caused  the 
Hon.  Frederick  to  think  for  a  few  moments  in  terms 
of  a  strong  letter  to  the  Committee,  subsided.  The 
octogenarian  was,  he  saw,  gazing  out  of  the  window, 
a  thing  he  very  seldom  did,  it  being  his  normal 


practice  to  stare  glassily  at  the  point  across  the 
room  where  the  wall  joined  the  ceiling,  allow  his 
jaw  to  sag  restfully,  and  sink  into  a  sort  of  coma, 
out  of  which  it  was  often  difficult  to  rouse  him. 
Something  unusual  must  be  going  on,  concluded 
the  Hon.  Frederick.  Not  only  was  the  octogenarian 
glaring  intently  at  something  outside,  but  he  was 
also  shaking  all  over  wtih  unseemly  amusement. 

The  Hon.  Frederick  reached  for  his  cane,  which 
lay  on  the  floor  beside  his  chair,  and  hoisted  him- 
self to  his  feet.  Laying  his  course  due  south,  he 
aimed  himself  at  the  octogenarian's  easy  chair  and 
began  to  totter  across  the  room. 

Old  Mr.  Crawford  had  been  loaded  into  a  taxi  to 
be  taken  home,  and  the  octogenarian,  the  entertain- 
ment concluded,  was  preparing  to  return  in  earnest 
to  his  twelve  sharp  glass  of  milk,  when  he  became 
aware  of  a  presence  at  his  side. 

Peering  up  sharply,  he  saw  that  it  was  Fred 
Courtney.  Of  course.  He  recalled  young  Fred. 
Barely  out  of  Harvard,  if  he  remembered  correctly. 

"What  was  it?"  said  the  Hon.  Frederick. 

"What  was  what?"  demanded  the  octogenarian 
testily.  He  wished  people  would  be  clearer.  Every- 
body was  always  trying  to  confuse  him.  Then  he 
remembered  that  young  Fred  Courtney  had  always 
been  that  way.  Abrupt.  Brusque.  Cryptic. 

"You  were  looking  at  something,"  said  the  Hon. 
Frederick. 

"Who  was?" 
You  were. 

"I  was?" 

"Yes." 

"No,  I  wasn't,"  said  the  octogenarian,  coldly, 
and  sipped  his  milk  in  a  distant  manner.  You  had 
to  put  this  younger  generation  in  its  place  some- 
times. 

"Just  now,"  said  the  Hon.  Frederick,  doggedly, 
"you  were  looking  at  something  out  of  the  window 
that  seemed  to  interest  you  greatly.  I  wish  to  as- 
certain what  it  was."  The  Hon.  Frederick  folded  his 
hands  over  the  head  of  his  cane  and  bent  a  grim 
glance  upon  the  octogenarian. 

"Out  of  the  window?  Just  now?  Was  I?  Was  I? 
Why,  yes,  so  I  was.  To  be  sure!  Of  course,  of 
(Continued  on  Page  29) 
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The  Twentieth  Aeroplane 


By  Ivan  Morris,  '42 


TT  was  a  warm  August  day.  Oppressive  clouds  of 
heat  hung  everywhere.  Mr.  Ernest  Flemming 
ascended  the  narrow  stairs  leading  to  the  roof  of 
his  house.  He  had  almost  reached  the  top  when  he 
paused  for  a  moment  to  look  at  his  watch.  It  was 
five  minutes  to  four — almost  time  for  the  planes 
to  fly  by.  With  this  stimulating  thought  he  continued 
to  walk  up  the  steep  stairs.  How  he  longed  to  see 
them  come!  How  he  had  watched  to  see  them  every 
afternoon  at  four  o'clock!  Watching  those  twenty 
planes  shoot  by  overhead  on  their  way  to  England 
had  become  almost  his  chief  pleasure  in  life.  He 
did  not  know  what  it  was  that  had  imbued  him  with 
this  love  of  such  a  strange  diversion.  It  was  cer- 
tainly not  his  interest  in  aeronautics,  for  although 
Mr.  Flemming  had  been  a  professor  of  mathe- 
matics, he  had  absolutely  no  curiosity  in  other 
branches  of  science.  Whatever  the  reason,  he  had 
for  the  past  year  and  a  half — ever  since  the  United 
States  had  started  sending  planes  to  Britain — 
watched  them  daily  from  his  roof  as  they  flew  by, 
twenty  in  number.  It  gave  him  a  peculiar  satisfac- 
tion to  count  them,  one  by  one,  as  they  hastened 
over  his  house.  All  would  be  over  in  less  than  five 
minutes,  and,  with  the  sigh  of  one  who  has  had  a 
pleasant  time,  Mr.  Flemming  would  go  down  to  the 
living-room  to  inform  his  wife  of  his  latest  obser- 
vations. Mrs.  Flemming  was  a  matronly,  middle- 
aged  woman  with  a  quiet  and  reserved  manner. 
Her  counterpart  is  to  be  found  in  the  wife  of  almost 
every  retired  professor  in  the  world.  She  accepted 
her  husband's  daily  pastime  philosophically,  rea- 
lizing that  nothing  she  could  do  would  dissuade  him 
fiom  indulging  in  it.  All  her  life  she  had  had  to 
put  up  with  Ernest's  petty  idiosyncrasies.  His  un- 
usual passion  for  figures  had  given  him  the  all  too 
true  reputation  of  being  something  of  an  eccentric. 
When  he  had  retired  from  the  job  of  professor 
which  he  had  held  for  forty  years  of  his  life,  he 
had  not  changed  in  this  respect  as  his  wife  had  ar- 
dently hoped  he  would.  If  anything  he  had  become 
still  more  abnormal.  More  than  once  her  friends 
had  advised  her  to  have  him  see  a  brain  specialist, 
but  she  had  always  avoided  approaching  him  on 
this  rather  delicate  subject.  For  instance,  a  fort- 
night previously,  when  her  husband  had  been  about 
to  go  out  and  watch  the  passing  aeroplanes,  Mrs. 


Flemming  had  jokingly  commented  on  the  danger 
of  one  of  them  falling  on  the  roof  while  he  was 
standing  there.  As  was  usual  in  such  cases,  he  had 
taken  her  absolutely  seriously.  "The  chances  of  an 
aeroplane's  falling  on  the  roof"  he  said  earnestly, 
"are  very  small,  in  fact  almost  nil."  Without  an- 
other word,  he  had  proceeded  to  his  bookshelf 
whence  he  had  extracted  a  weighty  volume  entitled 
"Statistics — 1941."  This  book  was  to  Mr.  Flem- 
ming what  the  Bible  is  to  the  religious  devotee,  and 
hardly  a  day  passed  without  its  being  consulted. 
Finding  the  required  information,  namely  that  there 
were,  on  an  average,  forty-seven  aeroplane  crashes 
in  the  United  States  annually,  Mr.  Flemming  had 
gone  up  to  the  roof.  Here  he  had  set  about  measur- 
ing the  surface  area  with  a  tape,  and,  having  as- 
certained that  it  was  thirty-three  and  seven-ninths 
feet,  he  had  started  an  involved  mathematical  prob- 
lem dealing  with  ratios.  As  a  result  of  his  after- 
noon's efforts,  Mr.  Flemming  had  been  able  to  an- 
nounce to  his  wife  at  dinner-time  that  the  chance  of 
a  passing  aeroplane's  crashing  on  their  roof  was 
one  in  seventy  billion.  "Besides,"  he  had  added  re- 
assuringly, "even  if  it  did  fall,  I  probably  should 
not  be  there."  In  spite  of  Mrs.  Flemming's  best 
efforts,  it  was  in  such  useless  occupations  as  this 
that  her  husband  would  spend  most  of  his  time. 
His  almost  ceaseless  association  with  figures,  as  a 
professor  of  mathematics,  had  left  an  indelible  im- 
print on  his  behavior. 

With  a  gasp  of  exhaustion,  natural  for  a  man  of 
his  mature  age,  Mr.  Flemming  reached  the  roof. 
He  had  climbed  twenty-nine  steps  in  all,  he  ob- 
served mentally.  Some  day  he  would  have  to 
measure  them,  he  thought;  it  would  be  interesting 
to  see  whether  the  height  of  each  step,  multiplied 
by  twenty-nine  would  correspond  to  the  height  of 
the  house.  With  this  plan,  typical  of  its  author,  in 
mind  he  again  consulted  his  watch,  more  from 
habit  this  time  than  any  actual  desire  to  know  the 
time.  He  pulled  up  a  deck  chair,  which  his  wife  had 
considerately  placed  on  the  roof  a  few  days  before, 
and  lowered  himself  into  it  cautiously.  As  he  sat 
there  awaiting  the  planes,  Mr.  Flemming's  thoughts 
wandered  back  to  a  day  last  January.  To  his  dis- 
tress he  had  read  in  the  morning's  paper  that  the 

(Continued  on  Page  23) 
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My  Bit 

By  William  T.  Rich,  3rd,  '43 


J^EHIND  an  iron  bound  opening  stood  a  short 
imposing  man.  "Here's  your  ticket."  Then  a 
pause.  "The  Gov — ." 

"Yes,"  I  shrugged  impatiently.  Only  a  month 
before  I  had  stood  before  the  directors  of  the 
American  Branch  of  the 
British  Purchasing  Com- 
mission. Now  I  clearly  saw 
the  position  in  which  1  had 
placed  myself.  If  Britain 
didn't  get  the  right  foods, 
the  complaint  came  to  me. 
If  the  food  wasn't  dis- 
tributed correctly,  the  com- 
plaint came  to  me.  "My 
Bit,  I'm  doing  my  bit,"  1 
thought  sarcastically — My 
Bit! 

Pier  thirty-eight  was 
barren.  Gone  were  the 
miles  and  piles  of  gayly- 
stickered  trunks.  Gone  also 
was  the  crowd,  replaced 
only  by  a  small  group  of 
company  officials.  Replac- 
ing the  light  uniformed 
customs  men  were  a  small 
group  of  men  heavily 
armed  and  dressed  in  dark 
blue  uniforms.  Up  a  gang 
plank,  formerly  covered 
with  gay  flags,  I  went.  Up 
and  into  the  bowels  of  the 
huge  gray  shell  that  was  to 
be  my  home  for  seven  days. 
Gone  inside  were  the  lavish 
decorations  of  the  main  sa- 
lon, replaced  by  crates  of 
airplane  parts.  You  and  I 

would  think  of  it  as  sinister  and  symbolic,  but  the 
crew  regarded  it  as  their  home,  their  very  existence. 
In  such  an  atmosphere  I  could  not  help  but  wonder. 

Down,  down  toward:  the  Atlantic.  Then  on  past 
the  Statue  of  Liberty.  1  could  feel  the  sensation  of 
the  refugees  when  they  first  -  t<  this  noble  monu- 
ment. Before  we  were  two  days  -  t  we  knew  each 


Arthur,  the  Postman 

By  Winfield  0.  Smith,  '42 

Arthur,  the  postman,  goes  his  way 
Delivering  mail  to  those  who  stay 
In  Bartlet,  Foxcroft,  Bishop,  Day, 
And  other  dwelling  places. 

§        |  j 
Penny  postcards:  book  is  due, 
See  Gallagher  at  half-past  two, 
Ferm-Feinstein,  and  a  scenic  view 
Of  beaches,  lakes,  or  mesas. 

§        §  § 
Daily  the  mailman  sees  the  mass 
Of  printed  matter,  second  class, 
Pamphlets  and  form  letters,  pass 
Into  the  rubbish  cases. 

§        §  § 
Each  first  of  month  to  roost  returns 
The  flock  of  bills  from  Langrock,  Burns 
The  postman  here  his  money  earns; 
'Neath  bulging  sack  he  paces. 

Mail  from  home — the  same  old  story: 
Studiousness  brings  with  it  glory, 
Failures  retribution  gory; 
The  years  but  change  the  faces. 

Year  in,  year  out,  with  good  and  ill, 
Recorder's  notice,  phrasing  chill, 
Check  from  home,  the  purse  to  fill. 
His  route  the  postman  traces. 


other  by  name.  On  such  a  voyage  as  this  co-opera- 
tion was  the  password.  As  I  talked  with  different 
members  of  the  crew  I  found  an  undying,  always 
increasing,  loyalty  toward  the  captain.  He  was  wor- 
shipped. Often  I  heard  a  man  say,  "I've  sailed  with 

old  Billy  six  times  this  war. 
We've  had  two  go  out  from 
under  us — ." 

Another  would  say, 
"And  old  Bill's  still  going 
strong.  They  got  him  from 
the  Royal  Naval  Reserve. 
Sailed  in  the  last  war." 

There  was  no  need  to  ask 
if  they  had  any  confidence 
in  him.  I  asked  if  there 
were  many  subs  or  even  a 
pocket  battleship  in  this 
part  of  the  Atlantic.  They 
told  me  in  no  uncertain 
terms,  what  they  would  do 
if  they  ever  came  across 
one.  Anyhow,  about  ninety 
percent  of  the  ships  got 
through.  A  calm  trip.  Then 
one  night  the  crew  buzzed 
with  excitement.  The  old 
man  had  heard  something. 

Serenely  we  moved 
along,  outlined  by  a  moon 
that  had  been  a  friend  in  a 
nation  at  peace.  Then  a 
dull  thud  and  a  second 
later  a  ring  of  massive 
columns  of  water  about  us. 

None  in  this  part  of  the 
Atlantic.  No  alarm  was 
sounded  aboard  this  ship. 
There  was  no  need.  By  the 
pale  light  streaming  forth  from  the  open  door  to 
the  radio  shack  I  could  see  silent  men  at  their 
meager  guns.  Their  faces  bore  not  the  look  of  a 
grim,  deemed  man,  but  almost  an  expression  of 
men  mad  with  the  lust  for  revenge.  There  was  no 
feeling  of   tension.   I   talked  with  the  gun  c.v 

(Continued  on  Page  281 
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25  Years  Ago 

By  Benjamin  C.  Morse,  '42 


Dear  Sir: 


I  believe  you  told  me  once  that  you  would  write 
a  sea  story,  if  the  proper  material  could  be  found. 
I  think  I  have  found  it  for  you.  While  I  was  on  duty 
on  the  tanker  S.  S.  Caroline,  as  gunner,  we  stopped 
at  a  little  South  Sea  island  not  marked  on  our  chart 
to  get  water.  Our  distiller  had  broken  down.  The 
captain,  being  an  eccentric  cuss,  wanted  to  explore 
the  island.  Of  all  people,  he  had  to  choose  me  to 
go  with  him.  It  was  a  lucky  thing,  although  I  didn't 
think  so  at  the  time. 

It  was  not  the  kind  of  a  day  one  picks  for  a  hike. 
Hot!  I  don't  think  the  devil  would  want  to  live 
there  long.  Well,  anyway,  we  went  for  a  walk.  It 
wasn't  long  before  the  captain  decided  that  some- 
one else  had  been  there  before  us.  We  found  an 
oar  and  an  old  campfire. 

I  will  never  forget  that  place.  There  were  several 
graves  scattered  around,  and  the  remains  of  a  crude 
shelter.  On  the  beach,  half  hidden  by  piles  of  weeds, 
lay  the  skeleton  of  a  lifeboat.  We  knew  it  was  a 
lifeboat  because  it  was  made  of  metal,  and  no 
islander  ever  would  make  a  metal  boat  when  he  had 
wood  handy. 

We  spent  over  an  hour  in  that  ghastly  cove.  The 
Captain  wanted  to  see  if  he  could  find  the  name  of 
the  ship  the  lifeboat  was  from,  but  he  didn't.  We 
started  back,  feeling  very  depressed.  On  the  way 
back,  near  the  oar,  I  found  a  little  metal  box  about 
the  size  of  a  book.  I  looked  at  it  for  a  minute,  then 
walked  on.  I  must  have  put  it  in  my  coat  pocket, 
unconsciously,  for  I  found  it  there  when  we  got 


back  to  the  boat.  Then  I  really  got  interested  in  it. 
After  working  for  some  time  with  the  rust  that 
covered  it  thickly,  I  finally  forced  it  open. 

Inside  was  a  log-book,  yellow  with  age.  I  opened 
the  book  with  great  care.  The  first  thing  that  caught 
my  eye  was  the  passage:  "Ship  sunk  by  raider  at 
9:06  a.m."  That  sounded  interesting  because  of 
this  war  now.  Proceeding  to  explore  the  log  further, 
to  my  great  surprise,  I  found  that  the  ship  referred 
to  was  sunk  in  the  year  1916,  by  the  famous  See- 
adler.  The  boat  was  the  Australian  full-rigged  ship 
Tralian.  I  am  going  to  put  several  extracts  in  for 
you,  but  I  shall  have  to  turn  the  original  book  over 
to  the  Admiralty. 

March  21.  Hot,  with  little  wind.  Sighted  ship 
astern  at  dawn.  She  had  an  engine,  for  she  came  up 
fast.  Started  shelling  us,  and  I  got  ship's  boat  over. 
Sailed  away  from,  Tralian,  now  on  fire.  Other  ship, 
which  we  took  for  a  German  raider,  appeared  to 
have  engine  trouble,  for  she  didn't  follow  us.  Day 
finished  hot  and  clear. 

March  27.  The  heat  is  terrible.  Another  seaman 
became  crazed  by  the  heat  and  tried  to  jump  over- 
board. There  are  only  15  left  now,  5  having  died 
so  far.  The  rest  of  us  are  all  very  weak.  Have  food 
for  two  more  days. 

April  1.  Sighted  an  island  today.  Were  washed 
up  on  shore  at  noon.  We  must  get  food  and  water. 
Buried  the  dead  the  best  we  could. 

April  9.  Condition  much  better.  Food  and  water 
in  abundance.  I  have  not  had  the  strength  to  write 
(Continued  on  Page  31) 
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Everybody  Knows  Jim 

By  William  0.  Airman,  '42 


/^AZENOVIA  is  a  small  town — a  farming  com- 
munity of  about  1800  people.  Jim  Fitch  was 
born  in  Cazenovia,  reached  adolescence  there,  and 
has  probably  lived  there  longer  than  in  any  other 
place.  He  calls  it  home.  He  owns  no  house,  no  prop- 
erty, but  to  him  it  is  home.  Everybody  knows  Jim, 
nobody  hates  him,  and  the  whole  town  is  proud  of 
him.  Their  pride  is  the  same  peculiar  sort  as  that 
of  a  heavy  drinker.  He's  proud  of  his  ability  to 
"hold"  a  lot,  though  it's  not  much  to  be  proud  of. 

Jim's  father  was  a  science  teacher  and  a  bril- 
liant inventor  in  the  field  of  electricity.  His  mother 
was  a  fine  woman  of  strong  character  and  bore  the 
elder  four  Fitch  children.  The  oldest  son  became 
a  highly  respected  minister.  The  second  child  mar- 
ried very  well — she  became  a  doctor's  wife;  but 
the  third  child  wasn't  such  a  success.  Her  sons  cer- 
tainly would  never  be  famous  as  "Quiz  Kids."  Two 
died  of  brain  disease;  one  has  a  passion  for  motor- 
cycles; the  youngest  is  a  nervous  epileptic  halfwit; 
nobody  knows  what  happened  to  the  other  one.  As 
if  the  third  child  wasn't  warning  enough,  the  elder 
Fitches  had  to  try  again.  They  had  Jim. 

Jim  ran  away  from  home  when  he  was  fifteen 
years  old.  He  joined  the  circus.  In  the  circus  Jim 
learned  many  things — tricks  of  magic,  wire  walk- 
ing, bareback  riding,  tumbling,  and  how  to  get 
along  with  animals,  but  his  specialty  in  the  circus 
was  on  the  flying  trapeze.  Jim  traveled  with  circus' 
for  several  years,  with  Barnum  and  Bailey's,  Cole 
Brothers',  and  Buffalo  Bill's,  as  an  aerialist.  He 
toured  Europe  with  Buffalo  Bill's  Wild  West  Show 


and  it  was  while  with  this  circus  that  he  met  and 
became  friends  with  Billy  Nichols. 

Jim  and  Billy  Nichols  remained  close  friends, 
working  together  for  several  years.  It  was  they  who 
originated  the  "Japanese  Break-away  Ladder  Act." 
Billy  would  balance  a  forty  foot  ladder  on  his 
shoulders  and  Jim  would  climb  to  the  top  and  do 
his  tricks.  At  a  signal — -usually  a  loud  report,  as 
from  a  gun — the  ladder  would  all  come  apart, 
leaving  Jim  standing  at  the  top  on  just  one  upright. 

As  Cazenovia  was  Jim's  "home,"  he  would  oc- 
casionally return,  bringing  Billy  with  him.  Usually, 
they  would  give  a  performance  and  "pass  the  hat." 
It  so  happened  that  in  town  there  were  two  large 
flag-poles,  the  Democrats'  and  the  Republicans.' 
Each  party  had  tried  to  outdo  the  other.  Conse- 
quently the  poles  were  very  large.  An  arm  would 
be  attached  to  the  pole,  first  to  one  and  then  to  the 
other,  from  which  was  suspended  a  large  trapeze, 
and  Jim  and  Billy  would  perform  thirty  feet  above 
the  street  without  a  net. 

There  is  no  telling  how  long  this  partnership 
might  have  lasted  had  there  not  been  a  pretty  little 
bareback  rider.  Both  Jim  and  Billy  were  quite  fond 
of  the  lady.  They  were  working  at  that  time  in  the 
top  of  the  tent  on  the  flying  trapeze,  swinging  into 
each  other's  arms  without  the  comfort  of  a  net  be- 
neath. It  was  a  long  drop  if  one  failed  to  catch  the 
other.  Emotions  being  in  the  state  they  were,  each 
began  to  suspect  that  the  other's  desires  for  com- 
pleting the  "catches"  were  not  wholly  sincere. 
(Continued  on  Page  26) 
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Reunion 


The  Mirror 


By  D.  C.  Hessey,  '42 


A  LUMNI  DAY  came  in  the  spring.  I  never  saw 
more  than  twenty  come  back.  Mr.  Cartwright, 
the  headmaster,  always  told  us  in  the  morning  to 
be  nice  to  them.  "How  would  you  feel  if  you  came 
back  to  your  old  school,  and  everything  had 
changed,  and  nobody  offered  to  show  you  around?" 
he  asked  us. 

They  used  to  arrive  Saturday  morning.  In  the 
afternoon  there  was  a  baseball  game,  and  that  night 
we  always  used  to  go  into  town  to  a  movie.  The 
seniors  used  to  go  in  the  alumni's  cars,  and  we  al- 
ways made  a  lot  of  noise  in  the  bus. 

It  rained  on  Alumni  Day  of  my  third  year  in 
school,  and  only  four  men  returned.  Three  of  them, 
last  year's  seniors,  drove  up  from  Yale.  We  all 
knew  them,  and  they  told  us  a  lot  of  stories  about 
what  they  had  done  after  the  football  game  the  fall 
before.  We  envied  their  smoking  and  having  cars. 

Nobody  knew  the  fourth.  Mr.  Reid  was  lectur- 
ing about  one  of  Conrad's  books  when  he  came  in. 
Mr.  Reid  stopped,  and  went  back  and  shook  hands 
with  him.  He  glanced  hurriedly  at  us.  Mr.  Reid  in- 
troduced himself,  and  the  stranger  said,  "Batchel- 
der,  class  of  '31.  Mind  if  I  just  sit  down  and 
listen?" 

"No,  not  at  all,"  said  Mr.  Reid. 

We  all  stared  at  him.  He  was  a  fat  young  man  of 
about  twenty-seven,  and  he  looked  very  hot.  He 
wore  a  wrinkled  seersucker  suit,  white  wing-tipped 
shoes,  and  a  solid-color  blue  tie.  Blue  was  our 
school  color. 

Mr.  Reid  walked  back  to  his  desk,  and  went  on 
lecturing.  We  acted  just  as  if  everything  were 
normal,  and  as  if  we  were  interested  in  the  lecture. 
Some  boys  made  a  point  of  asking  questions,  but  I 
guess  most  of  us  were  wondering  who  Batchelder 
was  and  what  it  felt  like  to  come  back. 

At  lunch  he  ate  at  the  faculty  table,  next  to  Mr. 
Cartwright.  I  noticed  that  he  kept  looking  around 
at  the  senior  table,  where  the  boys  from  Yale  were 
talking  loudly  and  laughing,  and  then  he  would 
smile,  almost  shyly. 

There  was  no  baseball  game  that  afternoon  be- 
cause of  the  rain.  It  was  very  hot,  and  we  all  sat 
around  and  listened  to  the  victrola.  About  four 
o'clock  I  looked  up  and  saw  him  in  the  doorway.  He 


caught  my  glance,  and  said,  "Hello.  My  name's 
Batchelder,  class  of  '31." 

He  looked  even  fatter  in  the  doorway.  I  said, 
"Come  in,  if  you  can  take  a  little  jazz."  He  looked 
very  hot. 

He  came  in  and  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  the  bed. 
Somebody  shut  off  the  victrola. 

"Don't  turn  it  off  on  my  account,"  he  said.  "I 
like  it." 

Nobody  said  anything  for  a  minute.  Then  I  said, 
"You  said  you  were  here  in  '31?  Has  it  changed 
much?" 

Almost  before  I  had  finished  speaking,  he  ans- 
wered. "Yes,  it  has.  This  house  wasn't  built  when 
I  was  here.  And  neither  was  that  one  across  the 
path."  He  pointed  out  the  window. 

"Fitch  house?" 

"Yes,  Fitch  house." 

There  was  another  silence.  Then  someone  said, 
"Where  did  you  go  to  college?" 

Again  he  replied  quickly.  "I  went  to  Brown,  up 
in  Providence.  Providence  is  my  home-town." 

"I  don't  know  much  about  Brown,"  I  said.  "Did 
you  like  it?" 

"Oh  yes,"  he  said,  "I  liked  it.  I  liked  it  a  lot." 
(Continued  on  Page  32) 
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Excerpts  From  the  Diary  of  the  Late  Rutherford  T.  Amerston 


By  Dirck  Keyser,  '43 


October  28,  1937 
Last  night  1  dreamed  1  was  an  Arab  again.  These 
dreams  are  too  real.  1  can  even  understand  Arabic 
in  my  dream.  I'm  afraid  to  go  down  to  the  library 
to  see  if  f  can  read  it. 

1NOVEMBER  25,  1937 

.  .  .  .and  went  to  bed  about  twelve-thirty.  I  was 
an  Arab  soldier  again.  They  called  me  Sin-saudin 
tiadh  again,  as  they  did  last  week.  There  seems  to 
be  a  connection,  a  sequence,  to  these  dreams.  1  re- 
member that  we  had  driven  pretty  far  east.  .  . 
December  13,  1937 

1  had  another  dream  last  night,  so  I  thought  I'd 
set  it  down  on  paper.  I'm  about  equal  to  an  ensign 
— that  is,  I  seem  to  be  the  lowest  rank  commis- 
sioned olhcer  there  is,  although  1  have  more  power 
than  an  ensign.  Our  detachment  numbers  perhaps 
six  thousand,  and  is  raiding  east  of  Kandahar,  a 
place  I  found  on  the  map  of  India.  It's  across  the 
border  in  Afghanistan,  near  Baluchistan. .  . 
January  3,  1938 

.  .  .  after  an  ambush,  we  have  only  four  thous- 
and men  left  of  our  original  five.  We're  still  going 
up,  still  going  east;  our  commander,  Omar  al  Her- 
az,  has  orders  straight  from  the  Caliph  to  explore 
the  country  between  Dasht-i-Lut  and  Cathay.  We 
will  probably  have  to  avoid  India  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, as  the  people  there  are  very  strong.  .  . 
January  17,  1938 

.  .  .we're  in  high  mountains  now.  It's  cold,  and 
the  air  is  thin ...  we  must  be  at  an  average  altitude 
of  15,000  feet.  .  .  I  looked  at  a  map  of  that  country 
today,  and  we  must  be  in  the  Western  Himalayas 
.  .  .  there  are  only  twenty-five  hundred  left  now .  .  . 
six  hundred  were  killed  in  a  battle  with  savage  Af- 
ghans yesterday .  .  . 

January  22,  1938 

.  .  .we  have  been  going  down  lately;  we  must 
be  going  toward  the  Indus  River.  These  dreams 
frighten  me.  .  . 

February  16,  1938 
.  .  .last  night  in  my  dream-sleep  I  saw  a  written 
message,  and  I  read  it.  .  .so  I  screwed  up  my  cour- 
age, and  went  down  to  the  library;  /  was  able  to 
read  Arabic.  .  . 

March  11,  1938 
.  .  .so  between  looking  at  maps  in  the  Live-world, 


and  guiding  the  expedition  in  the  Drear:  '  xe,  I'm 
exhausted.  When  1  go  to  sleep  in  Live-world,  I 
wake  up  in  Dream-life,  or  vice-versa.  That's  be- 
cause when  the  earth  turns  America  from  the  sun, 
it's  day  in  Asia.  I  can't  stand  it.  I  don't  know  which 
is  the  dream  and  which  is  real. 

April  12,  1938 

...  so  I  must  see  a  psychologist.  Even  Omar  al 
Heraz  is  beginning  to  notice  it.  We're  in  the  high 
Himalayas  now,  in  sight  of  Mount  Everest ...  it  is 
to  the  south  .  .  .  I'm  tired .  .  . 

April  13,  1938 

Omar  al  Heraz  asked  me  why  I  was  so  tired 
when  I  slept  so  soundly  at  night .  .  .  there  are  only 
eighteen  hundred  now.  .  .The  East  haunts  me.  .  . 
I  am  afraid  to  go  to  the  East,  yet  I  must.  .  . 
April  15,  1938 

I  saw  a  psychologist  today.  He  wants  to  observe 
my  Sleep.  We're  getting  near  the  East .  .  . 
April  21,  1938 

I  cursed  a  man  in  Arabic  today.  He  was  as  ama- 
zed as  was  Al  Mersham  when  I  commented  that  a 
vista  before  us  looked  like  that  from  Pike's  Peak .  . 
May  8,  1938 

Today  I  found  a  knife  in  a  sheath  on  my  belt.  I 
recognized  it,  but  was  afraid  to  draw  conclusions 
...  I  asked  what  it  was  at  the  museum .  .  .  and  he 
said  it  was  worn  by  Mohammedans  who  had  made 
the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  .  .  .Just  as  I  had  believed... 
May  18,  1938 

In  Sleep  my  command  and  I  were  caught  in  a 
landslide.  A  rock  hit  me  on  my  skull.  If  I  had  not 
had  my  helmet  on,  I  would  have  been  killed.  .  . 
thirty-nine  of  my  command  were  killed  .  .  .  my  head 
aches  violently ...  Dr.  Ellwood  says  it's  concus- 
sion. .  .can't  understand  why  I  won't  say  how  I  got 
it.  .  .we're  close  to  the  East.  .  .to  Cathay.  .  . 
May  28,  1938 

.  .  .Omar,  with  his  full  force  of  1,860  men,  ad- 
vanced to  the  sack  of  a  town  called  Paan ...  on  the 
Yangtse.  .  .about  seven  hundred  miles  up  the  river 
from  Chungking.  .  .1  dread  the  East.  .  . 

May  30,  1938 

I  will  die  at  Chunking.  .  .We  lost  forty-seven  at 
Paan.  .  .Omar  will  not  be  turned  back.  .  . 

(Continued  on  Page  22) 
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The  Mirror 


By  D.  C.  N.,  '44 


TT  is  Tuesday  night,  and  to  Plainsfield  folk  that 

means  hand  concert  night.  From  miles  around 
they  gather  at  the  square  in  which  the  hand  plat- 
form lies,  encircled  by  maples.  The  summer  moon 
is  obscured  by  the  blaze  of  lights  in  the  square, 
the  players  are  seated  on  the  platform,  and  as  we 
approach,  they  strike  up  a  march. 

We  have  come  rather  late,  and  the  concert  is  al- 
ready well  on,  but  as  we  watch  the  proceedings,  one 
old  man  catches  our  eye.  He  sits  there  in  the  front 
row,  playing  away  on  an  old,  but  still  shiny  clari- 
net, quite  at  ease,  although  the  redheaded  youth  be- 
side him  is  as  nervous  as  a  chicken  on  a  griddle, 
for  it's  his  first  night. 

"Who's  the  old  boy?"  we  ask  of  a  farmer  who 
has  just  driven  up  alongside  in  a  battered  wagon, 
with  his  "ol'  lady"  up  beside  him. 

"Why  that?  Oh,  that's  ol'  Nat  Healy,"  he  cackles 
through  his  ill-fitting  false  teeth. 

"Looks  like  a  bright  old  fellow,"  we  rejoin,  egg- 
ing the  farmer  on,  for  when  these  mountain-folk 


r 


"Stichus,"  by  Plautus,  was  presented  by  the  Latin 
Players.  Bill  Haymond  orates  as  the  father  Antipho. 


get  a-talking,  something  interesting  is  sure  to  come 
to  light. 

"Bright!"  scoffs  our  comrade.  "Why  listen  here, 
son,"  he  says.  "Did  you  know  that  there  feller  kin 
speak  Lating  or  Greek  jest  as  good  as  you  kin 
parlez-vous  in  the  king's  English?  Yessir,  they  say 
he  an'  his  ol'  lady,  when  they  want  ta  talk  'bout 
sompun  t'ain't  nobody  else's  business,  they  jest 
swing  inter  Roman-talk  'thout  even  battin'  an  eye- 
lash." After  this  speech,  our  informant  removes  his 
horn-rim  "specs,"  which  he  wears  only  to  church, 
band  concerts,  Grange  Night,  and  town  meetings, 
'"cause  they  'crease  his  reespec'ability,"  and  wipes 
them  on  his  sleeve. 

"Gee!  He  must  have  worked  awfully  hard  to  get 
all  that  learning,"  we  respond,  as  the  band  swings 
into  the  "Stars  and  Stripes  Forever."  Our  friend's 
wife  interrupts: 

"Well,  he  may've  worked  hard,  and  he  mayn't 
've,  but  't'safe  t'say,  he  don't  work  nohow  now." 
And  she  smooths  out  her  faded  dress. 

"Now  Marthy,"  admonishes  our  man,  "I'm  a- 
telling  thish  shtory — a-a-hem!"  We  turn  to  watch 
the  band  while  the  false  teeth  are  reafRxed.  The 
bandbox,  from  which  emanate  the  delicate  notes 
of  a  Strauss  waltz,  is  surrounded  by  a  string  of 
lights.  The  square  is  full  of  people,  local,  neigh- 
boring, and  summer-visiting.  Over  on  the  porch  of 
the  general  store,  some  of  the  town's  gayer  youths 
are  dancing,  but  most  of  the  people  are  standing 
around  and  chatting. 

"Well,  's  I  was  sayin',"  continues  our  farmer, 
"fact  is,  he's  bright  'nuff,  but  he's  so  consarned 
lazy  thet  he  won't  even  take  the  trouble  t'hitch  up 
his  mare  t'the  buggy  to  drive  up  here,  but  walks 
the  whole  dang  seven  miles  ev'ry  Tuesday  night! 
T'sfact!"  and  he  spits  emphatically  into  the  dirt. 

"Now,  Henry!"  scolds  his  wife.  "How  many 
times  dT  haf'ta  tell  ye  not  to  spit  in  public?" 

"Why  doesn't  he  get  a  car?"  we  ask,  ignoring 
the  by-play. 

"Too  much  trouble  t'learn  how  t'drive.  Why, 
d'ye  know,  they  used  t'be  a  whole  north  wing  on 
his  house,  but  th'  huricane  of  '38  blew  the  ruf  clean 
off,  and  he  aint  never  took  the  time  t'fix  it  up.  So 
(Continued  on  Page  30) 
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Winter  '42 

The  Spy 

By  Wagner  Thielens,  '43 


^HE  morning  sun  shone  brilliantly  over  the  Bel- 
gian  harbor,  baking  the  bare  decks  of  the  ships 
anchored  there,  made  listless  by  rising  and 
falling  with  the  swell  of  the  sea.  From  a  window 
of  the  village  town  hall,  a  German  officer,  his  hands 
clasped  behind  his  back,  was  watching  their  move- 
ment. A  knock  on  the  door  of  his  office  interrupted 
him.  Turning  away  from  the  window,  he  cleared 
his  throat.  "Come  in." 

Two  soldiers  in  uniform  entered,  guarding  be- 
tween them  a  tall,  dark-haired  man  wearing  the 
costume  of  a  French  peasant.  He  was  probably  a 
handsome  man,  the  officer  thought,  but  his  face  was 
now  covered  with  dried  blood,  and  was  disfigured 
by  bruises. 

The  soldier  on  the  man's  right  was  reporting, 
" — captured  last  night,  trying  to  leave  the  coun- 
try in  a  sail-boat,  sir... long  suspected  to  be  a 
British  agent,  nothing  against  him.  He  refuses  to 
speak." 

The  prisoner  was  entirely  composed,  and  the  of- 
ficer noticed  with  irritation  that  he  seemed  actually 
to  be  enjoying  the  situation.  Certainly  there  was  no 
fear  in  his  eyes. 

"Release  him."  The  order  was  curt. 

The  soldiers  loosened  their  grasp  on  the  man  s 
arms  and  shoved  him  into  the  center  of  the  room. 

"What  is  your  name?" 

The  prisoner  smiled  mockingly  for  answer. 
"Tell  me  your  name!"  Each  word  dripped  with 
menace. 

Silence.  The  prisoner's  face  was  impassive. 

The  officer  began  to  redden.  Questioning,  he  rea- 
lized, would  get  him  nowhere. 

"You  understand,  don't  you,  that  you  will  be 
tortured  until  I  have  the  information  I  want,  if  you 
refuse  to  tell  me  now." 

Finally  the  prisoner  spoke.  In  flat  tones: 

"I  understand  that  I  shall  be  shot  as  soon  as  you 
do  get  it,  and  that  you  won't  dare  kill  me  until  you 
have  it.  No  thanks." 

The  officer  gasped  at  the  sheer  audacity  of  the 
man.  Seeking  to  control  his  anger,  he  began  to  pace 
the  floor,  apparently  trying  to  decide  the  prisoner's 
fate. 

The  prisoner  glanced  hurriedly  around  the 
room,  seeking  some  possible  means  of  escape.  The 
man  before  him  might  give  up  the  inquisition,  but 


he  knew  that  he  would  never  be  allowed  to  go 
free.  His  eyes  paused  briefly  on  the  window,  and  a 
speculative  glint  of  hope  arose  in  them.  He  looked 
quickly  at  the  officer  to  see  if  he  was  suspicious. 
"What  is  he  waiting  for?"  he  thought. 

The  officer  paused  by  the  window,  glanced  out, 
almost  smiled,  and  turned  to  face  his  prisoner. 

"You,"  he  began,  "deserve  to ...  " 

Before  he  could  finish  his  sentence,  the  prisoner 
had  sprung  toward  him,  smashed  a  fist  into  his 
jaw  and  disappeared  out  of  the  window.  The  two 
guards  stood  dazed  for  a  second,  then  jumped  to- 
ward the  window,  reaching  for  revolvers.  The 
prisoner  was  already  running  down  the  street  to- 
ward the  corner.  As  they  aimed  at  his  retreating 
figure,  the  officer  called  sharply  to  them. 

"Come  here,  you  fools.  Help  me  up."  The  sol- 
diers looked  at  each  other  in  indecision,  and  turned 
to  obey  his  command.  They  assisted  him  to  his 
feet.  His  face  was  crimson  with  anger. 

"You  dolts,  you've  let  him  escape.  After  him!" 
and  he  pointed  to  the  door.  The  two  soldiers  again 
looked  at  each  other,  then  dashed  in  pursuit.  .  . 

As  the  prisoner  ran  down  the  street,  he  glanced 
back  at  the  window  from  which  he  had  just  jumped, 
and  seeing  the  guns  pointed  at  him,  swiftly  dived 
behind  a  cart  standing  in  the  road.  The  cart  gave 
him  little  protection,  and  he  realized  that  he  was 
still  an  easy  target  for  the  soldiers.  Yet  no  shots 
came.  Maybe  the  men  were  coming  on  foot.  Cau- 
tiously he  glanced  over  the  top  of  the  cart.  The 
window  was  empty.  He  finished  the  distance  to  the 
corner,  and  was  able  to  make  his  way  to  safety.  A 
crowd  of  marketers  was  passing  by,  and  any  pur- 
suers would  lose  track  of  him  immediately. 

"That  idiot,"  he  thought  again  as  he  caught  his 
breath.  "He  must  have  known  I  would  try  to  get 
away,  and  he  did  nothing  to  stop  me.  The  coward!  ' 

The  officer  was  slapping  the  dust  from  his 
clothes  and  picking  up  the  fountain  pen  that  had 
fallen  off  the  desk  when  he  was  knocked  down.  He 
seemed  strangely  unconcerned  over  the  escape  of 
such  an  important  prisoner. 

"The  careless  fool,"  he  muttered,  "I  almost  had 
to  shoot  a  patriot.  I  hope  he  makes  it." 

Then,  shrugging,  he  opened  the  door  to  the  out- 
side office,  and  crisply  and  unhurriedly  gave  the 
usual  instructions  for  the  capture  of  a  spy. 
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Choir  Rehearsal 

By  Edward  C.  Troupin,  '42 


hate  to  break  up  this  bridge  game  two  spades  al- 
ways have  to  go  when  i  start  getting  good  hands 
pass  me  last  hand  two  minutes  of  seven  see  you 
later  fellers  gotta  run  i  guess  herr  pfatteicher  will 
be  slightly  peeved  if  i  breeze  in  late  havent  been  to 
choir  in  two  months  always  trip  over  those  boards 
on  the  way  all  out  of  breath  won't  be  able  to  sing 
for  ten  minutes  anyway  see  if  i  can  get  up  seven  of 
these  steps  in  one  jump  a  sign  on  the  door  students 
are  asked  to  use  the  side  entrance  well  im  not  the 
only  one  that  comes  in  here  reminds  me  of  the  nite 
coffin  rode  a  bicycle  down  the  center  aisle  of  the 
chapel  boy  that  organs  tremendous  wish  i  could 
play  it  sometime  but  theres  always  a  sign  there  too 
please  do  not  use  another  session  of  fats  atticker 
and  his  rhythm  boys  ah-ah-ah-ah-ah-ah-my  throats 
sore  already  i  ought  to  go  in  training  for  this  stuff 
why  do  we  always  have  to  sing  hymns  before  the 
regular  stuff  once  more  for  the  new  men  now  may- 
be we  can  do  some  gilbertnsullivan  this  glee  club 
sings  too  much  high  church  stuff  here  we  go  again 
jubilate  deo  wish  i  could  go  high  enough  that  guy 
burke  can  sure  tickle  the  ivories  and  you  should 
hear  mr  lewis  pound  out  boogiewoogie  wheres  page 
eight  we  always  have  to  go  back  there  once  more 
for  the  weaker  brother  whos  weak  anyway  servite 
domino  sounds  like  a  new  version  of  the  parlor 
game  whens  the  next  trip  we  take  hope  i  get  a  good 
woman  at  bradford  this  year  somebody  is  always 
sour  on  the  last  note  in  laetitia  now  maybe  we  can 
sing  some  gilbertnsullivan  oh  oh  alleluia  never  did 
see  how  they  dared  to  publish  this  job  alleluia  al- 
leluia alleluia  alleluia  gosh  this  guy  thompson  is 
one  track  minded  or  else  hes  got  a  pretty  small  vo- 
cabulary mr  basford  should  get  hold  of  him  oh  veah 
he  learned  a  new  word  amen  at  the  end  its  about 
time  for  some  gilbertnsullivan  now  no  lets  take  out 
the  bach  cantata  now  bachchch  for  a  change  the 
older  i  grow  the  more  convinced  i  become  that  there 
is  nothing  spiritual  in  music  except  in  the  gregorian 
cramps  and  the  bach  that  word  again  chorals  i  know 
that  song  and  dance  by  memory  now  gee  four  years 
is  a  lot  of  bachchch  now  thank  we  all  our  God  no- 
body ever  holds  that  note  long  enough  but  coffin 
wish  i  had  his  voice  well  we  can  now  p'ut  bach  to 
bed  glad  thats  over  now  we  might  do  some  gilbertn- 
sullivan yeah  finally  out  comes  the  book  and  the 


watch  wonder  why  cfpf  always  looks  at  his  watch 
these  choir  rehearsals  havent  changed  in  years  we 
sail  the  ocean  blue  and  sure  can  see  he  doesn't  like 
gilbertnsullivan  de  gustibus  wish  i  could  get  in  this 
pinafore  crew  should  prove  interesting  with  the  fern 
sem  aboard  all  those  who  sing  in  the  choir  on  sun- 
day  will  please  remain  glad  thats  over  at  last  he 
never  gets  much  gilbertnsullivan  done  leaves  it  to 
last  dont  forget  to  sign  the  lateslip  miss  whitney 
must  go  crazy  keeping  track  forgot  last  week  boy 
its  cold  out  here  better  run  or  ill  freeze  to  death 
wish  that  ****  wind  wouldnt  blow  so  much  home  at 
last  guess  i  wont  do  my  work  till  later  gotta  see  how 
superman  came  out  how  was  choir  well  choir  doesnt 
change  much  


Diary  of  Rutherford  T.  Amerston 

(Continued  from  Page  19) 

June  20,  1938 
...  I  have  a  fever ...  I  caught  it  in  Sleep .  .  . 

June  23,  1938 
Dr.  Herkimer  says  that  it  is  a  Chinese  fever 
called  liu-tang-i.  He  could  not  understand  how  I 
got  it .  .  . 

June  24,  1938 
I  am  being  carried.  .  .  in  a  litter.  .  .and  yet.  .  . 
I  am  still  in  bed ...  I  can  see  the  Yangtse  on  our 
right .  .  .  my  book  shelves  are  *****  ...  on  my 
left  *  *  ...  a  rock  wall  ...  *  *  Petry,  Dr.  Herki- 
mer, .  .  .  Ellwood  .  .  .  We're  *  *  .  .  .  far  from  Chun- 
king. .  . 

June  25,  1938 
*  ...  it  is  hot ...  ******_  #  £)r>  *  *  ood's 
nurse,  Lucy,  reading.  .  .*  me.  .  .in  Arabic  *  *  *  * 
.  .  .Omar  *  *  *  *  is  *  praying  *  *  to  Allah  at  my 
left.  .  .we.  .  .can  see  *  *  *  *,  near  *  *,  Chunki  * 


I  can  see  it  *,  too. 


.  some  mandar- 


ins 


*  * 


are  talking.  .  .to  Dr.  Petry.  .  .Omar, 
*  *  *,  looks  angry,  because  *****  ...  Mahomet 
.  .  .  won't  come .  .  .  mustn't  *  let .  .  .  Lucy,  who  *  *  *, 

see  *  .  .  .  write .  .  .  this  *  ...  *  *  she  won't .  .  .  like 

*  *  *  * 

(The  rest  of  the  manuscript  is  illegible;  Mr. 
Amerston  died  on  June  26,  1938,  and  the  above  is 
his  last  entry.) 
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The  Twentieth  Aeroplane 

(Continued  from  Page  14) 

war  with  Japan  might  divert  all  U.  S.-made  planes 
to  the  Far  East,  stopping  deliveries  to  Britain.  Mr. 
Flemming  had  been  in  despair.  Those  daily  five 
minutes  had  become  vital  to  his  well-being — he 
could  hardly  do  without  them.  He  had  at  once  writ- 
ten a  passionate  letter  to  his  Senator  to  tell  him  that 
it  was  imperative  for  the  country  to  go  on  sending 
these  aeroplanes,  realizing  as  he  wrote  this,  the 
chance  it  had  of  influencing  the  government's  de- 
cision on  the  issue  was  less  than  one  in  fifteen  bil- 
lion. All  that  day  he  sat  listening  to  his  radio  in 
order  to  hear  the  outcome  of  the  Congressional 
debate,  and  in  the  evening,  to  his  inexpressible  re- 
lief, he  had  heard  it  announced  that  it  had  not  been 
decided  to  effect  the  proposed  diversion  .  .  . 

There  was  a  sudden  droning  sound  overhead.  Ah, 
they  were  coming  at  last!  With  a  slight  grunt  of  an- 
ticipation Mr.  Flemming  pulled  himself  up  from 
his  deck  chair  in  order  better  to  be  able  to  watch 
the  passing  aeroplanes.  It  is  hard  to  describe  his 
exact  feelings  in  regard  to  them.  Unconsciously  he 
entertained  the  somewhat  groundless  belief  that  his 
daily  presence  on  the  roof  was  essential  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  successful  travel  of  the  planes. 
They  could  not  really  manage  to  fly  by  without  his 
being  there.  It  was  partly  because  of  this  that  he 
had  not  missed  being  a  single  day  on  the  roof  when 
they  passed.  He  had  computed  that  he  had  spent 
more  than  forty-eight  solid  hours  in  watching  them 
pass.  With  a  loud  roar,  the  first  of  the  planes  shot 
by.  Mr.  Flemming  turned  up  his  head  to  follow  its 
course  and  smiled  complacently.  The  second  aero- 
plane followed  closely  in  its  wake.  Then  the  third, 
the  fourth .  .  .  "Sixteen  more,"  reflected  Mr.  Flem- 
ming. How  pleasant  it  was  to  know  that  there  were 
just  sixteen  more  —  not  fifteen  or  seventeen  —  but 
precisely  sixteen.  The  fifth  plane  flew  overhead;  the 
next  four  came  behind  it  in  close  formation.  For  a 
moment,  Mr.  Flemming's  "joie  de  vivre"  became 
so  intense  that  he  felt  like  bursting  out  into  song, 
but  the  recollection  of  his  croaky,  unmusical  voice 
prevented  him  from  acting  on  his  sudden  impulse. 
Ten  more  planes  passed,  and  Mr.  Flemming  ob- 
served each  with  so  absorbed  an  air  that  one  might 
have  supposed  him  to  be  the  person  officially  in 
charge  of  their  safe  passage. 

The  nineteenth  plane  vanished  in  the  horizon, 
and  an  ominous  silence  followed.  It  was  then  that  a 


presentiment  came  over  Mr.  Flemming  that  some- 
thing was  going  to  go  wrong.  He  had  no  concrete 
reason  to  believe  this,  for  it  often  happened  that 
the  twentieth  aeroplane  flew  by  several  minutes 
after  its  fellows.  In  fact,  Mr.  Flemming  had  cal- 
culated only  a  few  days  before  that  there  were  three 
chances  in  seventy-six  of  the  last  plane's  coming  five 
minutes  after  the  preceding  one.  Recalling  this  he 
decided  to  await  the  twentieth  aeroplane.  It  would, 
he  reflected  optimistically,  come  sooner  or  later. 
Five  minutes  went  by,  and  yet  it  had  not  passed, 
ten,  fifteen.  .  .Only  then  did  the  terrible,  yet  all  too 
logical,  idea  occur  to  Mr.  Flemming  that  the  twen- 
tieth aeroplane  would  never  arrive.  The  possibility 
that  he  might  have  miscounted  the  aeroplanes  came 
to  his  mind  as  a  momentary  comfort.  But  no,  it  was 
unthinkable  that  he,  who  had  for  forty  years  been  a 
professor  of  higher  mathematics,  could  fail  to  count 
accurately  up  to  twenty.  He  refused  to  accept  so 
simple  an  explanation.  For  a  moment  he  felt  like 
going  down  to  the  living-room  as  if  all  the  twenty 
aeroplanes  had  passed.  But  that,  he  felt,  would  be 
a  breach  of  trust.  Mr.  Flemming  harboured  the  idea 
that  lie  was  under  an  obligation  to  stay  on  the  roof 
until  the  twenty  aeroplanes  had  flown  by.  Just  then 
he  heard  his  wife  calling  him  from  downstairs. 
"Ernest,  it's  time  for  tea.  Aren't  you  coming  soon?" 
For  some  reason,  her  voice  irritated  him.  What  right 
had  she  to  interfere  with  this,  his  responsibility? 
It  was  his  duty  to  stay  up  there  till  the  twentieth 
aeroplane  passed.  No,  he  would  definitely  not  come 
down  for  tea,  he  decided.  He  would  stay  up  there 
all  night  if  necessary.  Having  serious  doubts  as  to 
whether  he  would  actually  carry  out  his  determina- 
tion, he  repeated  this  in  his  mind  all  the  more  em- 
phatically. "No,  I  can't  come  down  yet,"  he  shouted. 
"All  right,  dear."  Mrs.  Flemming  had  heard  the 
harsh  note  of  stubbornness  in  her  husband's  voice. 
With  the  air  of  one  who  has  made  a  wise  decision 
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and  who  intends  to  carry  it  out,  Mr.  Flemming  re- 
sumed his  place  in  the  deck  chair.  Nothing  would 
move  him  now  till  the  aeroplane  passed.  It  was  a 
warm,  soporific  day;  the  deck  chair  was  comfort- 
able; Mr.  Flemming  was  exhausted  from  his  men- 
tal exertions.  .  .  In  a  few  minutes  he  had  involun- 
tarily fallen  asleep. 

It  was  growing  dark  when  he  awoke  an  hour 
later.  Mr.  Flemming  was  peeved.  He  had  certainly 
not  meant  to  go  to  sleep  like  that.  In  all  probability, 
the  aeroplane  had  already  flown  by.  The  rational 
thing  to  do  would  be  to  go  down  and  forget  about 
that  plane  which  had  already  cost  him  so  much 
useless  trouble  and  annoyance.  But  no,  now  it  was 
too  late  to  turn  back.  That  would  be  the  coward's 
way  of  meeting  the  situation.  The  twentieth  aero- 
plane had  not  come,  he  repeatedly  told  himself. 
If  it  had  it  would  certainly  have  waked  him  from 
his  sleep.  (Only  too  well  did  he  realize  that  this 
was  not  so).  There  was  of  course  no  chance  of  its 
coming  now,  but,  nevertheless  he  would  wait  for  it 
as  a  matter  of  principle.  All  at  once  he  became  en- 
raged in  his  mind  at  the  United  Aircraft  Company. 
It  was  their  inefficiency  that  was  at  the  root  of  the 
whole  matter.  Or  perhaps  it  was  something  worse 
than  inefficiency,  thought  Mr.  Flemming  as  he  sat 
there,  his  eyes  half  closed.  Suddenly  he  perceived 
that  the  United  Aircraft  Company  was  purposely 
cheating  Britain  out  of  one  aeroplane.  It  was  his 
responsibility  to  inform  the  government  of  this  ter- 
rible fraudulence.  He  conjured  up  before  his  eyes 
the  vision  of  hundreds,  thousands  of  women  and 
children  standing  in  the  torn  up  streets  of  London 
about  to  be  bombed  to  death  by  the  Germans.  This 
one  aeroplane,  which  because  of  the  dastardly 
trickery  of  the  manufacturers  was  not  going  to  ar- 
rive, could  save  them  all!  "Emily,"  shouted  Mr. 
Flemming  to  his  wife.  Already  he  was  putting  into 
action  a  vaguely  formulated  plan.  "Please  bring 
me  some  telegraph  forms  at  once."  Mrs.  Flemming 
knew  that  her  husband  had  been  asleep  as  she  had 
been  up  to  the  roof  only  a  few  minutes  before.  Not 
wishing  to  disturb  him,  she  had  returned  to  the 
living-room,  little  realizing  what  were  to  be  the 
consequences  of  that  unhappy  afternoon.  This  sud- 
den request  rather  surprised  her.  Ernest's  rather 
thrifty  nature  had  made  the  sending  of  a  telegram 
a  rare  event  in  their  household,  limited  to  such  oc- 
casions as  the  death  or  marriage  of  a  close  relative. 
Why  should  he  suddenly  want  to  indulge  'in  this  ex- 
travagance, and  besides,  why  could  he  not  come 
down  from  the  roof  to  send  it? 


It  was  with  these  questions  in  her  mind  that  she 
appeared  on  the  roof  a  few  minutes  later  with  a 
block  of  Western  Union  blanks  in  her  hand.  "Had 
a  nice  nap,  dear?"  she  asked  her  husband  who  was 
now  lying  in  the  deck  chair,  a  queer  look  in  his 
eyes.  This  did  not  fail  to  annoy  Mr.  Flemming,  who 
had  at  that  moment  been  wondering  whether  it 
would  not  be  more  advisable  for  him  to  go  to  Wash- 
ington in  person,  there  to  confer  with  the  President 
or  whoever  else  was  in  charge  of  the  matter.  "I 
haven't  been  asleep  at  all,"  he  stated  indignantly, 
"I  was  just  thinking.  Something  rather  important 
has  happened,"  he  added,  as  if  he  were  addressing 
a  child  of  six  instead  of  his  wife.  "It's  my  duty  to 
see  that  the  matter  is  straightened  out  at  once.  Give 
me  a  telegraph  form,  please."  Mrs.  Flemming  was 
worried.  It  was  not  hard  to  see  that  something  was 
wrong  with  her  husband.  "Aren't  you  going  to  come 
downstairs?"  she  asked.  "No,  I'm  not,"  answered 
Mr.  Flemming  positively,  "I'm  staying  here  till  the 
twentieth  aeroplane  comes,  even  if  I  have  to  stay 
all  night."  And  with  these  portentous  words,  he 
snatched  the  telegraph  forms  from  his  wife's  hands. 
"Ernest,  how  could  you?"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Flem- 
ming. There  was  no  answer,  and  it  was  then  that  she 
realized  that  something  in  her  husband's  mental 
state  was  seriously  amiss.  She  must  fetch  the  doctor 
immediately.  There  was  not  a  minute  to  lose.  She 
turned  and  ran  downstairs. 

Mr.  Flemming  was  left  in  peace.  Hastily  he  wrote 
out  a  telegram  to  the  President:  "20th  aeroplane 
from  the  United  Aircraft  not  passed."  A  second  tele- 
gram was  addressed  to  Igor  Sikorsky,  the  head  of 
the  offending  company.  "Your  fraudulence  dis- 
covered," he  wrote,  "immediate  action  being  taken 
through  Washington."  With  these  two  rather  cryptic 
messages  Mr.  Flemming  was  about  to  descend  when 
he  remembered  that  he  would  have  to  keep  watch 
on  the  roof  in  case,  by  some  inconceivable  chance, 
(Continued  on  Page  26) 
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(Continued  from  Page  24) 

the  twentieth  aeroplane  should  pass.  Emily  had 
gone  away,  he  noticed  indifferently.  He  would  wait 
till  she  returned  to  send  the  telegrams.  Meanwhile 
he  would  rest  a  few  moments.  His  brain  was  in  a 
whirl;  he  could  not  see  straight;  he  felt  like  commit- 
ting some  action  of  terrible  violence;  but,  above  all, 
he  saw  hundreds  of  figures  swimming  about  in  his 
mind — their  quantities  blinded  him. 

*     *  * 

When  Dr.  Staunton  arrived  fifteen  minutes  later, 
Mr.  Flemming  was  seated  in  the  deck  chair,  stiff 
and  immobile.  His  eyes  were  fastened  in  front  of 
him,  as  if  he  were  trying  hard  to  detect  some  ob- 
ject in  the  almost  darkened  sky.  For  a  time,  he  did 
not  register  any  reaction  to  the  doctor's  approach 
from  behind.  "Send  these  telegrams  at  once,"  he 
said  suddenly,  proffering  the  two  Western  Union 
forms  and  letting  them  drop  to  the  floor.  Just  then 
Mrs.  Flemming  reached  the  roof.  "How  is  he?" 
she  whispered,  as  if  she  were  standing  at  a  death- 
bed. "How  are  you,  Ernest?"  she  continued,  not 
receiving  any  reply,  "aren't  you  coming  down 
soon?"  "No,  I'm  not,"  said  Mr.  Flemming  without 
moving  a  limb.  "I'm  spending  the  night  up  here. 
Please  fix  the  hammock."  Dr.  Staunton  walked  up 
in  front  of  his  patient.  He  was  at  a  loss  as  to  what 
he  should  do,  never  having  come  across  such  a  case 
before  in  his  career.  "How  do  you  feel,  sir?"  he 
asked  blandly,  omitting  the  usual  preliminaries 
which  he  felt  would  be  superfluous  in  the  present 
situation.  Seeing  that  no  reply  was  forthcoming,  he 
continued,  turning  to  the  unhappy  wife,  "The  first 
thing  to  do  is  to  get  him  down  from  here.  I'm  sorry 
to  tell  you  that  your  husband's  pericraniun  seems 
to  have  suffered  from  external  disturbances  which 
must  have  occurred  fairly  recently."  This  was  the 
doctor's  euphemistic  way  of  pronouncing  that  Mr. 
Flemming  had  gone  mad. 

At  four  o'clock  the  next  day,  the  aeroplanes 
again  flew  by.  But  they  had  no  audience  today  as 
they  soared  over  Mr.  Flemming's  roof.  The  deck 
chair  stood  empty.  Its  customary  occupant  was  far 
away,  lodged  safely  in  an  asylum,  called  the  Sun- 
dale  Nursing  Home.  Mr.  Flemming  was  reclining 
in  an  armchair  in  an  asylum  sitting-room .1  "One  in 
seventy-four,"  he  was  muttering  to  himself,  "one  in 
seventy-four  that  they  let  me  out  before  December." 


Everybody  Knows  Jim 

(Continued  from  Page  17) 

Since  they  were  fond  of  life,  the  partnership  was 
dissolved. 

Jim  remained  with  the  circus  for  a  short  while 
and  then  just  drifted.  After  wandering  for  a  year 
or  two  Jim  decided  to  settle  down.  He  came  home 
to  Cazenovia.  Realizing  that  he'd  missed  his  chance 
for  a  higher  education,  and  that  he  must  work,  Jim 
learned  the  painter's  trade.  He  became  a  good 
painter  and  soon  had  plenty  of  work.  People  were 
beginning  to  respect  him.  It  looked  as  though  he 
might  amount  to  something  after  all. 

As  time  went  on,  Jim  got  married  and  bought  a 
house.  He  had  a  lovely  wife.  When  a  man  marries 
as  fine  a  girl  as  Jim  did,  it  usually  means  he  gets  a 
good  mother-in-law  in  the  bargain.  But  not  Jim! 
His  mother-in-law  was  all  that  the  dragon  type  of 
mother-in-law  is  supposed  to  be.  She  came  to  live 
with  the  young  couple,  bringing  trouble  with  her. 
She  had  a  mean  disposition  and  was  inclined  to 
nag  constantly.  It  was  impossible  to  live  peacefully 
with  her.  Home  became  such  an  unpleasant  place 
that  Jim  started  to  spend  his  evenings  at  the  saloon. 
He  went  there  first  merely  for  lack  of  a  more  peace- 
ful place  to  go.  After  a  while  he  began  to  take  an 
occasional  drink.  His  drinking  was  in  direct  pro- 
portion to  conditions  at  home.  Conditions  got 
worse — both  at  home,  and  within  Jim.  Soon  he  be- 
came a  confirmed  drunkard,  carried  home  night 
after  night.  His  mother-in-law  constantly  whispered 
in  his  wife's  ear  to  divorce  him,  and  Jim  was  so 
constantly  drunk  that  he  was  unable  to  defend  him- 
self. Jim  ultimately  lost  the  struggle.  His  wife  di- 
vorced him,  or  rather,  his  mother-in-law  divorced 
him,  and  Jim  was  hurt,  hurt  deeply,  for  he  loved 
his  wife  as  he  had  loved  no  other  living  thing.  She 
obtained  the  divorce  in  the  west,  remaining  there 
afterwards.  She  soon  was  employed  as  housekeeper 
by  a  wealthy  oil  man.  Eventually  she  married  him. 
That  was  all  Jim  could  stand.  He  went  back  to  the 
circus. 

Years  have  passed,  and  Jim  is  an  old  man;  he's 
sixty-eight,  though  he  doesn't  look  it.  I'm  told  he 
hasn't  changed  much  in  twenty  years.  He  is  today 
as  I  know  him — as  I  have  always  known  him — 
hard  as  steel  (he's  just  muscle  and  bone),  erect, 
tattooed,  grey  haired,  his  nose  pushed  in  by  fistic 
encounters  of  by-gone  days.  Yet  Jim's  still  tough, 
he  is  old  in  experience  but  he's  still  young  in  spirit. 
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I  can  see  him  now — walking  briskly  down  the 
street,  more  spry  than  any  lad  of  sixteen,  stopping 
to  pet  some  dog  (he  loves  animals),  speaking 
cheerfully  to  all  who  greet  him.  Everybody  knows 
Jim  by  reputation  if  not  by  acquaintance.  He's  a 
topic  of  conversation  like  the  weather.  Nobody  re- 
spects him.  No  one  can  help  but  like  him — and 
pity  him. 

Jim's  old  wound  has  almost  healed.  He  jokes 
about  his  wife,  now;  but  his  vice  has  as  strong  a 
grip  as  ever.  He  still  drinks  as  much  as  he  always 
did,  if  not  more.  I  don't  know  how  he  managed 
during  prohibition,  but  he  got  it  somehow.  He  lives 
on  the  ""stuff,"  sometimes  not  eating  for  a  week.  It 
may  be  biologically  impossible  but  he  does  it.  He 
works  a  little — just  enough  to  keep  him  in  liquor. 
He  gets  his  food  from  garbage  pails  in  the  alleys 
behind  grocery  stores.  Sometimes  he  finds  a  half- 
rotten  melon,  a  broken  can  of  vegetables  or  canned 
meat.  Naturally,  it's  harder  in  the  winter  for  Jim 
than  in  the  summer.  He  has  to  work  more  in  win- 
ter because  the  food  isn't  so  plentiful  in  the  gar- 
bage pails.  Jim  shovels  walks  in  winter.  The  rest  of 
the  seasons  of  the  year  he  will  do  most  anything — 
paint  your  flagpole,  churchsteeple,  house,  or  boat, 
or  clean  your  well,  cellar,  or  rugs.  Just  leave  word 
in  the  saloon  and  he'll  be  up  to  see  you  in  four  or 
five  days.  If  the  job  will  take  a  week  or  more,  it'll 
be  wise  to  pay  him  not  more  than  50  cents  a  day, 
and  the  balance  on  Saturday.  It  takes  more  than 
50  cents  to  get  Jim  drunk,  and  he'll  be  sober  by 
Monday  morning.  That  way  he'll  work  steadier  and 
the  job  will  be  done  quicker. 

I  erred  a  bit  when  I  said  Jim  has  no  established 
residence.  He  does  have  what  might  be  called  an 
"office."  The  hardware  store  has  a  warehouse  in 
the  alley  at  the  rear.  Next  to  the  warehouse  is  an 
old  livery  stable.  These  two  buildings  are  about 
four  feet  apart,  but  in  the  rear  they  are  so  con- 
structed as  to  form  a  little  courtyard  about  fifteen 
feet  by  twenty.  The  space  between  the  buildings  is 
Jim's  "hallway."  The  courtyard  is  his  "office."  Jim 
has  inhabited  this  place  in  warm  weather  for  sev- 
eral years  now.  He  sleeps  next  door  in  the  stable. 
With  all  Jim's  faults,  he  is  to  be  commended  for  his 
cleanliness  and  for  not  smoking.  The  owners  of  the 
buildings  don't  mind  having  Jim  there.  He  is  no 
fire-hazard  and  he  keeps  neat  a  place  that  was 
formerly  an  overgrown  weed  patch.  Jim  has  fur- 
nished the  "office"  from  various  dump  heaps — a 
few  old  chairs,  a  couple  of  tables,  a  cupboard,  and 
numerous  old  pails  for  his  laundry.  He  usually 
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has  some  clothes  soaking  in  the  pails,  stirring  them 
once  in  a  while  with  a  stick.  Jim  shaves  in  his  of- 
fice. He's  always  clean-shaven,  and  spotlessly 
clean.  Jim  is  never  anything  but  a  perfect  gentle- 
man with  ladies.  In  winter,  Jim  sleeps  in  an  aban- 
doned house  down  by  the  railroad  tracks.  He  uses 
just  one  room,  in  which  he  has  a  cot  with  some  old 
horse-blankets.  The  winters  are  cold  in  Cazenovia, 
so  it's  miraculous  that  Jim  hasn't  frozen  in  the  old 
shack  when  he's  been  drunk.  The  whiskey  must  act 
as  an  anti-freeze. 

Another  winter  is  drawing  near,  and  again  Jim's 
shovel  will  be  busy.  How  many  more  winters  will 
it  see?  Jim  is  sixty-eight  and  shows  little  sign  of 
weakening.  It  looks  as  though  the  only  thing  that 
will  ever  kill  Jim  is  a  serious  accident  or  a  strict 
prohibition — and  he'd  probably  find  a  way  around 
either.  It  would  be  strange  not  to  have  Jim  Fitch 
around  Cazenovia — to  see  his  vigorous  form  walk- 
ing along  the  street,  admirable,  but  pitiful. 


Day  Dream 

(Continued  from  Page  10) 

places  on  guard.  The  fire  reflected  from  his  young, 
clear-shaven  face,  and  from  the  gold  braid  on  the 
sleeve  of  his  grey  uniform.  Zach  recognized  him. 
It  was  his  company  commander,  Lieutenant  James 
0.  Stockwell,  C.S.A.,  who  had  been  killed  in  action 
at  the  Battle  of  Olusti,  or  Ocean  Pond,  February 
20th,  1864,  which  was — tomorrow. 


FIRST  AID  CLASSES 
become  part  of  Andover's  war  effort.  Here  Ken  Keuffel 
relaxes  while  splints  are  applied. 


Zach  began  to  make  ready  to  take  his  post.  To- 
morrow there  would  be  fighting  to  do  and  he  re- 
joiced at  the  thought.  Zach  was  an  enthusiastic 
young  man,  who  had  not  even  been  dampened  by 
the  wound  he  had  received  a  year  before  while 
serving  in  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia. 

"Come  on,  Bill,  let's  go,"  he  said  to  his  neighbor. 

"My  name's  not  Bill,  old  timer.  But  what's  your 
hurry,  anyway?" 

These  words  hurt  Zach  as  if  he  had  been  struck 
a  sharp  blow.  His  limbs  ached  from  the  damp  wind. 
Only  one  fire  remained  and  a  small  one  at  that. 
Across  from  him  and  around  him  were  khaki  clad 
soldiers,  with  U.  S.  on  their  collars. 

"Say,  old  timer,  I  read  about  some  Civil  War 
battle  near  here  in  a  guide  book.  The  Battle  of 
Some  Pond  or  Other.  Is  that  the  one  you  were  in?" 
and  the  soldier  laughed  heartily. 

Shades  of  the  past  were  gone.  Reality  had  once 
more  enveloped  Zach.  But  he  longed  for  those 
shades,  for  a  past  more  real  to  him  than  the  year 
1942,  like  a  child  longs  for  his  mother,  like  an  old 
man  longs  for  a  home. 


My  Bit 

(Continued  from  Page  15) 

nearest  me.  They  had  wanted  ever  since  the  war 
broke  out,  to  get  a  shot  at  the  Huns,  and  they  weren't 
going  to  miss  a  chance  at  the  raider  now. 

The  raider  was  off  our  port  about  three  miles,  so 
we  headed  in  towards  them  to  get  our  guns  into 
action.  I  heard  a  curse  come  from  one  of  the  gun- 
ner's mates.  The  raider  was  still  out  of  range.  Then 
her  shells  started  to  tell.  Now  we  could  distinguish 
easily  the  orange  flashes  of  her  big  guns.  Orange, 
the  color  of  the  sun.  We  never  knew  what  happened 
next.  I  think  I  saw  by  the  light  of  those  livid  flashes 
the  white  trail  of  a  torpedo.  Then  another  and  an- 
other. One  arm  in  shreds,  the  radio  man  reported 
that  even  the  jury  mast  was  gone. 

Then  we  closed  in.  A  glaring  light  flared  up  as 
we  hit  the  back  of  an  open  enemy  turret.  The  ship 
shuddered  and  shivered  under  the  terrific  beating 
it  was  taking.  My  ears  deaf,  I  only  remember  the 
oiange  golden  tracer  bullets  flying  overhead  as  the 
enemy  plane  dove  from  above.  Down,  down,  down, 
DOWN — it  kept  coming.  Then  I  too  felt  as  though 
I  was  flying  through  air.  My  Bit!  My  Bit!  My  At- 
lantic! And  it  closed  over  my  head. 
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True  Romances 

(Continued  from  Page  13) 

course,  of  course,  of  course."  And  the  octogenarian 
lapsed  into  an  annoying  silence. 

The  Hon.  Frederick  stirred  irritably.  "Well?" 
he  said. 

"Eh?" 

"What  was  it  you  were  looking  at?" 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  the  octogenarian.  "Old  Mr. 
Crawford ..."  He  choked  at  the  memory  and  had 
to  rinse  himself  out  with  milk.  "Old  Mr.  Crawford 
slipped  on  the  ice  outside  there  and  fell  down  and 
banged  his  head.  I  saw  the  whole  thing.  Capital! 
You  should  have  seen  it,  my  dear  fellow.  Served 
him  right,  the  old  coot!" 

""Ymi  have  a  grudge  against  Crawford?"  sug- 
gested the  Hon.  Frederick,  groping.  He  could  not 
understand  the  octogenarian's  grisly  satisfaction  at 
the  accident. 

The  octogenarian  immediately  retired  into  his 
shell.  It  wouldn't  do,  he  realized,  to  go  blabbing 
your  inner  secrets  to  members  of  the  younger  gen- 
eration. Not  safe.  No  telling  what  might  happen. 
He  finished  his  milk  and  maintained  a  frosty 
silence. 

Presently,  realizing  that  he  would  gain  nothing 
by  standing  there  waiting  for  an  explanation  from 
an  octogenarian  who  obviously  wasn't  going  to  give 
him  one,  the  Hon.  Frederick  turned  and  tottered 
back  to  his  chair  and  the  Times.  Soon  he  was  again 
immersed  in  the  latest  follies  of  The  Administra- 
tion. 

But  often,  in  times  of  reminiscence  in  after  years, 
he  was  bothered  by  the  problem  of  the  octoge- 
narian's disgraceful  glee  at  old  Mr.  Crawford's 
slipping  on  the  ice  and  banging  his  head. 
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Anonymous 

A  melancholy  soul 

Is  all  I  possess, 
And  a  bitter  heart. 

I  confess 
That  now  my  fate  I  really  know 

I  wish  I'd  stayed  off  smoking  pro! 
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Blind  Date 

(Continued  from  Page  8) 

The  usual  conversation  at  a  Prom  consists  of 
three  parts.  Part  the  first  goes  something  like  this. 

"Yeah,  Bill  is  a  real  'rock,'  he's  one  0.  K.  guy." 

The  mutual  appreciation  club  holds  a  meeting 
for  the  next  few  minutes,  then  the  mutual  acquaint- 
ance group  gets  under  way.  "Do  you  know  so  and 
so  from  Siwash?"  "Why  yes,  very  well,  swell  per- 
son," lying  as  gracefully  as  possible. 

The  object  of  the  game  is  to  bring  up  as  many 
people  as  you  both  have  never  heard  of,  and  the 
winner  treats  the  loser  to  an  autographed  copy  of 
"How  To  Win  Friends  and  Influence  People." 

Part  the  third  consists  of  swapping  addresses 
and  promising  to  look  each  other  up,  depending  on 
how  hard  up  you  both  are. 

All  in  all  its  a  rather  harmless  pastime,  and  a 
lot  more  fun  than  doing  Latin. 

At  this  point  cruel  fate  steps  in  and  the  fight  is 
on  again.  Perhaps  I  have  maligned  poor  Wilhel- 
mina,  she's  really  an  awfully  nice  girl,  but  it  just 
isn't  written  on  her  face.  She  is  one  of  those  souls 
(lather  common  among  women)  that  talk  on  and  on 
about  things  that  leave  them  speechless,  and  would 
bore  the  ear  off  a  wooden  Indian. 

The  trial  by  fire  is  over  and  you  are  slowly  run- 
ning back  to  Rockwell,  the  conversation  turns  to  the 
morrow  and  what's  to  be  done.  "What  would  you 
like  to  do  tomorrow,  and  by  the  way,  what  time  are 
you  planning  to  get  up?"  You  hope  she  is  like  most 
other  girls  and  that  you  will  receive  the  answer,  "Oh 
about  eleven  o'clock";  but  not  Wilhelmina.  She's 
one  of  those  "Up  bright  and  early"  creatures  that 
you  often  hear  about,  but  never  have  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  run  into. 

"Eight  o'clock,  eh,  what  are  you  planning  on  do- 
ing then?.  .  .Yes,  there's  a  place  called  the  Log 
Cabin,  but  it's  miles  away  in  the  Sanctuary  •  •  .  Oh, 
you  don't  mind  long  walks,  and  you  like  to  com- 
mune with  nature,"  adding  inwardly  that  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning  is  one  heck  of  a  time  to  go 
waltzing  through  the  Sanctuary  communing  with 
nature. 

At  eight  o'clock,  which  is  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  as  far  as  you're  concerned,  the  alarm  goes 
off  announcing  that  nature  is  waiting  to  be  com- 
muned with,  in  the  guise  of  a  frigid  Cook's  Tour  of 
the  Sanctuary.  I  won't  go  into  the  torturous  details 
of  getting  up,  dressing  and  stumbling  over  to  Rock- 


well in  sub-zero  weather;  I'll  just  leave  it  up  to  your 
own  every-day  experience. 

Opening  the  portals  of  Rockwell,  which  over 
Prom  week-end  should  be  inscribed  with  "Abandon 
Hope  All  Ye  Who  Enter  Here,"  you  see  standing 
there  Wilhelmina,  bag  in  hand  and  coat  on  arm.  It 
seems  that  her  school  has  instructed  her  to  come 
straight  back  the  next  morning. 

Your  great  grief  can  be  imagined,  and  in  the  ex- 
citement you  even  offer  to  carry  her  bags.  "You 
have  to  catch  the  next  train,  so  let's  run,  if  you 
don't  mind.  I'd  hate  to  have  you  miss  that  train." 
The  trip  to  the  station  is  accomplished  in  around 
nothing  flat,  and  you  arrive  just  about  even  with  the 
train. 

You  give  her  an  affectionate  handshake,  hope 
she  had  as  "nice"  a  time  as  you've  had,  and  hope 
you  see  her  again,  preferably  in  the  next  world. 

Well,  she's  gone,  and  as  you  slowly  amble  up 

School  Street  you  swear  to  heaven  that  that  was 

your  first  and  last  Blind  Date. 

*    *    *  * 

Dear  Mary, 

It  certainly  was  a  shame  you  couldn't  make  the 
Prom.  But  don't  worry,  I  had  a  swell  time.  You  see, 
an  awfully  nice  girl  from  Dana  Hall  came  up  and 

we  

OV  Nat 

(Continued  from  Page  20) 

the  whole  thing  has  gradially  fell  t'pieces.  'Never 
used  thet  part,  anyway,'  says  he. 

"Yep,  he's  quite  a  feller.  Oh,  you'll  see  him  some 
mornin'  talkin'  pol'tics  with  them  big-wigs  up  to  the 
hotel,  or  passin'  the  time  o'  day  with  Preacher 
after  Sunday  service,  or  swappin'  yarns  with  Jim 
Howard  down  t'the  store.  He  gits  along  jest  as  well 
with  any  of  'em. — But  I  can't  stay  no  longer,  son," 
he  suddenly  breaks  off.  "Got  t'git  back  t'Thetford 
afore  too  long,  for  it's  gittin'  late.  Goodbye!" 

And  away  creaks  the  ancient  wagon  bearing  the 
chatty  couple.  The  crowd  is  slowly  going  now,  for 
the  band  has  finished  its  last  number,  and  the  play- 
ers are  packing  up  their  pieces.  We  see  a  man  con- 
gratulating the  perspiring  leader.  Then,  after  stop- 
ping a  bit  at  the  store  for  some  refreshment,  we 
climb  into  the  car,  and  start  back  to  the  "hotle." 
As  we  swing  away  from  the  lights  of  the  square  and 
into  the  darkness  beyond,  our  headlights  pick  out 
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a  rather  stooped  figure,  trudging  along  the  wind- 
ing road  ahead,  with  an  aged  and  threadbare  blue 
coat,  an  even  more  aged  pair  of  baggy  trousers,  no 
hat,  and  rough,  worn  boots.  As  we  come  nearer,  we 
recognize  in  the  glare  of  our  lights,  the  bright,  blue 
eyes  and  grey,  stubbly  beard  of  the  subject  of  our 
recent  "confab." 

"Hello  there!"  we  say.  "Want  a  ride?" 

"No  thanks,"  he  answers  politely.  "I'd  jest  as 
soon  walk,"  and  on  he  trudges  into  the  night. 


25  Years  Ago 

(Continued  from  Page  16) 

in  this  log  since  we  got  here.  There  are  ten  left,  in- 
cluding me. 

April  12.  A  ship  has  been  sighted  that  looks  like 
the  German  raider,  so  I  am  going  to  bury  this  book 
in  its  box.  I  shall  mark  the  spot  with  an  oar.  May 
the  man  who  finds  this  be  not  in  the  same  situation. 
God  help  him,  if  he  is! 

That,  Sir,  is  the  story  I  have  to  tell.  I  hope  you 
can  use  this  in  your  book.  I  shall  be  looking  for  it. 
I  would  appreciate  an  autographed  copy. 

H.  C.  Atmann,  Gunner's  Mate 
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Letters  To  The  Editors 

Your  last  issue  was,  frankly,  terrible.  The  art 
department  was  bad  enough:  the  photographs  were 
second  rate,  and  the  cartoons  were  simply  infan- 
tile. But  the  written  material,  which  is  supposed  to 
be  the  basis  of  your  magazine,  was  worse  yet.  It 
was  either  blood-and-thunder,  pure  silliness,  or  gen- 
erally poor  English.  Furthermore,  you  have  sunk 
to  the  depths  of  printing  ads  "compliments  of  a 
friend."  If  all  Mirrors  are  going  to  be  like  this,  it 
might  be  a  good  idea  for  you  to  stop  putting  the 
magazine  out  altogether.  You  might  use  your  talents 
to  better  advantage  banding  birds. 

P.  A.  '42 


Allow  me  to  say  that  in  my  opinion  the  Mirror 
for  the  Fall  of  '41  is  by  far  the  best  issue  I  have 
seen  since  I  have  been  in  Andover.  The  work  of  the 
Art  department,  sketching  and  cartooning,  and 
photography,  is  especially  praiseworthy;  but  in- 
deed I  must  say  that  the  literary  value  of  the  maga- 
zine cannot  and  must  not  be  underestimated.  Truly 
this  recent  issue  is  one  of  interest. 

Robert  B.  Woolsey 


Compliments 
of 

The 

Andover  Book  Store 
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Escape 

(Continued  from  Page  9) 

against  their  brass  buckles.  Marol  took  out  a  worn 
cigarette  and  shakely  lighted  it.  As  he  puffed,  he 
felt  a  bit  of  relief  which  stopped  his  hands  from 
shivering.  Clumsily  he  drew  out  his  watch  and 
gazed  at  it  for  a  minute;  quarter  to  four,  fifteen 
more  minutes.  A  pall  of  gloom  seemed  to  cover  the 
room  as  Marol  looked  from  face  to  face.  He  seemed 
to  hear  nothing  but  a  dull  humming  and,  now  and 
then,  a  voice  or  two  talking  in  swift  and  indistinct 
French.  Then  the  door  to  the  station  entrance  swung 
open  and  three  heavily  set  storm-troopers  swept  in. 
The  men  motioned  to  the  soldiers,  and  they  came 
to  immediate  attention. 

About  fifteen  minutes  later  Marol  heard  the 
distant  rumble  of  the  train  as  it  approached  the 
station.  The  storm-troopers  re-entered  the  platform. 
Seeing  Marol,  they  shot  a  glance  at  a  photograph 
that  the  center  man  was  holding.  For  a  minute 
there  was  complete  silence.  The  officers  looked  at 
each  other  and  began  to  smile.  One  started  to  laugh 
and  then  the  others  joined  in.  The  laughter  echoed 
and  reechoed  along  the  dimly  lighted  tunnel.  The 
three  men  started  forward,  their  merriment  slowly 
subsiding.  With  a  steady  pace  they  came  closer  and 
closer.  Marol,  shaking  and  sweating,  stepped  back- 
ward. The  storm-troopers  bore  down  slowly.  The 
rumbling  of  the  oncoming  train  grew  louder;  all 
other  sounds  were  drowned  out  by  the  clashing 
noise.  Marol  stepped  back  quickly.  He  went  too  far. 
His  inhuman  scream  was  lost  by  the  noise  of  the 
tiain  as  it  thundered  in.  There  was  a  thud  as  the 
train  struck  his  body.  The  engine  came  to  a  grinding 
stop.  The  three  men  looked  at  each  other,  their 
smiles  gone.  The  center  man  crumpled  the  piece 
of  paper  with  Marol's  picture  on  it  and  let  it  fall 
to  the  floor.  When  the  officers  had  left,  a  passerbv 
stooped  and  picked  up  the  paper,  unfolded  it  and 
read: 

"Orders  for  squad  commander  Kurts;  Find  Jean 
Marol  (picture  enclosed)  and  inform  him  that 
there  is  no  need  of  his  appearance  at  headquarters 
as  the  culprits  who  attacked  the  soldiers  have  been 
apprehended  and  have  confessed." 

A  gust  of  night  air  carried  away  the  nofe  as  the 
man  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  moved  on  among 
the  people  of  Paris. 


Reunion 

(Continued  from  Page  18) 

I  glanced  at  my  roommate.  I  saw  that  he  was 
thinking  the  same  thing  as  I  was.  My  eye  fell  on 
the  box  of  crackers  on  the  bed. 

"Will  you  have  a  cracker?"  I  asked.  "They're 
pretty  stale,  but  they  don't  taste  bad." 

"Thanks,"  he  said,  and  reached  into  the  box.  He 
sat  on  the  edge  of  the  bed  munching  them.  Someone 
turned  on  the  victrola.  When  the  record  was  over, 
Batchelder  began  to  speak. 

"We  used  to  have  great  feeds  when  I  was  here," 
he  said.  "One  of  the  boys  always  had  a  box  from 
home,  and  we  used  to  sit  up  all  night  eating  cake 
and  drinking  pop.  We  were  always  sick  the  next 
day,  but  that  never  used  to  bother  us." 

"Yes,"  my  roommate  said,  "we  do  that  too." 

"It's  too  bad  it  had  to  rain,"  I  said.  "The  ball 
team's  pretty  good  this  year,  and  you  might  have 
seen  a  good  game."  Then  I  added,  "Did  you  play, 
Mr.  Batchelder?" 

"Please  don't  call  me  'Mister',"  he  said.  "My 
name  is  Paul.  No,  I  didn't  play  baseball.  I  was  too 
fat — couldn't  lean  down  far  enough  to  get  the  balls. 
I  was  manager,  though."  He  smiled  a  little,  but  I 
couldn't  tell  whether  it  was  regret  or  recollection 
which  caused  it.  Then  he  said,  "I  did  play  football, 
though.  Can't  be  too  fat  for  that."  And  he  smiled 
again. 

I  noticed  that  his  collar  was  as  wrinkled  as  the 
seersucker  suit.  He  was  perspiring  heavily.  I  looked 
at  my  roommate  again. 

Nobody  could  think  of  anything  to  say.  Finally 
he  got  up. 

"Thanks  a  lot  for  the  crackers,"  he  said.  "Hope 
your  ball  team  comes  out  pretty  well." 

He  started  for  the  door,  and  for  some  reason  we 
all  stood  up. 

"Goodby,"  he  said. 

"Goodby,  Mr.  Batchelder,"  I  said,  and  then  I 
wished  I'd  called  him  Paul. 

He  went  out,  and  we  saw  him  walking  slowly  up 
to  Main  House  in  the  rain. 

"Funny  duck,"  said  my  roommate,  and  someone 
switched  on  the  victrola. 

"Not  so  funny,"  I  said,  but  I  don't  think  he  heard 
me. 
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In  This  Issue 

For  several  years  it  has  been  a  custom 
of  the  Mirror  to  publish  the  winning  essay 
of  the  annual  Means  Essay  competition. 
This  year's  winner,  The  Theory  of  the 
Spirit,  by  Roger  Morgan  ably  carries  on  a 
fine  tradition.  On  page  7. 

Chengtu  Incident,  by  William  Phelps,  is 
the  winner  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly  Contest 
for  Private  School  Essays.  We  are  proud 
to  present  this  narrative  essay  which  has 
earned  such  fine  national  recognition. 

My  First  Date  is  on  the  light  side.  The 
first  published  work  of  its  author,  William 
Rentschler,  the  story  is  a  whimsical  tale 
of  a  social  experiment  which  we  all  had 
to  undergo  back  in  the  dim  past.  On  page 
9. 

Night  Raid,  by  David  Moxley,  is  a  story 
of  a  British  bombing  flight  over  Germany. 
Its  greatest  punch,  however,  comes  from 
its  quiet,  thoughtful  philosophy  on  what 
this  war  is  all  about.  This  is  really  worth- 
while reading.  On  page  17. 

Always  Look  for  the  Trademark  is  one 
of  the  goofy  stories  about  charming  crooks 
and  unsuspecting  victims.  In  the  hands  of 
a  dependable  author  like  Dave  Chavchav- 
adze,  this  plot  is  good  for  plenty  of  fun.  On 
page  11. 

Im  pressioni  sties:  The  Beggar  by  the 
Lamp  Post  is  why  Norman  Barrett  has  been 
wandering  around  the  campus  asking  all 
his  friends,  "What  do  you  think  of  im- 
pressionism as  an  approach  to  literature?" 
On  page  13. 

Are  Teachers  People,  though  you  would 
never  guess  it  from  the  title,  is  about  a 
baseball  game.  To  say  that  it  is  by  Jim 
Godwin,  last  issue's  prize-winner,  is  recom- 
mendation enough.  On  page  18. 

Miss  Frumpkins  Last  Journey  is  by  Ivan 
Morris,  which  means  that  it  is  guaranteed 
as  unusual  and  interesting  writing.  It  con- 
cerns a  California  school  teacher  adrift 
in  Mexico,  and  the  reason  why  she  never 
left  the  U.  S.  A.  again.  On  page  6. 

Another  feature  headliner  is  Fred  Son- 
tag's  Looking  Back,  which  reviews  the  four 
year  history  of  the  class  of  1942.  This  is 
on  page  8. 
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Editorial  

JN  his  last  issue  every  editor  writes  a  "swan  song."  If  the  tune  always 
sounds  much  the  same,  it  is  because  "thank  you,"  however  sincere,  is  not 
original.  At  the  end  of  his  term  of  office,  nevertheless,  an  editor  cannot  help 
but  wish  to  express  heartfelt  appreciation  to  the  many  people  whose  help  has 
been  essential  to  the  success  of  his  publication. 

This  year's  editor  inherited  a  magazine  which,  under  last  year's  progres- 
sive leadership,  had  pioneered  with  many  new  features.  We  have  gone 
ahead,  with  excellent  co-operation  in  every  department.  Managing  Editors 
Dave  Chavchavadze  and  Craig  Gilbert  have  been  of  great  assistance,  both 
through  their  experience  and  their  willingness  to  turn  out  copy.  The  entire 
Literary  Board  has  done  its  part  in  writing  and  in  various  administrative 
tasks.  The  English  Department  has  continued  its  support,  and  again  we  are 
indebted  to  Dr.  Fuess  for  the  stimulation  supplied  by  the  Mirror  Prizes. 

The  Business  Board,  headed  by  Business  Manager  Phil  Toohey,  has  been 
one  of  the  most  active  and  successful  in  Mirror  history.  Throughout  the  year, 
it  has  worked  doggedly  to  keep  the  magazine  out  of  the  red,  while  absorbing 
a  bigger  art  budget  and  increased  production  costs.  Although  matters  have 
been  complicated  by  a  war-time  advertising  slump,  new  customers  have  been 
found  and  old  ones  brought  back  into  the  fold  until,  as  this  goes  to  press,  it 
appears  that  the  Mirror  may  break  even  for  the  first  time  in  many  years.  A 
sizeable  exchange  list  also  has  been  built  up  by  our  ambitious  Exchange 
Editor  Al  Stone. 

During  the  past  year,  the  Art  Department  has  become  perhaps  the  most 
distinctive  feature  of  the  Mirror.  This  is  due  in  large  part  to  the  efforts  of  Art 
Editor  Sam  Rogers,  who  did  every  bit  of  drawing  in  our  Fall  Issue,  and  since 
then  has  carried  on,  even  from  a  sick  bed.  Much  credit  also  belongs  to  Mr. 
Patrick  Morgan  and  his  students  in  the  studio  art  courses,  who  have  devoted 
a  great  deal  of  time  to  drawing  for  the  Mirror.  Equal  appreciation  is  due  the 
Pot  Pourri  and  various  photographers  among  the  students  who  have  enabled 
us  to  use  photographs  for  the  first  time. 

That  part  of  publication  about  which  most  students  know  the  least  is  the 
process  of  printing.  Here  the  Mirror  has  been  very  fortunate  in  securing  the 
services  of  The  Townsman  Press.  Its  manager,  Mr.  Elmer  Grover,  has  been 
extremely  co-operative  in  suggesting  and  carrying  out  changes  and  improve- 
ments in  format.  The  whole  staff  has  shown  great  patience  with  our  inex- 
perience. 

Finally,  we  wish  to  thank  the  entire  student  body  for  the  support  it  has 
given  us,  as  shown  by  increased  sales  and  the  encouragement!  which  every 
editor  needs.  We  are  grateful  not  only  to  those  whose  contributions  were 
accepted,  but  to  writers  whose  work  we  could  not  use  this  year.  These  men 
will  be  the  source  of  material  for  future  Mirrors.  We  also  give  sincere  thanks 
to  our  adviser,  Mr.  Dudley  Fitts,  who  allowed  us  a  free  hand  in  working  out 
our  plans. 

At  the  top  of  next  year's  masthead  will  be  Editor-in-Chief  Harold  Owen. 
As  we  yield  our  places  to  next  year's  officers,  we  feel  that  we  have  accom- 
plished at  least  partially  what  we  set  out  to  do,  but  we  arc  confident 
that  the  new  staff  will  produce  an  even  better  magazine:  one  which  will 
develop  as  the  school  develops  under  the  hard  test  of  present  events. 
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Miss  Frumpkin's  Last  Journey 


By  I.  Morris 


"^^ISIT  Mexico,  land  of  sunshine,  beauty,  and 
romance,"  read  Miss  Frumpkin.  "Come  now 
to  the  country  of  eternal  manana!"  Outside  the  rain 
was  falling  in  a  steady  stream,  and  was  beating 
heavily  against  the  windows  of  the  Grand  Hotel 
Santa  Lucia,  as  if  intentionally  to  belie  the  prom- 
ises of  the  guide  book.  How  different  it  all  was 
from  what  she  had  anticipated!  Miss  Frumpkin 
painfully  called  to  mind  what  only  a  few  hours  be- 
fore she  had  expected  to  find  on  her  arrival,  and 
the  words  of  the  travel  agent  in  Des  Moines  rang 
in  her  ears.  "It's  enchanting,"  he  told  her.  "The  sun 
shines  all  day,  but  in  the  evenings,  a  cool,  fragrant 
breeze  .  .  ."  She  had  been  delighted  by  his  glowing 
praise,  poured  forth  as  though  he  had  himself  ex- 
perienced these  evenings. 

And  as  she  had  sat  in  the  train  that  morning,  she 
had  tried  to  imagine  the  delights  of  Mexico  City, 
"the  gayest,  most  exciting  town  in  the  world,"  as 
the  agent  had  described  it  to  her.  She  pictured  her- 
self arriving  at  the  station.  A  band  would  probably 
be  playing,  and,  to  the  strains  of  martial  music, 
she  would  alight  onto  the  sunlit  platform.  A  dark, 
handsome  senor  would  step  up,  and  gallantly  offer 
to  assist  her  with  her  baggage.  .  .  .  Miss  Frumpkin 
was  not,  as  a  rule,  an  imaginative  person.  Years  of 
hard,  monotonous  work  at  the  typewriter  in  the 
Iowa  Trust  Company  had  taken  from  her  all  that 
smacked  of  the  original,  leaving  her  a  prosaic,  mid- 
dle-aged spinster.  But  this  trip  to  Mexico,  her  first 
journey  from  Los  Angeles  for  more  than  thirty 
years,  had  had  an  iacjriali  ig  e.Tsct.  She  had  been 
saving  money  her  whole  hie  for  it,  and  the  idea  of 
going  abroad  had  been  in  her  mind  continuously. 
If  anything  were  to  go  wrong  .  .  .But  no.  Now  that 
the  hopes  and  plans  of  twenty  years  were  at  last  be- 
ing consummated,  she  did  not  wish  to  rationalize 
her  extravagant  expectations. 

The  train  had  arrived  in  Mexico  City  a  little  be- 
fore noon,  only  five  hours  late  (unusually  punc- 
tual for  any  country  south  of  the  United  States). 
Instead  of  the  much-advertised  Mexican  sun,  there 
was  a  thin  drizzle,  which  made  the  large,  dirty  sta- 
tion appear  even  more  dismal  than  usual.  Nor 
was  there  any  band  such  as  Miss  Frumpkin  had 


sanguinely  expected  to  find,  but  even  if  there  had 
been  one,  its  music  would  certainly  have  been 
drowned  in  the  tremendous  din  of  the  station  and 
in  the  continuous  cacophony  of  motor-horns  which 
Mexican  automobilists  delight  in  using.  Miss 
Frumpkin  looked  around  in  amazement.  "Surely 
this  can't  be  Mexico  City,"  she  thought.  She  had  ex- 
pected to  find  a  station  that  was  bright,  gay,  and 
colorful,  full  of  orange  trees  and  other  tropical 
vegetation;  instead,  it  was  smoky  and  dirty,  far 
worse  in  every  way  than  the  one  in  Los  Angeles 
which  she  had  left  five  days  previously.  At  first  she 
refused  to  believe  that  she  had  aotually  arrived, 
and  she  stood  on  the  platform  wondering  whether 
she  should  not  get  back  on  the  train.  All  of  a  sud- 
den her  thoughts  were  interrupted.  A  corpulent 
Mexican  porter,  already  staggering  under  the 
weight  of  numerous  valises  and  overcoats,  seized 
her  suitcase,  which  was  lying  on  the  platform  a  few 
yards  off,  and  hurried  off  with  it,  before  Miss 
Frumpkin  could  say  a  word  in  protest.  He  had  dis- 
appeared from  sight  in  a  few  moments,  and  though 
she  tried  to  follow  him,  she  was  unable  to  see  where 
he  had  gone,  on  account  of  the  tremendous  crowd 
of  people  on  the  platform.  The  gallant  senor  of 
Miss  Frumpkin's  day-dreams  failed  to  appear  at 
(Continued  on  Page  30) 
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The  Theory  Of  The  Spirit 

By  Roger  H.  V.  C.  Morgan,  '43 
Editor's  Note:  The  following  was  the  winner  of  First  Prize  in  the  Means  Essay  Contest. 


/CIVILIZATION  after  civilization  has  risen  and 
fallen  upon  theory;  men  have  lived  and  died 
by  theory;  they  have  given  up  their  lives  to  prove 
and  disprove  theory.  Some  men  have  sacrificed 
their  lives  in  vain  and  their  theories  have  died  with 
them;  others  have  proposed  and  proved  theories 
which  have  not  been  disproved  for  thousands  of 
years. 

During  the  time  that  a  theory  is  in  operation  it  is 
considered  by  the  majority  of  men  as  fact;  a  few 
men,  however,  in  every  age  spend  their  lives  trying 
to  pull  to  pieces  the  accepted  theory  of  the  mo- 
ment. If  they  fail,  they  are  called  cynics  and  fools, 
who  are  trying  to  destroy  the  immortal;  but,  if  they 
should  succeed,  they  are  called  geniuses  and  libera- 
tors of  mankind. 

Thus  the  whole  history  of  civilization  has  been 
a  history  of  changing  theory.  A  theory,  which  every 
age  has  puzzled  over,  has  been  a  theory  of  what  is 
life,  and  what  is  emotion,  and  what  controls  life 
and  emotion. 

Earliest  man  endowed  the  rocks  and  the  trees 
with  spiritual  authority;  he  believed  in  a  theory 
that  these  idols  could  control  things  over  which  he 
himself  had  no  power.  Later,  however,  he  began  to 
understand  more  about  the  rocks  and  the  trees,  so 
he  worshipped  the  weather,  the  elements,  and  the 
heavenly  bodies. 

Still  this  was  not  good  enough;  it  provided  no 
permanent  explanation.  Man  once  again  evolved 
another  theory,  a  theory  of  many  gods,  who  con- 
trolled the  emotions  as  well  as  physical  things.  This 
theory  lasted  through  most  of  the  great  civilizations 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  hut  it  became  farcical  and 
foolish,  when  the  gods  began  to  trick  and  murder 
one  another. 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  Hebrews  had  evolved 
another  theory  to  suit  their  own  needs;  a  great 
single  God  who,  with  fire  and  blood,  would  protect 
His  oppressed  peoples.  This  was  an  excellent  theory 
for  one  nation  and  one  race,  but  it  was  not  suited  to 
the  whole  world. 


Most  theories  have  been  evolved  not  by  one  man 
but  by  many;  they  have  grown  into  the  life  of  a  na- 
tion or  an  age.  One  Man,  however,  came  who  ele- 
vated the  Hebrew  theory  to  a  place  where  it  became 
acceptable  to  all  men.  Christ  proposed  a  theory 
which  now,  two  thousand  years  later,  is  still  the 
most  important  to  us;  many  times  ii  has  been  chal- 
lenged, but  never  has  it  been  defeated. 

This  theory  of  Christ's  has  been  misinterpreted 
again  and  again.  It  has  been  used  as  an  excuse  to 
seize  temporal  power  and,  worse  still,  to  shackle 
thought.  It  has  been  smothered  in  pomp,  ceremony, 
and  superstition,  and  yet  it  survives  today  a  rising 
rather  than  a  falling  force. 

Darwin  proposed  a  theory  which  explained  me- 
chanically things  which  the  Church  had  explained 
mystically.  Men  after  Darwin  went  further;  they 
tried  to  give  mechanical  explanations  of  the  teach- 
ings of  Christ;  they  tried  to  deny  the  existence  of 
any  form  of  spirit  at  all;  they  tried  to  put  all  the 
emotions  into  biological  pigeon-holes;  and  they 
tried  to  make  out  that  no  form  of  immortality  was 
possible. 

This  form  of  materialism  began  to  crumble;  man 
could  not  believe  in  a  theory  which,  as  Dunne,  a 
modern  mathematician,  says,  describes  this  world 
as  "an  antechamber  to  eternal  extinction."  A  spirit 
had  to  be  acknowledged  that  became  an  absolute 
and  final  necessity. 

Today,  when  a  material  world  is  materially  col- 
lapsing, it  becomes  more  and  more  clear  that,  what- 
ever form  it  takes,  the  theory  by  which  we  live 
must  include  a  belief  in  a  spiritual  power.  A  new 
theory  may  be  found  through  the  mathematics  of 
the  most  advanced  scientists,  but  it  has  not  been 
established  yet;  and,  whatever  outward  form  it 
takes,  whether  it  be  Christianity  for  the  West,  Mo- 
hammedanism for  the  East,  or  any  other  theory  any- 
where, the  theory  by  which  men  live  must  spring 
from  a  belief  in  something  that  transcends  this  im- 
perfect material  world. 
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Looking  Back 

By  Frederick  H.  Sontag,  '42 


ROOKING  Lack  now,  some  four  years  after- 
wards, those  one  hundred  odd  of  us  who  started 
in  Phillips  Academy  four  years  ago  may  well  be 
very  thankful  for  all  that  has  been  granted  us.  Un- 
doubtedly, we  will  be  the  last  class  at  Andover  that 
will  finish  out  its  regular  Senior  year,  and  which 
will  witness  a  regular  graduation  exercise.  Perhaps 
we  may  also  be  the  last  class  that  will  enter  various 
colleges  before  the  draft  age  is  lowered  to  18. 

That  famous  hurri-   

cane,  now  already 
forgotten  in  the  pages 
of  history,  in  our 
Junior  year,  was  a 
warning  of  what  was 
to  come.  The  earth 
was  to  be  shaken 
hard,  and  the  human 
beings  on  it  still  more 
severely  yet.  The 
Czechoslovakian  af- 
fair was  hardly  talked 
about  here,  and  the 
world  was  still  at 
peace.  It  was  after 
the  Christmas  vaca- 
tion of  our  first  year 
that  Dr.  Fuess  one 
morning  at  assembly 
said,  "I  can  see  only 
black  clouds  on  the 
horizon.  I  fear  it  may 
be  war.  If  it  must  be 

war,  we  must  fight.  The  changes  caused  by  any  war, 
however  short  or  remote,  will  be  most  profound  on 
Phillips  Academy." 

In  those  days,  these  were  considered  alarmist's 
words,  but  how  true  they  were  a  few  short  years 
later,  and  how  sadly  had  the  nation  lacked  men  of 
foresight!  Our  Lower  year  we  hardly  dreamed  that 
in  a  couple  of  years  we  would  have  war,  with 
rationing,  acceleration,  and  all  the  rest  of  it. 

We  slowly  saw  Hitler  advance  unchecked,  and 
we  wondered  vaguely  whether  it  would  be  Poland 
or  Bulgaria  that  would  be  next.  Chamberlain  was 


Sonnet 

By  Richard  Morgan,  '44 

When,  after  having  climbed  for  one  long  hour 
Amid  the  pine  and  o'er  the  soft  ground  fern, 
I  reach  the  rocky  summit  and  the  tower 
That  crowns  the  mount,  and  then  I  backward  turn 
To  view  the  valley  from  which  I  just  rose 
Four  thousand  feet  above  the  level  seas, 
And  see  so  far  below  (What  all,  who  knows? )  — 
Small  squares  of  meadow  next  to  those  of  trees; 
The  houses  of  the  town,  the  stores,  the  church, 
That  like  small  fairy  models  'neath  mclie: 
The  road  to  home  so  stately  lined  with  birch, 
Where  live  my  friends,  where  trod  the  passers-by — 
1  think  how  wonderful  are  God's  great  plans 
That  fashioned  this  wide  scene,  compared  to  man's! 


never  popular  at  Andover,  and  our  British  Ex- 
change Students  had  a  lot  of  explaining  to  do.  Also 
for  the  first  time  no  Nazi  German  Exchange  came  to 
Andover.  Jim  Ryley's  soccer  teams  sorely  missed 
the  Helz  Scheides,  the  last  of  whom  came  to  P.  A. 
during  our  Junior  year. 

The  sitting  war  bored  P.  A.  Dick  Stevenson  ran 
away  to  Canada  to  join  the  R.  C.  A.  F.,  but  was 
brought  back  for  another  year  of  study.  This  was 

the  year  of  indecision 
and  confusion,  both 
at  Andover  and  in  the 
nation.  Before  Amer- 
ica had  been  compla- 
cent, lazy,  and  self- 
centered.  The  Wil- 
sonian  ideal  of  a 
League  of  Nations 
had  been  shattered. 
Col.  Stimson's  warn- 
ings and  attempts  to 
stop  Japan  were  not 
heeded  or  had  come 
to  nil.  However,  dur- 
ing our  Upper  year, 
the  nation  began  to 
stir.  The  morale  of 
the  student  body  was 
poor.  Dr.  Fuess  right- 
ly complained,  and 
good  student  leaders 
were  sadly  lacking. 
Everybody  wanted  to  be  left  alone  and  not  bothered. 
Dunkerque  broke  like  a  rude  shock  upon  Andover 
and  the  nation.  Slowly  things  began  to  change. 

During  our  last  peacetime  summer,  we  saw 
Bishop  Hobson's  valiant  "Fight  for  Freedom"  Com- 
mittee battle  the  defeatist  forces  of  isolationism,  so 
wrongly  called  "America  First."  During  that  sum- 
mer prior  to  our  Senior  year,  we  enjoyed  the  last 
regular  summer  of  our  beach  and  holiday  life  for 
quite  some  time  in  the  future.  When  we  returned 

(Continued  on  Page  26) 
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My  First  Date 

By  William  H.  Rentschler,  '43 


Tl/f  Y  throat  was  parched  and  my  voice  cracked 
as  I  muttered  the  number  into  the  telephone  re- 
ceiver. As  I  lay  sprawled  over  a  huge  armchair, 
beads  of  perspiration  found  their  way  out  onto  my 
forehead.  Finally,  after  what  seemed  an  eternity, 
I  was  accosted  with  a  gruff  "Hello"  from  the  other 
end  of  the  line.  Her  father,  I  thought.  I  asked  for 
Nancy;  my  voice  was  still  shaky.  He  mumbled 
something  about  waiting  a  second,  and  then,  in  a 
mufflled  voice,  I  heard  him  say,  "Nancy,  it's  some 
boy."  Eternity  passed  again,  before  a  sweet  voice 
seemed  to  sing  "Hello." 
Then  after  a  few  prelimin- 
ary parries,  coupled  with 
some  uh's  and  ah's,  I  came 
to  the  point  abruptly — 
"Would  you  like  to  go  to  the 
Junior  Cotillion  next  Satur- 
day evening?"  She  then 
deserted  the  'phone,  appar- 
ently to  ask  permission,  and 
a  third  eternity  slipped  by, 
this  one  slightly  longer  than 
the  first  two.  I  waited,  with 
a  silent  prayer  on  my  lips, 
and  finally  she  returned — ■ 
"I'd  love  to  go  with  you." — 
the  cherished  words.  I  want- 
ed to  yell  with  joy,  but  I  postponed  it  for  twenty  odd 
seconds  needed  to  end  the  conversation.  Then,  for 
a  solid  ten  minutes,  I  was  a  Cherokee  on  the  war- 
path, as  I  danced  around  in  fanatical  joy,  much  to 
the  wonderment  of  the  whole  household. 

With  the  first  obstacle  met  and  overcome,  I  felt 
quite  chipper  and  strutted  around,  daring  anyone 
to  ask  me  what  I  was  doing  next  Saturday  night. 
In  no  time  at  all,  the  big  day  was  at  hand. 

I  rose  early,  and  as  the  minutes  ticked  by,  I  could 
only  think  of  the  evening  to  come.  I  should  imagine 
that  that's  about  the  way  it  is  when  you  do  anything 
for  the  first  time,  but  this  was  different.  Here  I  was, 
a  gawky  adolescent  (maybe  even  pre-adolescent) 
of  thirteen,  barely  having  gotten  over  the  thrill  of 
my  first  long  pants,  and  now  really  becoming  a  man 
of  the  world.  Yes  sir,  unbelievable — but  true. 


"To  Blush  Unseen" 

Anonymous 

O!  Nightingale,  0  Bird  of  song, 

0  praised  of  poets,  pure  of  tone — 
Sing  on!  Tell  on  thy  celestial  saga; 

Thou  art  not  yet  complete 
Poor  thing,  Sing  on! 

Thou  are  not  yet  fulfilled: 
For  I  have  never  heard  thee. 


The  dance  started  at  seven,  and  I  was  up  from 
the  supper  table  before  I  even  got  started.  Then 
came  a  rush  for  the  bathtub,  which,  strangely 
enough,  was  my  own  idea.  After  a  vigorous  scrub- 
bing, supervised  by  mother,  I  began  the  procedure 
of  dressing,  which  moved  along  surprisingly  well, 
despite  a  button  which  I  pulled  off,  and  then  a  lost 
shoe.  Finally,  all  that  remained  was  the  applica- 
tion of  comb  and  brush  to  my  none-too-cooperative 
locks.  A  more  than  liberal  dose  of  my  own  concoc- 
tion of  Vitalis  and  aqua  pura  finally  overpowered 
the  cowlick,  though  no  soon- 

  er  did  I  turn  from  the  mirror 

than  it  bobbed  up  again. 

Since  I  was  unable  to 
drive  (state  laws  plus  pa- 
rents), I  walked,  turning 
down  Dad's  offer  to  act  as 
chauffeur.  N  e  v  ertheless, 
Dad  was  very  acceptable  as 
family  banker,  so  he  un- 
ravelled a  generous  amount 
of  "cash"  at  my  request. 
Mother  reminded  me  of  a 
handkerchief,  and  after  ac- 
quiring this  vital  accessory, 
I  jauntily  started  off  on  the 
hoof. 

As  I  set  out  though,  I  began  to  get  an  empty 
feeling  in  the  pit  of  my  stomach.  A  new  problem 
stared  me  in  the  face.  How  would  I  act  when  I 
arrived  at  my  date's  dwelling?  I'd  passed  it  off  as 
a  cinch  before,  but  by  golly,  now,  with  each  step, 
it  seemed  just  a  little  tougher,  and  by  the  time  I 
swung  into  the  path  leading  to  the  front  door,  I  felt 
about  one  jump  from  the  undertaker.  To  add  to 
my  misery,  that  dog  in  the  front  yard  didn't  look 
like  any  Isolationist  I'd  ever  seen.  I  wormed  my 
way  past  him,  and  then,  darn  it,  the  door-bell  stuck. 
Finally  the  door  swung  open,  and  the  opening  was 
filled  by  a  large,  grinning  man — her  father.  He 
asked  me  to  come  in.  I  smiled  weakly  in  assent 
and  then  crossed  the  threshold  to  what  I  thought 

(Continued  on  Page  32) 
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Learning  To  Ski  Indoors 

By  Victor  Henningsen,  '43 


"V7"ES,  gentlemen,  I  tried  to  learn  how  to  ski  in- 
doors. I  list  that  as  one  of  the  few  great  mis- 
takes I  have  made  in  my  short  life. 

Why  I  ever  tried,  or  why  I  even  went  as  far  as 
the  slope  in  Macy's  is  more  than  I  shall  ever  fathom. 
It  seems  that  one  day  while  hurrying  through  the 
station,  my  eye  was  caught  hy  a  gaudy  poster  show- 
ing a  tall  young  man  hurtling  through  the  ether  on 
what  seemed  to  be  a  couple  of  barrel  staves. 

The  next  thing  I  knew  I  was  buying  a  book  on 
"How  to  Learn  to  Ski  at  Home."  Well,  I  read  the 
book  and  was  convinced  I  could  be  a  second  Dick 
Durrance  without  leaving  my  own  library. 

I  bought  a  pair  of  skis  and  all  the  accessories 
that  go  with  them,  and  as  I  looked  at  myself  in  the 
glass,  I  thought  I  certainly  must  be  the  best  dressed 
indoor  skier,  though  having  the  skis  on  backwards 
didn't  help  matters  to  any  great  extent. 

After  a  week  of  what  the  book  called  "Stationary 
Practice"  in  my  room,  I  decided  to  try  my  "wooden 
wings."  The  fact  that  there  was  no  snow  didn't 
dampen  my  ardour,  for  the  front  stairs  were  as 
good  as  any  hill.  So  my  maiden  voyage  was  down 
the  stairs  and  into  the  library.  Of  course  the  fact 
that  my  mother  was  entertaining  in  the  library,  un- 
known to  myself,  didn't  help  one  little  bit. 

After  this  successful  venture  I  grew  bolder,  I 
wanted  new  fields,  the  stairs  had  become  child's 


TEA  DANCE,  a  feature  spring  socialt  event, 
finds  Louise  Penhallow,  voted  the  most  beautiful 
girl  in  Beaver  Country  Day  School,  as  the  partner 
of  Fred  Moore. 


play  and  I  yearned  for  harder  and  more  exciting 
tests  of  my  skill. 

You  can  imagine  how  excited  I  was  when  one 
day  I  opened  the  paper  and  there  was  a  page  in  the 
advertising  section  devoted  to  the  announcement  of 
a  giant  new  ski  slide  at  Macy's,  covering  all  of  six 
floors. 

Nothing  would  do  until  I  had  tried  that;  I  had  to 
get  to  that  slide. 

So  one  fine  day  I  put  on  my  outfit,  tossed  my  skis 
over  my  shoulder  and  I  was  off.  I  encountered  a  bit 
of  difficulty  in  the  subway,  as  it  was  the  rush  hour 
and  not  every  one  appreciated  my  "wooden  wings." 

I  got  to  the  store  and  clambered  in  the  elevator 
and  went  straight  up  to  the  sixth  floor,  and  when  I 
stepped  out,  you  can  imagine  my  thrill  at  the  mag- 
nificent vista  that  stretched  before  my  eyes. 

On  my  left  were  Shoes,  Underwear  and  Antique 
Furniture,  and  to  my  right  was  the  Hardware  De- 
partment, and  below  my  feet  there  unfolded  a  trail 
of  borax  weaving  in  and  out  from  floor  to  floor. 

I  fairly  leaped  into  my  skis,  grabbed  my  poles 
and  pushed  off  on  one  of  the  most  disastrous  trips 
I  have  ever  made. 

I  started  off  rather  slowly,  but  between  Junior 
Misses  and  Ladies'  Millinery  I  picked  up  speed, 
and  from  Men's  Haberdashry  on  I  was  going  like 
the  wind. 

It  was  superb  (while  it  lasted),  a  turn  here  to 
miss  a  salesgirl,  a  jump  over  a  telephone  booth,  all 
taken  in  stride,  but  my  Waterloo  came  at  Pots  and 
Pans.  Instead  of  Christying  to  the  right  I  went 
straight  ahead  through  boilers,  frying  pans,  roast- 
ers, skillets  and  egg  beaters,  and  the  racket  was 
likened  to  fifty  million  tin  lizzies  falling  apart  at 
the  same  time. 

I  came  to  a  stop  finally  at  a  sales  counter,  and  in 
my  hand  instead  of  a  ski  pole  I  held  a  frying  pan, 
and  my  jaunty  ski  cap  had  come  off  and  in  its  place 
was  a  large  double  boiler,  not  so  jaunty. 

Well  that  cured  me,  and  now  if  I  so  much  as  even 
see  either  a  ski  or  a  pot  I  get  the  screaming  mimis. 

And  let  me  serve  as  a  living  warning  to  any  of 
you  who  have  the  same  idea  as  I  had.  Forget  it  and 
go  see  a  movie. 
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Always  Look  For  The  Trade  Mark 


By  David  Chavchavadze,  '42 


TT  all  began  soon  after  I  came  to  Paris  that  won- 
derful summer  after  my  divorce.  The  telephone 
in  my  room  rang,  and  it  turned  out  to  be  an  old 
Farmington  schoolmate  of  mine,  Tess  Slater,  who 
I  didn't  even  know  was  in  Paris. 

"Darling,"  she  gushed,  "you  simply  must  come 
over  to  meet  the  most  wonderful  man!  He's  one  of 
these  romantic  refugees.  Do  come!"  She  gave  the 
name  of  a  large  hotel. 

When  I  arrived,  Tess  greeted  me  with  more  gush, 
adding  to  it  a  warm  embrace,  which  was  rather 
strange  considering  we  had  always  loathed  each 
other  at  school.  Then  she  took  me  into  the  drawing 
room  and  said: 

"Anne,  I  want  you  to  meet  His  Serene  Highness, 
Prince  Bananavsky.  Your  Highness,  this  is  Mrs. 
Edmund." 

Before  I  had  time  to  look  around  me,  the  prince 
had  kissed  my  hand  and  murmured  in  a  soft  voice, 

"Madame,  you  weel  forgeef  me  when  I  say  that 
I  am  charmed,  exquisitely  charmed." 

There  wasn't  much  I  could  do  but  look.  He  must 
have  been  over  six  feet  tall.  His  clothes  were  con- 
servative, and  perfectly  cut,  as  if  he  had  been 
poured  into  them.  He  wore  a  large  grey  tie  with  a 
huge  pearl  pin  in  it.  A  slightly  greying  short  beard 
covered  his  chin,  and  in  his  left  eye  was  a  large 
monocle  with  black  ribbon  attached.  He  seemed  to 
radiate  suavity.  I  was  charmed. 

For  the  rest  of  the  summer,  Igor  (His  Holiness 
asked  me  to  call  him  that)  and  I  were  constantly 
together.  He  introduced  me  to  many  of  his  friends, 
and  I  was  a  great  success.  I  have  often  wondered 
why.  You  see,  I  was  never  particularly  popular  in 
the  States,  but  in  Paris  that  summer  all  of  the  inter- 
national set  was  at  my  feet.  I  suppose  I  am  just  the 
type  that  appeals  to  Europeans.  My  independence, 
of  course,  was  not  hampered  by  any  financial  con- 
siderations. Alimony  from  Peter,  and  a  reasonable 
allowance  from  father  left  me  rather  well  off,  and 
even  enabled  me  to  keep  a  medium-sized  yacht 
( crew  of  forty) . 

T^or  often  told  me  of  his  horrible  experiences  in 
tli  it  Russian  Revolution,  in  which  he  had  lost  every- 
thing. He  told  me  how,  while  fighting  against  the 
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Reds,  he  had  killed  eighteen  of  them  single-handed, 
during  a  skirmish.  Then  he  would  describe,  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  the  splendor  of  court  life  in  Old 
Russia,  where  he  had  been  a  general.  Poor  man,  I 
just  couldn't  resist  giving  him  sums  of  money 
occasionally.  You  could  see  that  it  hurt  his  pride, 
but  his  need  was  so  great  that  he  accepted  them.  It 
would  have  hurt  his  pride  more  if  he  had  not  been 
able  to  keep  up  an  aristocratic  appearance.  Also  I 
occasionally  helped  along  some  of  Igor's  friends, 
of  whom  I  kept  meeting  more  and  more. 

One  day  toward  the  end  of  my  stay  in  Paris,  Igor 
announced  that  he  had  planned  an  entertainment 
for  me. 

"My  dear,"  he  said,  "I  am  geeving  a  small  party 
in  your  honor  at  zis  hotel.  I  have  invited  all  my 
friends  that  you  know,  and  many  ozers.  Weel  you 
do  me  ze  honor  of  attending?" 

I  was  touched.  It  was  the  act  of  a  gentleman.  Of 
course  I  agreed  to  come. 

When  the  night  of  the  reception  arrived,  I  felt 
like  a  queen  receiving  her  court.  I  stood  there  in 
my  white  evening;  gown,  decorated  with  a  pearl 
necklace  (a  wedding  present  from  father),  receiv- 
ing the  aristocracy  of  Paris  which  had  come  to  bid 
me  good-bye.  Faithful  Igor  stood  by  my  side,  intro- 

(Continued  on  Page  25) 


PICTOGRAPH,  a  movie  juke  box,  was  the  latest 
speculative  venture  of  Leon  ("Doc")  Davidson. 
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Impressionistics:  The  Beggar  By  The  Lamp-post 

By  Norman  Barrett,  '42 


The  beggar  stood  there  by  the  lamp- post,  with  his 
hand  outstretched. 

1VTRS.  JONES  had  been  in  the  attic  all  day.  Her 
original  intention,  to  find  an  old  cookbook,  had 
evolved  itself  into  clearing  out  the  long  abandoned 
trunks.  Her  every  part  smelled  of  moth-balls  as 
she  held  up  suit  afer  suit  and  dress  after  dress  of 
old  clothes.  They  were  shiny,  torn  in  spots,  but  they 
would  be  of  some  use,  she  declared.  Appearing  at 
dinner,  she  asked  her  husband  his  opinion.  "My 
dear,  I  can't  wear  old  clothes.  In  my  business  I 
must  appear  well  at  all  times."  Came  the  reply, 
"But  dear,  it  would  be  such  a  splendid  way  to 
economize."  Answered  the  husband  "out  of  the 
question."  Retorted  the  spouse,  "Dear,  but  old 
clothes  are  so  comfortable,  and  .  .  ." 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon.  The  sun  had  been 
shining  brightly  all  day  and  the  robins  were  all  in 
song.  Swinging  in  from  the  garden  came  the  pretty 
young  daughter  of  the  house.  The  basket  on  her 
arm  was  full  of  gay  flowers.  Slipping  the  basket  to 
the  floor  she  lovingly  put  its  most  beautiful  content 
in  the  lapel  of  her  waiting  lover's  coat.  The  next 
day  came  an  off-season  snowstorm  and  flowers  grew 
no  more. 

The  sweating  Negro  came  staggering  up  Lennox 


avenue.  Tired,  thirsty,  hungry,  he  collapsed  on  a 
doorstep.  "I'll  never  git  to  the  poolroom  at  this 
rate,"  he  muttered  to  himself.  "Ma  feets  is  killing 
me."  Resolutely,  spurred  on  by  the  haunting  image 
of  the  rolling  cue  ball,  he  drew  from  his  pocket  a 
large,  ragged-edge  knife.  Carefully,  he  now  traced 
criss-crossing  slits  in  his  shoes,  both  on  the  tops  and 
bottoms.  Reassured,  he  replaced  them,  stood  up, 
and  now  walked  thankfully  off  around  the  corner. 

Thundering  down  the  polo-field  came  the  horse- 
men in  hot  pursuit  of  the  little  white  ball.  They  were 
riding  hard  in  their  effort  to  drive  it  between  the 
two  singular  striped  posts  which  marked  the  goal. 
Four  horses  were  pressed  together  in  the  rush.  A 
player  swung  his  mallet.  The  goal  was  made. 
Swinging  his  mallet  back  into  place  he  struck  the 
opposing  man  in  the  face.  Every  one  of  his  front 
teeth  was  broken  out.  His  face  was  streaming  blood 
as  they  rushed  him  away. 

"Junior,  come  in  here  this  moment  and  get  ready 
for  dinner.  Why,  look  at  you.  You're  filthy.  What 
have  you  been  doing!" 

"Baseball,  ma'am,"  was  the  reply. 
"Never  have  I  seen  anything  so  dirty  in  my  life. 
You'd  think  that  you'd  never  had  a  bath.  You're 
simply  covered.  Get  upstairs  this  minute,  and 
don't  you  dare  come  down  until  every  bit  of  that 
filth  is  off  you." 
"Yes'm." 

The  small  group  of  tourists  was  climbing 
through  the  woods  of  Yellowstone  National  Park. 
Suddenly  the  French-Canadian  guide  motioned 
them  to  stop.  He  stood  pointing  towards  the  base 
of  a  large  tree.  "There's  your  first  bear."  he  re- 
marked. A  girl  spoke  out  from  among  the  group, 
"My,  isn't  his  face  bitter  and  grizzly?" 

The  uniformed  attendant  of  the  human  club  was 
making  his  way  through  the  maze  of  leather-cush- 
ioned chairs,  collecting  all  bits  of  refuse  in  a  little 
tray.  Upon  surveying  the  total  contents  of  his  tray, 

(Continued  on  Page  32) 
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"H.  M.  S.  PINAFORE"  was  the  first  joint  pro- 
duction of  the  Glee  Clubs  of  Abbot  and  Andover, 
and  a  smashing  success.  Work  began  long  before 
the  performance,  with  the  stage  crew  making 
scenery.  —  Then  long  hours  of  rehearsal  —  Be- 
tween songs,  the  chorus  gets  in  a  quick  game  of 
1  n  idge  —  Before  the  play,  Mr.  Vuilleumier  helps 
the  nervous  performers  dress  —  Dress  rehearsal. 
The  principals  line  up:  Dave  Moxley  as  Capt. 
Corcoran,  Wagner  Thielens  as  Bob  Backstay,  Bill 
Coffin  as  Clem  Porter,  Alva  Houston  as  Josephine, 
Tom  Quarles  as  Ralph  Rackstraw,  and  Harold 
Owen  as  Dick  Deadeye. —  The  finished  perform- 
ance: Tom  courts  Alva.  —  Quarles,  Thielens,  and 
Bigelow  sing  "A  British  Tar"  —  Alva  Houston, 
Louise  Leslie  as  Cousin  Hebe,  and  Bunny  Shaw 
as  Buttercup  shrink  from  Harold  Owen. — Flushed 
with  success,  the  stars  smile  for  the  press  after 
the  show. 


The  Mirror 


Chengtu 

By  William 

Inscribed  at  the  city  of  Chengtu,  in  the  29th 
year  of  the  Republic,  at  the  time  of  the  Eighth! 
Moon. 

HpHE  night  is  silent,  broken  only  by  the  buzzing  of 
a  few  insects  in  the  rose  vine.  The  cold  shafts 
of  an  extraordinarily  bright  moon  filter  down 
through  the  willows  outside  my  window.  Ever  since 
I  was  a  small  boy  I  have  loved  to  watch  the  pure 
curve  of  our  Szechwan  moon  sailing  over  the  tips 
of  these  willows  and  reflecting  on  the  lacquer  leaves 
of  die  lan-mou  trees.  She  makes  my  world  into  a 
fairy  one  of  soft  outlines  and  dark  shadows,  a  scene 
that  never  fails  to  fill  me  with  a  sense  of  that  deep 
calm  which  embodies  the  spirit  of  old  China. 

But  things  have  changed  now.  For  some  strange 
reason  beyond  my  understanding  our  moon  no 
longer  brings  that  peace  and  beauty  which  I  love. 
That  moon  is  now  a  sign  to  us  of  suffering  and  de- 
struction. We  watch  her  appear  again  each  evening 
over  the  city,  with  apprehensive  eyes.  For  those  for- 
tunate enough  never  to  have  known  a  feeling  like 
this  one,  it  is  difficult  and  terrible  to  describe.  All 
that  had  once  signified  serenity  and  loveliness  now 
stands  for  sorrow,  hatred,  and  death.  Here,  looking 
out  upon  this  scene,  so  familiar  and  yet  so  strange, 
a  deep  longing  sweeps  over  me  for  the  times  that 
have  passed  and  the  peace  I  have  known. 

The  night  is  clear  and  sweet,  with  a  sweetness 
that  is  now  terrifying.  I  pray  that  it  may  pass  with 
no  alarms,  that  those  great  silver  gnats  of  destruc- 
tion with  deadi  loaded  on  their  wings  will  not  re- 
turn a^am,  yd  knowing  that  it  is  too  much  to  hope 
for. 

Five  nights  consecutively  the  shrill  rise  and  fall 
of  the  air-raid  siren  has  penetrated  the  moonlit  still- 
ness. Five  nights  the  weary  people  have  poured  out 
of  the  city,  quickly  throwing  their  most  precious 
possessions  into  the  square  cloths  which  they  carry 
on  their  backs.  They  are  not  so  fortunate  as  we  are. 
There  is  no  safety  in  the  cramped  city  where  the 
tiny  houses  are  crowded  in  side  by  side  like  ker- 
nels on  an  ear  of  corn.  So  at  the  first  alarm,  they 
must  leave  and  go  out  into  the  hills  where  safety 
lies. 

The  stillness  rests  upon  the  city  like  a  blanket. 
Suddenly  from  the  east  rises  that  sound  I  know  so 


Incident 

L.  Phelps,  '42 

well,  a  sound  forever  stamped  upon  my  memory. 
It  is  as  if  the  pent  up  stillness  has  suddenly  been 
given  the  power  of  utterance.  Instantly  the  slumber- 
ing city  awakes  to  life.  Its  sound  is  carried  to  me 
on  the  breeze  like  the  low  snarling  of  some  animal. 

I  walk  out  onto  our  back  veranda  and  stand  look- 
ing out  at  the  glow  in  the  sky  that  marks  the  city, 
and  I  visualize  the  scene  that  is  taking  place  there 
only  as  one  who  has  lived  through  it  can  visualize 
it.  There  are  the  frightened  cries  of  family  waking 
family,  the  hurried  gathering  of  each  household's 
belongings,  the  last  glance  at  the  only  home  and 
shelter  that  one  knows,  and  the  thought:  "Will  that 
little  store  with  its  low  wooden  counter  and  stone 
pillar  be  there  when  we  come  back,  or  will  there  be 
in  its  place  a  heap  of  ashes  like.  .  .?  But  no,  it 
cannot  be.  It  is  a  dream  that  will  be  gone  tomorrow. 
Nothing  like  that  can  ever  happen  here."  But  most 
terrible  of  all  is  the  look  of  unbelieving  wonder 
mirrored  in  each  face,  the  childlike  helplessness 
that  says  far  more  than  mere  words.  "Why  is  this 
happening  to  us?  What  does  it  mean  and  who 
started  it V  What  have  we  done  to  deserve  it?" 

The  weird  wail  of  the  signal  again  forces  itself 
through  the  darkness.  It  is  hard  to  describe  such  a 
noise  with  words.  Perhaps  it  is  like  giving  a  sound 
to  the  hollow  feeling  we  sometimes  get  when  keyed 
up  to  face  some  ordeal.  This  second  rise  and  fall  of 
the  siren  means  that  the  enemy  planes  have  passed 
beyond  the  city  of  Chungking,  two  hundred  miles 
away  down  the  river,  and  are  headed  in  our  direc- 
tion. That  gives  us  only  minutes  to  open  all  the  win- 
dows and  doors  in  the  house,  to  keep  them  from 
being  blown  in  by  concussion,  and  to  get  to  the 
dugout. 

Our  dug-out  is  in  the  back  garden.  It  was  once  a 
gracefully  curved  lotus  pond,  filled  with  lily  pads 
and  enormous  goggle-eyed  goldfish,  but  now, 
empty,  it  has  five  great  willow  trunks  laid  across 
it,  and  padded  with  bamboo  sand-filled  baskets,  it 
makes  an  excellent  shelter  which  is  really  very  safe. 
It  would  not  stand  up  under  a  direct  hit,  but  whose 
dug-out  would? 

It  is  cool  in  the  dug-out  after  the  depressing  heat 
of  the  August  evening,  and  sitting  here  I  can  feel 

(Continued  on  Page  23) 
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Mr*  Woodman  Goes  To  Town 


By  H.  H.  Owen,  Jr.,  '43 


TJOMER  WOODMAN  woke  up  that  morning 
with  feelings  more  than  a  little  mingled — in 
fact,  not  far  short  of  being  royally  scrambled.  A 
strong  sense  of  guilt  was  uppermost  at  the  moment, 
and  as  he  slipped  out  of  bed — carefully  so  as  not 
to  wake  up  his  wife,  who  was  still  sleeping  noisily 
on  her  side  of  the  bed — he  started  pacing  up  and 
down  the  floor  of  their 
neat  bedroom.  Still  in 
the  corner  of  his  mind 
was  the  strange  little  feel- 
ing. Then  he  remembered. 
He  stole  quietly  to  the 
closet  and  peered  in.  Hor- 
rors! It  was  still  there. 
No  bad  dream,  this.  He 
closed  the  door  swiftly 
and  backed  against  it, 
holding  it  shut.  Panic 
seized  him.  In  exactly 
seven  and  one-half  min- 
utes his  wife  was  due  to 
wake  up,  and  then  all 
would  be  lost.  A  desper- 
ate sense  of  impending 
doom  swept  over  him. 
With  the  courage  born  of 
desperation  he  threw 
open  the  closet  door  and 
stood  staring,  a  trifle 
nearsightedly,  at  his  folly 
of  follies. 

A  complete  change  of 
spirit  rushed  through  him.  The  same  feeling 
that  had  prompted  the  deed  was  returning,  he  knew, 
and  a  sense  of  exhilaration  followed.  He  began  to 
dress  at  least  5  minutes  earlier  than  was  his  wont. 
Reaching  into  the  closet  he  pulled  out  the  offending 
object — which  was  only  a  suit  of  clothes.  But  what 
a  suit!  Homer,  still  in  his  heady  mood,  nevertheless 
winced.  It  had  large  rambling  checks  of  alternate 
green  and  a  sort  of  -  er  -  yellow,  pointed  lapels, 
heavily  padded  shoulders,  and  pants  that  tapered 
wickedly  to  a  cuffless  finish. 

He  could  recall  entering  the  clothing  store — not 


hiirror  Board  Member's  Plea 

By  Harry  Phillips,  3d,  '44 
I 

This  literary  publication. 
Though  part  of  P.  A's  education, 
Gets  no  liberal  lubrication 
From  the  student  population. 

II 

How  about  a  contribution 
To  this  worthy  institution? 
Though  we  offer  retribution, 
Do  you  prefer  destitution? 

Ill 

Teachers  give  you  extra  credit, 
"That  ain  t  bad,"  why,  son,  you  said  it! 
Tenderly  your  piece  we'll  edit, 
After  we  have  slowly  read  it. 

IV 

But  the  part  that's  most  appealing 
Is  the  proud  triumphant  feeling, 
When  you  send  your  parents  reeling 
By  "Doc"  Fuess's  prize  revealing. 


the  sedate  one  where  he  usually  got  his  clothes — 
to  buy  a  handkerchief,  and  had  caught  sight  of  this. 
He  had  tried  it  on  with  reckless  abandon,  and  throw- 
ing caution  and  the  careful  training  of  seven  years 
of  married  life  to  the  four  winds,  had  bought  it. 

Now,  in  the  sober  reaction  of  a  cold  prosaic  dawn 
in  a  suburb-dweller's  bedroom,  he  was  not  in  the 

least  remorseful.  In  fact 
he  was  putting  the  rig  on. 
Refusing  to  look  in  the 
mirror  until  the  meta- 
morphosis was  complete 
he  put  a  purple  hander- 
chief  in  the  slanted  pock- 
et and  knotted  a  tie — a 
flowery  silk  affair — 
which  he  had  also  bought 
in  a  moment  of  weakness. 
Then  he  stole  out  of  the 
bedroom  and  raced  down 
the  stairs,  jumped  the  last 
three  steps,  skidded  on 
the  carpet  and  flung  him- 
self into  his  seat  at  the 
breakfast  table.  The 
maid  gaped  in  unabashed 
horror  as  he  plunged  into 
his  grapefruit  voracious- 

ly. 

When  his  wife  came 
into  the  room  he  had 
screwed  his  courage  to 
the  sticking  place — which 
was  far  easier  than  he  had  expected.  He  held 
her  chair  jauntily  for  her  and  sat  down  again. 
"Homer!"  she  gasped,  and  then  was  speechless. 
Homer  chuckled  in  a  man-of-the-sporting-world 
manner.  "Spring,  you  know — I  needed  something 
with  a  little  color  to  it."  "Color!"  she  said,  but 
the  more  pertinent — and  frank — adjective  she  bad 
been  about  to  use  stuck  in  her  throat,  so  she  said, 
"I  suppose  they're  -er  -  fashionable  now?"  Homer 
refused  to  answer,  but  winked  wickedly  at  her. 

(Continued  on  Page  26) 
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Mirror 

By  Wagner  Thielens,  '43 


^I^EN  minutes.  Ten  minutes  to  go  down.  Only  a 
'  spreading  oil  slick  now.  He  couldn't  finish 
that  rummy  game  with  Carl  and  Jibe,  now.  Jibe, 
who  knew  all  the  girls. 

Five  cents  a  chip  rummy.  He'd  been  six  bits  in 
the  hole  when  the  torpedo  hit.  His  luck  was  always 
bad,  anyhow.  When  he  and  another  guy  liked  a 
girl,  he  never  won  out.  It  was  like  that.  "Lucky" 
they  called  him,  and  laughed. 

They  weren't  laughing  now.  Unless  people  laugh 
when  they're  dead. 

Maybe  he'd  been  saving  his  luck  for  now.  That's 
it!  Why  was  he  the  only  one  left? 

He'd  had  it  all  planned.  He  would  run  for  his 
berth  to  get  the  mirror  if  a  torpedo  hit. 

He'd  stood  on  the  foredeck  for  a  second,  watch- 
ing the  others  die  when  the  powder  went,  clutching 
his  mirror,  the  precious  mirror. 

Then  he'd  seen  the  lifeboat,  floating  a  hundred 
yards  away. 

The  first  night  he  dreamed  again  and  again  of 
the  terrible  sucking,  slithering  sound  the  ship  made 
when  it  went  down,  and  of  the  awful  scream,  a 
scream  starting  in  a  low  powerful  bass,  that  went 
higher  and  higher,  fainter  and  fainter,  then  choked 
off  suddenly  in  a  thin  feminine  screech.  The  dreams 
grew  more  vivid  and  more  horrible  each  time;  the 
awful  silence  following  became  more  intense. 

Then  his  mind  could  bear  it  no  longer.  He  awoke. 

The  sun,  just  up,  was  veiled  by  a  thin  overcast, 
making  the  sky  a  vast  expanse  of  distant,  dirty 
grey  glass. 

The  ocean,  calm  and  limitless,  was  like  a  snake's 
eyes,  coldly  seductive.  It  wanted  to  destroy  him, 
was  planning  it  even  now. 

He  shivered,  both  with  cold  and  with  fear,  and 
looked  for  another  blanket  to  wrap  around  him- 
self. His  whole  body  itched  from  the  night-long 
contact  with  rough  woolen  blankets,  but  he  was 
glad  he'd  stripped  off  his  wet  clothes.  They'd  be 
dry,  full  of  salt,  by  noon.  If  the  sun  only  came  out. 

Lucky,  he  thought.  Enough  food  for  months, 
water  for  twenty  men,  a  mast,  two  good  sails.  If  a 
storm  didn't  get  him,  he  was  certain  to  rea<?h  land 
some  time.  Very  lucky.  What  a  story  he'd  have  to 


tell  when  he  got  home.  He'd  be  a  public  hero. 
He'd.... 

Then  he  remembered  the  mirror.  The  boyish 
smile  left  his  lips,  and  fear  came  into  his  eyes.  He 
stood  up,  a  hand  on  the  mast  to  support  himself, 
though  the  boat  was  not  rocking.  An  anxious,  hasty 
search  of  the  horizon,  and  then  a  slower,  more 
careful  scrutiny  of  the  whole  ocean's  surface. 

No  periscope.  Maybe  they  won't  come,  he 
thought.  No,  they  wouldn't  follow  one  little  sur- 
vivor. Clever  trick.  Sink  a  ship,  follow  the  boats  of 
survivors,  then  torpedo  any  ship  that  came  to  the 
rescue. 

Carl  had  seen  it  happen,  once.  The  only  thing 
he'd  ever  talked  about.  He'd  been  on  a  fruit  liner, 
out  of  Havana,  when  a  torpedo  struck.  That  ship 
had  gone  down  fast,  too,  taking  with  it  all  the  life- 
boats except  one.  Men  had  drowned  in  the  warm 
water,  because  the  one  little  boat  was  full,  too  full. 
And  the  submarine  had  circled  the  dying  ship,  the 
dying  men,  periscope  watching,  offering  no  help. 
To  hide  its  identity,  maybe.  Days  of  floating,  half- 
starved,  half  dead.  Then  a  rescue  ship  appeared. 
The  periscope  again.  The  same  one:  it  had  been 
following.  They  tried  to  torpedo  that  ship  too,  but 
a  plane  came  and  chased  them  away. 

They  were  smart. 

Noon.  It  must  be,  or  near  it,  he  judged.  His  watch 
was  ruined  when  he  dove.  And  his  identification 
card  had  blurred. 

(Continued  on  Page  27) 
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Night  Raid 

By  David  Moxley,  '42 


T^HE  stars  above  were  blotted  out  as  the  bomber 
nosed  into  the  heavy  bank  of  clouds,  and  soon 
the  two  engines  out  on  the  wing  at  Pilot  Officer 
Webly's  right  were  no  longer  visible.  The  front 
windshield  was  now  not  only  dark,  but  had  taken  on 
an  opaqueness  that  for  a  moment  unnerved  him,  un- 
til he  looked  at  the  comforting  winking  of  the  phos- 
phorescent dials  before  him.  His  eye  sought  the  alti- 
meter, whose  hand  was  slowly  crossing  the  numbers 
on  its  face  as  the  plane  descended.  Eight  thousand 
feet,  seventy-five  hundred,  seventy-two.  .  .His  gaze 
wandered  to  the  impassive  and  prematurely-lined 
face  of  his  commanding  officer,  Flight  Commander 
Warren,  whose  eyes  were  glued  to  the  altimeter  and 
compass,  and  whose  hands  barely  showed  their 
nerves  as  they  grasped  the  wheel.  Those  hands 
moved  slightly  and  the  compass  turned  in  its  box, 
slowly  but  regularly,  from  East-South-East  to  East, 
to  North-East,  and  finally  around  to  North.  Then, 
the  change  of  course  completed,  at  six  thousand 
feet  altitude  the  solidly  compressing  wall  of  cloud 
disappeared  above  them  and  Webly  felt  rather  than 
saw  the  limitless  black  night  air  around  them. 

Somewhere  ahead  a  few  stray  rays  of  the  moon, 
shafting  down  through  a  hole  in  the  clouds,  reflected 
dully  on  water.  The  approach,  they  both  knew,  had 
been  perfect.  "You  can't  see  it,  but  that's  Essen 
ahead  and  to  the  left,"  spoke  up  the  commander. 
"You  can  spot  it  from  this  bend  in  the  river.  You'll 
get  used  to  spotting  this  sort  of  thing  when  you've 
come  over  often."  This  was  Webly's  first  try  at 
Essen,  and  his  fourth  bombing  trip  altogether.  "It's 


terribly  dark  down  there,  and  there's  no  telling  if 
we  can  pick  up  the  Krupp  works  at  all.  Just  hit  and 
run  anyway,  and  we'll  only  get  one  try.  If  we  miss 
it,  we'll  go  to  the  truck  factory."  For  perhaps  ten 
seconds  the  huge  American-built  plane  plunged  on- 
ward through  the  dark,  while  the  pilot  looked  vainly 
for  the  moon  to  break  through  the  clouds  again  and 
show  him  a  landmark.  At  last  he  seemed  to  see 
something  that  was  familiar  to  him  straight  ahead, 
and  banked  the  plane  sharply,  while  commencing 
to  lose  altitude.  After  one  complete  spiral  the 
bomber  resumed  its  course  and  went  straight  for  its 
target,  now  flying  at  a  very  low  altitude. 

Now  Webly  spoke  up:  "If  that's  the  truck  fac- 
tory, isn't  it  surrounded  by  quite  a  few  tenements, 
Sir?  How  do  you  plan  to  miss  ihem?" 

"Maybe  we  won't  miss  them,"  came  back  the 
reply. 

"You  mean  you'll  just  bomb  indiscriminately,  no 
matter  what  you  hit?" 

"No,  not  quite.  Here,  take  the  wheel.  Hold  her 
on  course."  Warren  spoke  several  words  through 
the  speaking  tube  to  the  bombardier,  and  then 
leaned  forward,  watching  the  ground.  The  dull 
white  rectangles  of  the  roofs  of  the  factory  sudden- 
ly were  visible  to  Webly,  and  clustered  around  them 
the  darker  tops  of  the  crowded  tenement  houses. 
Then  it  all  passed  underneath  him  with  a  rush,  and 
he  felt  the  plane  grow  lighter  as  the  heavy  bombs 
were  released.  Looking  below  him  he  could  see  a 
line  of  exploding  bursts  of  orange  color,  starting 
in  the  dark  houses  on  one  side  of  the  factory,  and 
ending  on  the  other  side,  and  in  the  momentarily 
lightened  sky  he  could  see  pieces  of  debris  from 
houses  and  machinery  blown  into  the  air. 

Then  it  was  darkness  again  and  the  plane  was 
climbing  and  changing  course,  almost  without  his 
being  conscious  of  his  having  anything  to  do  with 
it.  High  above  the  city,  and  crossing  over  the  Ruhr, 
Warren  gave  him  the  course  for  home  and  settled 
back.  Then,  very  quietly,  Webly  spoke  up.  "We 
did  bomb  the  tenements  after  all.  If  I'd  thought 
we'd  have  to  do  that.  ." 

"Why,  would  you  have  us  dump  our  bombs  in 
the  river?  Our  people  at  home  have  better  things 

(Continued  on  Page  24) 
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Are  Teachers  People? 

By  James  J.  Godwin,  '42 


f  CANNOT  recall  a  lovelier  day  than  that  on  which 
the  great  baseball  game  between  the  students 
and  the  teachers  of  Rockland  Academy  took  place. 
The  turf  of  the  diamond  glistened  greener  than 
the  purest  emerald.  Butterflies  flitted  about  the 
backstop.  The  sun  shone  warmly  down  out  of  a 
cloudless  sky.  In  short,  all  nature  smiled;  and 
nature  has  seldom  had  a  better  opportunity  for 
smiling,  or  even  laughing  outright,  for  baseball 
games  such  as  this  one  do  not  lake  place  every  day. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  comforting  knowledge  that 
the  varsity  had  lost  its  last  three  games  in  succes- 
sion, or  perhaps  it  was  merely  luck,  but,  anyway, 
the  teachers  started  out  fairly  well.  Mr.  Hennery, 
head  of  the  English  department,  succeeded  in  foul- 
ing off  no  less  than  five  balls  before  striking  out. 
Dr.  Moore,  who  taught  American  history,  drew  a 
walk.  The  little  flutter  that  had  gone  up  from  the 
faculty  cheering  section  at  seeing  one  of  their  num- 
ber on  first  died  out  when  Mr.  Brooks  (Latin) 
whiffed,  and  Mr.  MacDonald  (French)  hit  a  tower- 


DAHL,  the  famous  Boston  Herald  calrtoonist, 
chaws  his  impression  of  a  Dartmouth  man  in  a 
lecture  before  the  movies. 


ing  fly  which  the  first  baseman  caught  without  taking 
a  step. 

The  faculty  reposed  much  confidence  in  "Fire- 
ball" Richardson  (Anatomy  and  Evolution),  who 
could  throw  what  might  pass  for  a  curve  on  occa- 
sion. The  faculty  infield  was  a  little  shaky,  and, 
should  their  pitcher  fail  to  come  through,  disaster 
loomed. 

Mroz,  the  varsity's  slugging  center  fielder,  led 
off  for  the  undergraduates.  He  strode  to  the  plate 
amid  the  cheers  of  the  student  body  and  stood 
waving  his  bludgeon  competently  at  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson. 

"Fireball"  wound  up  and  let  go  a  fast  one  for 
the  inside  corner.  Mroz  swung  from  the  heels, 
fouled  it  off,  and  the  ball  thudded  against  the  back- 
stop. 

"That's  a  piece  of  it!"  said  half  the  undergradu- 
ate rooters,  and  Mroz  banged  the  plate  and  set  him- 
self. He  let  the  next  one  go  by. 

"Strike!"  said  Hank  Townsend,  president  of  the 
student  council,  who  was  umpiring.  Mroz  glared  at 
him,  turned,  worked  his  toe  into  the  dirt,  and  tight- 
ened his  grip  on  the  bat. 

At  the  next  pitch,  he  swung  viciously.  There  was 
a  sharp  crack,  and  the  crowd  broke  into  a  roar.  The 
coach  on  first  waved  him  on,  and,  as  he  headed 
toward  second,  he  saw  that  what  was  left  of  his  line 
drive  over  third  was  trickling  toward  Mr.  Hennery, 
the  faculty  left  fielder,  who  was  closing  in  on  it. 
Mroz  rounded  second  and  headed  for  third,  going 
well. 

It  was  a  near  thing.  Had  Mr.  Hennery's  peg  not 
needed  two  bounces  to  reach  the  hot  corner,  and  had 
Dr.  Moore  not  dropped  it  when  it  got  there,  Mroz 
must  inevitably  have  been  out.  As  it  was,  however, 
he  was  standing  safely  on  third,  and  the  stands  were 
cheering  him  to  the  skies. 

Sloane,  the  varsity  second-sacker,  was  advancing 
to  the  plate.  Sloane  was  famous  for  being  the  worst 
hitter  ever  to  have  made  a  Rockland  team,  and 
when  one  saw  his  fielding,  one  was  not  enlightened 
as  to  how  he  had  done  it.  Sloane  was  a  weak  link. 

(Continued  on  Page  28) 
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Bluff  That  Ruff  I 

By  E.  C.  Troupin,  '42 


rPHE  subject  of  that  ever-popular  game  of  bridge 
has  been  used  again  and  again  for  essays,  seri- 
ous and  of  a  lighter  vein.  But  nowadays,  with  all  the 
latest  wrinkles,  the 


game  takes  on 
more  impressive 
aspects.  Previous- 
ly, the  worst  the 
pastime  had  to  of- 
fer was  the  auto- 
matic dealer,  which 
bore  the  brunt  of 
the  attack  on  bad 
hands,  with  which 
some  addicts  have 
the  misfortune  of 
being  afflicted.  The 
cuise  of  these  vic- 
tims was  upon  the 
age  of  machinery, 
the  cause  of  all 
their  misery. 

But  today  it  is  a 
different  story.  The 
"experts"  have  had  their 
fling  at  the  game.  It's  impos- 
sible to  sit  down  at  a  bridge 
table  without  being  harassed 
at  every  moment  by  the  Rule 
of  Nine,  the  Slough  and  a 
Ruff,  and  the  Queen  follow- 
ing the  Jack.  A  snatch  of  con- 
versation: 

"You  play  bridge  like  a 
plumber.  Don't  you  know 
that  the  queen  follows  the 
jack  in  an  incomplete  shuffle, 
according  to  Ely?" 

"Sure,  but  I  always  go 
down  if  I  follow  the  rules. 
Besides  that,  the  queen's  been 
following  the  jack  too  much 
lately." 

Yeah,  maybe  you're  right 


"I  don't  care  who  says  not  to.  And  besides,  who's 
playing  the  hand  .  .  .?" 

Must  a  great  American  sport  be  the  cause  of  so 
many  ruptured  friendships? 
To  say  nothing  of  apoplexy, 
indigestion,  and  amoebic  dys- 
entry  .  .  . 

And  yet  the  least  of  the 
trouble  is  with  the  rules.  I 
have  it  straight  from  the  "ex- 
perts" that  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty which  we  poor  little  am- 
ateurs have  to  face  is  the 
abundance  of  distracting  in- 
fluences. One  must  admit 
that  to  sit  down  at  a  table 
with  a  pack  of  cards  the  backs 
of  which  bear  full-colored 
prints  of  the  most  voluptuous 
creatures  of  God's  green 
earth  is,  although  a  consum- 
mation devoutly  to  be  wished, 
hardly  conducive  to 


Color  Passion 

Anonymous 

With  self-restraint  I  kissed  her. 

Then  from  her  breast  a  Demon  dagger  reached 

And  ripped  my  heart;  wild  sanguine  fire 

Surged  to  weld  my  lips  to  hers  as  one. 

My  Brain  spun  madly,  and  the  thrown-off 

Sparks,  white-hot,  enkindled  in  a  flash 

A  fever-glow  that  spread  throughout 

My  body  instantly;  and  I  was  helpless, 

Lost  in  dashing  fire  splashes — 

Red  and  orange,  yellow,  white;  and  then 

A  cymbal  sang. 

A  limpid  soul-soft  green  began  like  snow 

To  cool  my  passion,  burying  me 

In  sleep  of  deep  magenta  .  .  .  purple  .  .  .  black. 


the  amount  of  con- 
centration so  neces- 
sary in  bridge,  in 
its  present  state  of 
all-consuming  com- 
plexity. Back  in 
the  days  when  it 
was  just  a  game 
where  it  wasn't  a 
crime  to  pass  on 
your  partner's 
take-out  bid,  cards 
just  had  monoton- 
ous bicycles  on  the 
back  instead  of 
these  luscious 
ladies.  Yes,  one 
might  even  take  re- 
course to  one  of  the 


But  you  shouldn't     most  fervent  prayers  ever  uttered, 
have  finessed,  anyway.  Culbertson  says  not  to  with        "Ely.  Ely,  Lama  sabachthani?  ("Why  hast  thou 
four  out."  forsaken  me?") 
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The  Torch  Bearer 

By  William  T.  Rich,  3rd,  '44 


I 


NCH  by  inch,  foot  by  foot,  yard  by  yard;  on,  on, 
then  down  to  the  left  between  two  dark 


on : 


mythical  rows  of  shadow-painted  habitations;  by 
brimming  rusted  garbage  cans;  on,  on;  to  the  right; 
down  row  on  row  of  freshly-planted  green  and 
white,  blue  and  white,  but  all  alike,  five-room 
homes;  through  the  Irish  section;  then  the  Scandin- 
avian; the  mystic  pagan  world  of  tongs  and  opium 
dens;  passing  shops  with  swinging  golden  balls; 
and  into  a  new  part  of  a  cluttered  world;  darting 
silently  on  the  wings  of  Mercury;  creeping  over 
fences;  on,  on;  mile  by  mile;  now  rapidly,  now 
slowly;  then  into  that  section  of  this  great  habita- 
tion of  men  that  lay  near  the  water's  edge;  down 
past  the  ghost-like,  wind-swept,  and  empty  piers 
until  the  phantom  form  of  Pier  Twelve,  whose  tar- 
nished numerals  had  once  held  sway  over  the  mil- 
lions of  disembarking  children  of  the  old  world, 
loomed  depressingly  above  the  elevated  highway. 
The  long  street,  whose  center  lane  was  hedged  in  a 
carefully  planted  row  of  rusting  grey  steel,  and  in 
whose  hands  the  elevated  highway  ran  its  course, 
was  dark  except  for  the  faint  gleam  of  distant  traffic 
on  the  cobblestones. 

A  light,  if  a  flame  so  undistinguished  might  be 
called  a  light,  leapt  from  the  match  in  the  quivering 
hand  that  had  drawn  the  tax  token  with  the  imprint 
at  the  "X."  A  glance  at  that  watch;  what  good  would 
it  do?  Soon  it  too  was  destined  to  become  but  a  ball 
of  molten  yellow  slag.  It  was  just  ten.  In  another 
three.  ...  Oh  well,  what  did  that  matter.  The  sooner 
it  was  over  with  the  sooner  he  would  become  a  hero 
in  the  sight  of  his  family,  his  emperor,  and  his  gods. 
His  name  would  live  forever.  Thus  were  the 
thoughts  running  through  the  fanatically-inspired 
mind  of  this  small,  slant-eyed,  Oriental  figure,  who 
was  about  to  perform  a  feat  never  to  be  recorded 
publicly.  But  now,  those  three  seconds  were  over. 
With  a  careful,  deliberate  step  the  stocky  figure 
entered  the  pier  and  stood  amidst  a  pile  of  red- 
lettered  crates  oozing  on  all  sides  inflammable 
packing  material.  With  this  same  careful  delibera- 


tion the  figure  struck  a  match  and  applied  it  to  the 
slightly  protruding  fuses  which  issued  from  his  coat 
and  his  pants. 

Uptown  in  Station  Five  the  boys  sat  around  a 
late  poker  game,  which  had  recently  been  inter- 
rupted by  a  small,  dull  fire.  In  Station  Six  all  was 
quiet,  except  for  the  intermittent  snoring  of  the  of- 
ficer in  charge  at  the  desk.  Overhead  the  rest  of  the 
boys  slumbered  with  their  boots  ready.  Then  at  ten 
fourteen  the  alarm  came  to  Station  Five,  and  at 
ten  twenty-five  it  came  to  Six.  By  quarter  of  eleven 
three  divisions  were  there  along  with  the  assistant 
chief,  a  total  in  all  of  five  hundred  firemen.  Then 
at  eleven,  because  the  crowds  were  getting  so  big,  a 
large  squadron  of  police  cleared  the  area.  Slowly, 
fighting  the  tide,  the  huge  floating  fire  engines 
moved  up  the  smoke-bridged  waterway.  Yes,  a  new 
light.  The  vivid  reds,  and  oranges,  and  yellows  of 
man's  worst  enemy,  fire.  Higher  and  higher  raced 
those  demons  of  destruction.  On  the  ground  and 
at  a  safe  distance  away  from  the  flaming  building 
were  the  charred  crates  that  had  been  going  to 
Russia  and  China.  Now  the  metal  sheathing  that 
had  covered  those  rotted  wooden  walls  of  this  long 
edifice  was  a  glowing  white  which  illuminated  the 
soot-caked  glowing  faces  of  the  tired  firemen.  It 
was  a  never  ending  battle.  As  soon  as  the  flames  in 
one  section  were  put  out,  a  new  blaze  would  poke  its 
destructive  head  from  another  section  of  the  burning 
maze.  The  sweating  fire  engines  throbbed  with  the 
steady  tempo  of  the  laboring  pumps.  Thousands, 
millions,  and  figures  unreadable  of  gallons  of  water 
went  to  quench  the  flames,  but  still  those  thirsty 
flames  licked  the  water's  edge,  warmed  the  girder 
hedge,  and  crept  along  the  crowd's  own  edge,  until, 
at  last,  it  had  eaten  its  fill.  The  skeletons  hissed 
steam  as  the  rivers  of  water  ran  down  the  cobbled 
street.  Here  and  there  an  ember  glowed.  Near  what 
had  once  been  a  pile  of  red-lettered  boxes  a  some- 
what tired  group  of  men  stood.  In  the  hands  of  one 
was  a  tarnished,  heat-bent  tax  token. 
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Crickets 


By  William  ( 

ll/jjTAN,  listen  to  those  crickets!  How  they  love  to 
sing  on  hot  summer  nights!  It  has  been  hot 
tonight,  but  I  guess  that  didn't  stop  Nancy's  friends 
from  having  a  good  time.  Yes,  sir,  the  lawn  party 
was  a  success,  but  that's  natural — all  the  parties  I 
give  are  successes.  Everybody  has  a  good  time. 
That's  what  money  does.  Couldn't  do  anything 
without  it. 

Nancy's  a  fine  girl,  graceful,  popular,  beautiful, 
intelligent.  She  takes  after  her  father.  Yes,  I  have 
been  a  good  father  to  her.  It's  just  as  well  her 
mother  did  die.  If  she  hadn't,  she'd  probably  have 
held  Nancy  back;  but  instead,  I've  brought  her  up 
since  she  was  three  years  old.  I've  done  a  good  job, 
too,  both  father  and  mother  to  her.  Now  that  she's 
through  college  she'll  be  getting  married  soon.  I'll 
have  to  find  the  right  man  for  her. 

My,  the  garden  looks  nice  with  all  those  Japan- 
ese lanterns  shining  in  the  llowers.  Yuki  did  a  good 
job.  He's  a  good  man.  Maybe  I  ought  to  pay  him 
more.  I  like  the  Japanese,  fine  people,  good  busi- 
nessmen. They  get  things  done  right — just  like 
I  do. 

Listen  to  those  crickets;  my,  they're  really  sing- 
ing tonight.  It's  hot  enough  for  'em.  You  know,  this 
reminds  me  of  a  dream  I  had  once.  I  was  only 
twelve  years  old  when  I  had  this  dream.  That  was 
a  long  time  ago.  Funny  how  I  remember  it  so  well 
tonight;  must  be  the  similarity  of  the  setting.  It 
sure  was  a  realistic  dream. 

I  dreamed  I  was  middle-aged,  wealthy,  and  I 
had  a  daughter.  I  had  given  a  party.  The  party 
was  over  and  I  was  going  to  bed.  I  went  up  the 
steps  from  the  garden  onto  the  porch  and  stood 
awhile,  listening  to  the  crickets  just  as  I  am  now. 
The  night  was  silent.  Everyone  had  long  been  in 
bed  except  for  myself,  my  daughter,  and  my  Ori- 
ental valet  and  the  crickets.  I  stood  for  a  long  time, 
and  llifii  I  called  my  daughter.  No  answer.  I  called 
again,  and  she,  did  not  answer;  neither  did  my  valet. 
The  crickets  sang  louder.  I  was  uneasy.  I  went 
I  mm  the  porch  through  the  French  doors  into  the 
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library  and  on  into  my  study.  The  house  was  dark. 
I  went  to  my  desk  and  opened  the  drawer  where  I 
kept  my  gun.  I  felt  around  for  it,  but  it  was  not 
there.  Frantically  I  searched  the  whole  desk.  I  could 
not  find  it;  it  was  gone.  Suddenly  I  knew  that  my 
valet  had  run  amuck.  And  I  knew  that  he  had  done 
something  with  my  daughter,  that  he  had  killed  her. 
It  was  hot,  and  the  crickets  were  singing.  The  lights 
from  the  garden  were  shining  in  my  eyes  through 
the  study  windows  and  I  could  see  only  them,  but 
I  knew  the  valet  was  between  me  and  the  windows 
and  that  he  was  going  to  kill  me.  I  knew  he  was 
there,  but  I  could  not  see  him.  The  crickets  were 
singing.  I  knew  my  time  had  come.  Then  I  woke  up. 

I  can  see  that  scene  yet.  How  real  it  was.  Thank 
heavens  it  was  only  a  dream. 

Well,  that's  enough  musing  for  tonight.  It's  time 
I  got  some  sleep.  Come,  Nancy,  let's  go  to  bed. 
Come  now!  Nancy!  Nancy,  why  don't  you  answer 
me?  Nancy!  She  was  right  here  a  moment  ago. 
Nancy!  Yuki!  Yuki,  where's  my  daughter?  Yuki! 
Damn  those  crickets.  Why  don't  they  shut  up.  Yuki! 
Answer  me!  Damn  those  crickets.  Shut  up!  Yuki! 
Nancy!  I'd  better  get  my  gun.  Oh,  God,  let  it  be 
there. 
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New  Guinea  Saga 

By  Benjamin  C.  Morse,  '42 


— XTEY,  Yank!  I  hear  you  got  married  the  other 
day.  Gosh!  I  thought  you  were  one  of  those 
guys  that  never  got  hitched.  It  must  be  quite  a  tale. 
Tell  me  about  it. 

— Well,  Aussie,  I'll  tell  you.  And  no  cracks 
about  my  wife,  either;  she's  Australian.  Anyway, 
after  you  and  I  separated  in  Java — you  remember, 
down  on  that  —  beach  with  the  Japs  lobbing  shells 
at  us  —  I  got  into  a  boat  going  to  New  Guinea. 
Lord  knows  why  it  was  going  there,  but  that's  where 
it  landed  us.  I  joined  this  blasted  army  of  yours  to 
see  the  world  and  a  few  fights,  and  I  sure  have  seen 
both.  But  of  all  places  to  find  a  wife  in!  Well,  I'm 
getting  ahead  of  my  story.  As  I  was  saying  before 
getting  side-tracked,  I  got  ashore  in  New  Guinea 
along  with  a  bunch  of  other  fellows.  We  had  just 
gotten  a  little  sleep  and  were  all  set  for  a  big  bing 
— you  know  what  I  mean,  going  out  and  taking  in  a 
show,  or  something — when  along  comes  new  or- 
ders to  get  all  us  soldiers  together  over  in  Lae  and 
set  for  an  invasion.  Boy,  if  that  didn't  make  us 
mad! 

— Why,  Yank,  that  shouldn't  have  been  so  bad. 
After  all,  Lae  isn't  too  bad  a  town.  I've  heard  you 
can  have  a  good  time  there. 

— It  would  have  been  swell  except  the  Japs  sort 
of  butted  in  on  our  party.  Blast  them!  They  came 
in  so  fast,  mv  pardner,  another  Yank,  and  I  didn't 
even  have  time  to  get  one  drink  down  'fore  they 
were  on  us.  Man!  What  speed-demons! 

— I  guess  that  didn't  stop  you  from  having  your 
drink,  did  it,  Yank?  After  all,  from  what  I  have 
seen,  nothing  can  stop  you  when  you  are  mad 
enough. 

— Well,  Aussie,  we  had  quite  an  argument  with 
the  Japs  over  the  bar.  My  pardner  and  I  took  turns 
at  the  door  arguing,  while  the  other  had  his  drink. 
Then  the  darn  Japs  started  to  eret  mad,  so  we  went 
upstairs  to  find  a  way  out.  After  all,  we  weren't 
going  to  argue  with  the  75mm.  gun  they  rolled  up. 
While  the  dopes  were  battering  the  first  floor,  we 
went  over  the  roof-tops  to  a  nearby  house,  The  Japs 
were  besieging  it,  too.  There  were  two  men  and  a 
woman  there  holding  the  invaders  off,  so  we  pitched 
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in  for  some  more  fun.  Those  three  were  Anzacs.  We 
got  together  and  charged.  The  charge  kept  us  going 
till  we  reached  the  jungle.  Those  Japs  seemed 
scared  of  us.  Anyway,  we  hit  the  woods  and  filtered 
through  it  for  a  time. 

— What  had  the  woman  been  doing  all  this  time? 
I  judge  you  didn't  leave  her  behind. 

— Leave  her  behind!  Man!  She  was  as  good  a 
fighter  and  runner  as  any  of  us.  My  first  sight  of 
her  was  over  the  dangerous  end  of  her  old  German 
Luger.  She  had  jumped  around  as  we  came  falling 
down  the  stairs  of  the  house.  Talk  about  expert 
shots!  Why,  she  can  even  beat  me  on  straight  shoot- 
ing, even  though,  as  I  found  out  later,  I  could  beat 
her  on  the  draw. 

— She  must  be  a  real  Amazon,  Yank.  Just  about 
your  type. 

— You  wouldn't  say  she  was  an  Amazon  if  you 
saw  her.  Short!  Why,  when  I  took  over  defending 
the  door  just  before  we  charged,  she  stood  under 
my  gun  arm  helping  me  reload.  The  shells 
from  my  gun  were  falling  on  her  head.  Her  short- 
ness came  in  handy  in  the  jungle,  though.  Just  after 
we  got  into  it,  she  took  the  lead.  We  slept  that  night 
in  a  hut  whose  owner  she  knew  well.  That  night  I 
couldn't  keep  my  mind  off  the  little  blonde  gal.  I 
could  tell  she  was  pretty,  even  though  her  face  was 
dirty  with  dust  and  powder  stains.  I  guess  my  fate 
was  settled  right  there.  Every  day,  as  we  walked 
along,  I  tried  to  keep  as  close  to  her  as  possible.  It 
all  came  to  a  climax  one  night  about  two  weeks 
later.  We  had  decided  to  stop  in  a  little  glade.  A 
small  fire  was  lighted,  and  our  scanty  meal  cooked. 
The  meal  consisted  of  game  I  brought  in.  After  eat- 
ing, we  all  sat  round  the  fire.  As  the  evening  pro- 
gressed, the  other  two  people  went  to  sleep.  Just  the 
woman  and  I  were  left  up. 

— Hey,  wait  a  minute!  What  happened  to  the 
other  person?  You  started  out  with  five  and  now 
you  only  have  four  people  left. 

— One  of  the  Australians  was  killed  by  head- 
hunters.  They  were  thick,  and  we  got  into  several 
ambushes.  As  I  was  saying,  I  asked  the  woman  the 
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Chengtu  Incident 

(Continued  from  Page  14) 

the  ancient  bark  of  the  great  willow  trunk  against 
my  back.  A  strange  memory  comes  to  me  now.  I 
think  back  to  the  time  when,  as  a  very  small  lad,  I 
loved  to  come  out  on  a  mellow  summer's  afternoon, 
and  while  my  parents  slowly  sipped  tea  with  friends 
in  the  tea-house,  I  used  to  watch  these  great  golden 
shadows  swimming  in  the  cool  shade  of  the  lotus 
stems.  One  particular  day  I  had  become  so  inter- 
ested in  their  lithe  slippery  movements  that  I  lost 
my  balance  and  fell  into  the  water.  I  am  much  taller 
now,  but  then  the  water  was  over  my  head.  For- 
tunately my  father  heard  my  cries,  and  came  and 
pulled  me  out.  That  is  my  first  recollection  of 
terror,  and  I  smile  to  myself  here  in  the  blackness 
to  think  of  it,  for  again  I  am  in  the  lotus  pond. 

I  am  glad  for  the  concealing  darkness.  I  know 
that  my  mother  is  sitting  here  beside  me.  I  cannot 
see  her  face,  but  I  know  what  she  is  feeling.  The 
war  has  not  been  easy  for  her,  yet  we  have  been 
more  fortunate  than  most. 

The  silence  remains  unbroken.  I  can  sense  each 
person  straining  to  catch  the  first  sound  of  the  ap- 
proaching bombers,  a  dull  roar  like  mountain  tor- 
rents after  a  summer  storm  in  the  hills. 

It  seems  strange  to  me,  sometimes,  that  sitting 
here  in  the  quiet,  dreading,  yet  waiting  for  some- 
thing to  happen,  my  mind  can  become  as  clear  as 
the  winter  sky  in  Paking.  This  time  my  thoughts 
fly  of  their  own  accord  to  the  beauty  of  those  little 
islands  off  our  coast  and  the  kindness  of  their 
people.  The  many  bright  memories  of  the  times 
that  we  have  spent  there  come  flooding  back  to  me 
on  the  rainbowed  wings  of  butterflies.  Especially 
the  memory  of  that  day,  a  few  years  ago,  at  Nikko, 
a  small  temple  village  a  day's  distance  from  Yoko- 
hama .  .  . 

The  tiny  Japanese  train  was  winding  slowly  up 
into  the  pine-covered  hills  dotted  with  little  pixie 
houses,  like  a  Japanese  print  coming  to  life.  Every- 
thing: on  the  islands  was  in  miniature,  and  like  its 
people,  quaintly  charming  and  set  in  an  unbeliev- 
ably picturesque  landscape  that  refuses  to  be 
merely  taken  for  granted. 

It  was  one  of  those  early  mornings  that  brine-s  a 
jovful  peacefulness,  and  the  countryside  was  filled 
with  it.  The  sun  was  just  comfortably  warm  and  the 
sky  as  lucid  a  blue  as  the  Inland  Sea.  We  were  met 


at  the  station,  if  it  were  large  enough  to  rate  as  one, 
by  the  lovely  Japanese  couple  to  whom  we  had 
had  an  introduction  through  a  mutual  friend.  How 
can  I  forget  the  genuine  hospitality  and  kindness 
shown  to  us  by  our  hosts,  or  the  restful  beauty  of 
that  little  Japanese  temple  village?  They  devoted 
their  day  to  us,  and  we  spent  it  togeher  as  if  we 
had  been  life-long  friends,  wandering  through  the 
gaiety  and  color  of  busy  little  markets,  through  the 
awesome  blue  and  gold  lacquered  grandeur  of  the 
great  temple,  over  gracefully  curved  bridges,  and 
under  brightly  gilded  arches,  with  always  the  great 
pines  towering  above. 

We  stopped  to  watch  the  deer  gliding  over  fern 
carpets  under  old  rustic  pines.  I  loved  the  little 
shops  containing  treasures  of  craftsmanship  to  be 
valued  far  above  the  price  at  which  they  were  given 
away.  In  one  of  these  stores,  bending  low  over  an 
intricate  piece  of  wood-carving,  was  an  old  man. 
His  back  was  bent  from  leaning  over  his  work,  his 
hair,  though  sparse  was  pure  white,  his  face  was 
deeply  carved  by  the  chisel  of  passing  years,  and 
his  fingers  heavily  calloused  where  he  held  his 
tools.  As  I  watched  him  sitting  there  bringing  out 
the  life  in  the  wood  I  thought  of  the  artisans  in  my 
own  city,  who  were  no  different.  The  intricacy  of 
each  minute  detail  showed  a  craftsman  who  loved 
his  work  enough  to  do  it  well  just  for  the  satisfac- 
tion of  producing  a  thing  of  beauty.  The  design  was 
one  of  the  early  blossoms  of  a  Japanese  cherry 
tree  deeply  carved  in  the  fragrant  and  beautifully 
grained  wood.  I  bent  lower  in  order  to  examine  the 
design  more  closely.  My  smile  must  have  showed 
my  appreciation,  for  he  looked  up  and  smiled  back. 
In  that  brief  instant  we  became  friends.  I  did  not 
know  a  word  of  his  language,  and  he  knew  not  one 
of  mine,  but  the  kinship  of  that  glance  was  one  that 
knew  no  barriers  of  race  or  tongue. 

It  is  hard  for  me  to  realize  looking  back  at  that 
moment  now,  that  it  is  his  countrymen  that  are  fly- 
ing over  my  country,  pouring  down  destruction.  I 
cannot  believe  that  those  people  I  love,  so  like  our- 
selves, are  doing  this.  Surely  they  do  not  realize 
what  is  happening;  they  cannot  know  what  they  are 
doing.  We  have  no  quarrel  with  their  farmers, 
their  artists,  their  craftsmen.  It  cannot  be  that  these 
people  want  this  war  any  more  than  we  do.  Then 
what,  what  can  be  causing  this.  .  . 

A  voice  breaks  into  my  thoughts,  "They  are  com- 
ing from  the  north,  down  from  Sian."  I  listen  and 
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then,  low  at  first  but  steadily  becoming  louder, 
comes  the  drone  of  many  bombers  flying  in  forma- 
tion over  the  north  side  of  the  city. 

In  a  minute  those  dull  shattering  thuds  will  be- 
gin. This  is  the  moment  I  most  dread.  No  matter 
how  hard  1  try  only  one  picture  forces  itself  into  my 
mind.  For  anyone  who  has  ever  seen  these,  loads  of 
hellish  destruction  fall,  seen  them  rip  up  buildings, 
city-block  after  city-block;  seen  them  throw  great 
trees  over  and  splinter  them  into  matchsticks;  seen 
them  destroy  a  crowd  of  people,  leaving  only  a 
huge  gaping  hole,  there  can  be  only  one  picture. 
For  one  who  has  seen  and  known  the  heartbreak 
and  sorrow  they  cause,  family  separated  from  fam- 
ily, and  parents  from  child ;  seen  home  and  all  that 
is  precious  in  life  gone  in  a  single  instant;  seen 
bodies  mangled  and  torn  coming  in  a  steady  stream 
to  already  crowded  hospitals,  there  can  be  only  one 
picture.  The  sound  of  each  bomb  brings  the  flash  of 
such  a  scene  to  my  mind.  At  first  I  try  to  count  them 
until  they  begin  to  come  so  fast  and  the  noise  be- 
comes so  deafening  that  all  sensation  is  forced  out 
of  one,  one  thought  only  remaining.  In  that  one 
brief  phrase  my  whole  being  is  concentrated:  "God! 
let  it  be  over  quickly!"  Then — suddenly  it  is.  .  . 
What  seemed  to  be  an  eon,  was  in  reality  but  a  few 
brief  seconds. 

It's  over!  But  is  it  all  over?... No,  tomorrow 
they  will  be  back  again.  Tomorrow  and  the  day 
after  and  the  day  after  that.  They  will  come  back, 
and  back  again .  .  . 
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to  do  than  make  explosives  for  us  to  blast  the  water 
with." 

"But  bombing  helpless  civilians,  it's  so,  well,  it's 
not  done!" 

"You  mean  it's  not  cricket,  I  dare  say.  Well, 
maybe  not,  and  there's  plenty  of  us  who  think  as 
you  do.  I  used  to  myself,  even  in  the  beginning  of 
this  mess.  But  then  came  Rotterdam,  and  Coventry, 
and  our  defeat  on  the  Continent.  Then  I  began  to 
realize  something." 

"But  Rotterdam  and  Warsaw  were  bombed  by 
the  Nazis.  You  expect  that  of  them,"  protested  the 
younger  man.  , 

"Yes,  but  when  you're  fighting  for  your  life  with 
another  fellow,  you  fight  by  his  rules,  no  matter 


how  dirty  they  may  be.  Otherwise  you  might  not 
win.  So  we  have  to  do  some  pretty  nasty  things  our- 
selves at  times.  It's  part  of  this  thing,  and  something 
a  lot  of  us  still  don't  relish." 

"But  blind  attrition  and  revenge  won't  help  us." 

"Oh,  I  don't  mean  to  say  we  should  participate 
in  that.  We  haven't  the  bombs  to  spare  to  afford 
that.  But  we  shouldn't  let  the  scruples  or  sense  of 
decency  we  are  fighting  to  defend  get  in  our  way, 
when  there's  something  we  have  to  do.  Our  decency 
isn't  going  to  do  us  any  good  if  we  are  defeated  and 
aren't  allowed  to  use  it.  Sometimes  we  have  to  leave 
them  behind  us,  while  not  forgetting  them,  when 
we  set  out  to  do  something." 

"But  just  because  the  enemy  is  cruel  and  in- 
human, that  doesn't  mean  we  have  to  be.  We  can 
win  without  being." 

"Can  we?  I  wish  that  were  so.  Their  inhumanity 
is  a  sign  of  how  far  they  are  committed  to  their 
ideals,  and  of  their  determination  to  win.  Any 
cruelty  towards  helpless  people  on  our  part  will  be 
the  same  thing.  Our  bombing  of  those  tenements 
was  a  sign  of  our  determination  to  blow  up  the  fac- 
tory. That's  different  from  their  mass  raids  on 
Coventry,  perhaps,  but  they  both  show  the  same  de- 
termination to  beat  the  enemy  by  fair  means  or 
foul,  the  same  struggle  for  survival,  in  which  the 
most  animal  person  wins." 

"Then  we  should  be  brutes  in  order  to  win." 

"No,  not  altogether,  but  we  must  show  more 
animal  ferocity  at  times,  and  then  hope  that  we  can 
recover  our  balance  from  any  beastliness  before 
what  we  use  destroys  what  we  are  fighting  for. 

"But  I  am  beginning  to  spout  a  lot  now,  aren't 
I?  And  maybe  getting  all  involved.  You  see,  I'm 
just  a  decent  sort  of  chap  like  you,  but  I  think  that 
when  your  home  is  attacked  you  defend  it  with  all 
you've  got,  because  you  have  to  hold  on  to  that  no 
matter  what  else  you  lose  in  doing  so." 

Warren  lapsed  into  silence,  and  the  two  of  them 
stared  ahead,  where  soon  the  early  light  would 
show  them  their  destination.  The  big  bomber  droned 
on,  while  in  its  cabin  two  men,  relaxing  after  the 
ordeals  of  the  hazardous  night,  sat  thinking.  One 
saw  the  bombed  and  torn  people  left  in  his  wake, 
and  the  other  saw  ahead  the  spot  of  land  which  was 
his  own,  and  this  man  knew  that  to  keep  that  land 
from  being  wrested  from  him  he  would  give  up 
everything  else  he  had,  his  happiness,  his  life,  and 
even  his  decency. 
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Always  Look  For  The  Trademark 

(Continued  from  Page  11) 

ducing  me  to  the  guests  as  they  came  to  pay  their 
respects. 

"His  Excellency,  Count  Alexis  Bolotoff." 

"His  Highness,  Prince  von  und  zu  Rumple- 
haufen." 

"Reginald,  13th  Earl  of  Oxhead." 

"Baron  Francisco  Babooni." 

"Monseigneur  le  Marquis  de  Poulet." 

These  names  and  many  others  were  thrown  at 
me  until  I  was  quite  dazzled  with  it  all.  They  were 
such  charming,  well-dressed,  polished  young  men. 

The  guests  seated  themselves  at  the  long  tables, 
and  a  wonderful  meal  was  served,  which  Igor  had 
personally  ordered.  Several  kinds  of  meat  and  fish, 
rare  wines  from  France,  Portugal,  the  Caucasus, 
delectable  pastries  .  .  .  there  was  nothing  missing. 
Champagne  was  served  up  in  buckets,  and  it  seemed 
as  if  there  was  a  bottle  for  each  guest.  We  toasted 
France,  America,  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  Love, 
Women,  the  King  of  England,  the  King  of  Italy, 
and  myself.  I  felt  the  wine  fumes  go  to  my  head, 
making  everything  seem  pleasantly  hazy.  I  was 
conscious  of  only  one  thing  .  .  .  that  was  enjoying 
myself  immensely,  gloriously.  .  .  . 

When  I  woke  up  the  next  morning,  feeling  the 
results  of  the  night  before,  I  found  the  hotel  bill 
with  my  breakfast,  reminding  me  that  I  was  leaving 
Paris  that  afternoon.  There  was  one  item  that 
puzzled  me: 

"Dinner  for  sixty  .  .  .  Hotel  Dining  Salon  .  .  . 
27,104  francs." 

When  I  had  paid  the  bill,  which  I  did  without 
making  a  fuss,  I  found  that  I  had  just  enough 
money  to  get  back  home  on  .  Peter's  next  alimony 
check  wasn't  due  for  another  week  and  a  half. 

Igor  came  up  to  say  goodbye  to  me  after  lunch. 
I  felt  a  lump  in  my  throat  at  the  thought  of  leaving 
"the  wonderful  life  which  he  symbolized. 

It  was  on  the  third  day  out  aboard  the  Beren- 
garia  that  I  noticed  my  pearl  necklace  was  missing. 
It  was  extremely  careless  of  me  to  lose  it,  but  then  I 
have  always  been  scatterbrained.  I  had  advertise- 
ments inserted  in  all  the  Paris  papers,  but  they 
never  brought  any  results. 

About  a  month  after  my  return  to  the  United 
States,  I  received  a  clipping  from  the  Paris  Soir 


anonymously  in  the  mail.  It  told  of  the  arrest  of  a 
notorious  embezzler  and  thief,  and  gave  his  police 
record. 

"Guglielmo  Parcinezza,  6  feet,  1  inch.  Born 
June  22,  1880,  Naples.  Record:  Dec.  9,  1893. 
Arrested  in  Naples.  Stealing  apples  from 
pushcart.  Suspended  sentence. 
Feb.  12, 1896.  Arrested  in  Rome.  Shoplifting. 
Six  months  in  prison. 

April  1,  1900.  Arrested  in  Vienna.  Imperson- 
ating policeman.  Deported. 
October  8,  1907.  Arrested  in  St.  Petersburg. 
Impersonating    and    wearing    uniform  of 
guard's  officer.  Deported. 
September  4,  1917.  Arrested  in  Rome.  De- 
sertion from  armed  forces  of  Kingdom  of 
Italy.  Sentenced  to  death.  Commuted  to  im- 
prisonment. Released  in  1923. 
September  24th,  1924.    Arrested  in  Paris. 
Blackmail.  Travelling  under  false  name  and 
passport.  Trial  awaited. 

Alias:    Benito   Parcini,   Karl  Frisch,  Ivan 
Dushkin,  Lloyd  Schulz,  Igor  Bananavsky." 

Somebody  had  underlined  the  last  of  the  list  of 

names. 

I  felt  very  badly  about  this.  Imagine,  some  awful 
man  had  been  caught  using  poor,  dear  Igor's  name. 
I  hope  he  never  found  out;  it  would  have  been  so 
damaging  to  his  pride.  I  felt  so  badly  that  I  sat 
down  and  sent  Igor  a  check.  He  must  have  moved, 
because  the  letter  came  back,  marked  "address 
unknown." 


Himmel!  Dese  American  inventions. 
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Mr,  Woodman  Goes  To  Town 

(Continued  from  Page  15) 

She  gasped  for  the  second  time;  this  new,  hard 
Homer  was  a  stranger  to  her. 

Homer  swung  jauntily  down  the  street,  tipped 
his  hat  at  a  rakish  angle,  and  even  tried  to  twirl 
his  cane.  But  his  fingers  were  stiff,  and  after  sev- 
eral attempts  he  picked  it  up  off  the  ground,  a  little 
ignominiously — these  pants  were  a  little  tight  in  the 
seat — and  gave  it  up. 

He  stepped  aboard  the  8:12  lightly  and  headed 
for  the  club  car,  where  his  fellow  commuters  con- 
gregated. Dead  silence  greeted  his  entrance.  Then 
a  chorus  of  whistles,  calls  and  various  exclama- 
tions broke  out. 

"Why,  Homer!  We  never  knew  you  were  such 
a  gay  bird."  ".  .  .  going  to  a  funeral?"  "Where  did 
you  leave  your  cocoon?"  Homer  smiled  deprecat- 
ingly  and  slid  into  his  seat,  only  to  rise  and  amble 
over  to  where  a  group  was  playing  poker.  For  no 
reason  at  all  he  remembered  his  college  days  and 
some  of  the  jokes  he  used  to  tell,  especially  a  racy 
little  number  about  a  farmer's  daughter.  As  soon 
as  the  conversation  died  down  he  launched  into  it 
gleefully,  and  soon  the  club  car  was  rocking  with 
laughter.  Strangers  were  pounding  him  on  the 
back,  and  others  were  following  up  his  story  with 
tales  even  more  racy. 

Back  in  his  seat  for  a  moment  he  saw  the  club 
bore,  Ralph  R.,  a  corpulent,  jolly-jolly  fellow, 
bearing  down  on  him.  He  fished  thoughtfully  in 
his  pocket  for  the  loaded  cigar  he  had  taken  away 
from  his  son  that  morning.  As  the  gentleman  sidled 
in  beside  Homer — who  had  previously  been  the 
only  member  without  backbone  enough  to  avoid  or 
evade  Ralph's  amiable  sputterings — Homer  patted 
him  affectionately  on  the  back  and  offered  him  the 
cigar,  an  unholy  gleam  in  his  eye.  "Excuse  me  for 
a  moment,  will  you?"  he  said  as  he  left  for  the 
other  end  of  the  car,  where  presently  the  muffled 
sound  of  an  explosion  drifted  to  his  ears. 

As  he  marched  into  his  office  later,  he  spun  his 
hat  in  the  general  direction  of  the  coat  stand, 
chucked  his  secretary  under  the  chin — she  really 
wasn't  so  bad,  he  thought,  glancing  at  her  ankles 
and  whistling  softly.  He  spent  most  of  the  morning 
planning  to  redecorate  the  office,  and  was  torn  be- 


tween yellow  and  thistle  for  the  walls.  He  called 
up  a  florist  and  ordered  two  dozen  American  Beauty 
roses  sent  to  his  wife.  ".  .  .  sign  it  'from  an  ad- 
mirer.' " 

As  he  settled  back  in  his  chair  and  placed  his 
brilliantly-clad  legs  on  the  top  of  the  desk,  he  knew 
that  from  now  on  life  would  have  a  new  meaning 
for  him.  The  reckless  wild  spirit  was  gone,  but  a 
steady,  calmer  effervescent  mood  was  taking  its 
place. 


Looking  Back 

(Continued  from  Page  8) 

for  our  last  year  at  Phillips,  some  of  us  already 
clearly  saw  that  we  would  be  the  first  P.  A.  war 
class  to  enter  the  armed  forces  or  go  to  college. 

The  morale  of  the  student  body  was  excellent, 
and  Dr.  Fuess  was  ably  assisted  by  a  co-operative 
group  of  students.  It  was  not  long  before  December 
7  rolled  around,  and  it  was  war.  Perhaps  it  had 
been  war  before  that,  only  it  was  politely  called 
"Lease  Lend  Aid." 

The  Andover  scene,  as  well  as  the  world  scene, 
has  greatly  changed  since  that  day  in  September, 
1938,  when  we  first  set  foot  on  Andover  Hill.  We 
have  all  been  given  a  lot  during  these  last  four 
years,  and  we  may  well  say  that  we  have  gotten  a 
lot  out  of  Andover.  We  are  indeed  more  trained 
for  the  future  beyond,  whatever  it  may  be.  Few 
boys  are  privileged  to  obtain  such  a  good  educa- 
tion, and  we  must  never  forget  that  privilege.  We 
have  been  allowed  a  lot  of  freedom  at  Andover, 
and  we  have  learned  to  respect  its  value,  and  to 
guard  it  in  the  future  even  with  our  lives  if  neces- 
sary. Undoubtedly,  Andover  has  truly  developed 
into  officer  material  those  one  hundred  odd  boys 
that  four  years  ago  came  to  its  gates. 

The  coming  years  undoubtedly  will  be  hard. 
College  will  be  hard,  not  like  it  was  in  peace  time. 
Work,  not  play,  must  be  our  watchword.  Although 
we  may  be  sorry  to  miss  the  traditional  four  years 
of  college  fun,  we  should  consider  it  a  privilege 
to  join,  assist  in,  and  fight  for  the  movement  that 
men  may  live  in  peace  and  security  if  they  so 
desire. 
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He  was  sure  they'd  follow  him,  too.  He  didn't 
see  them,  but  he  knew. 

He'd  fool  them.  One  man  could  outwit  a  sub- 
marine. He  started  to  laugh,  then  realized  his  throat 
was  dry,  suddenly.  The  water-can  was  under  the 
seat,  he  knew. 

Before  sundown  he  thought  he  saw  a  periscope 
silhouetted  against  a  low  cloud.  He  wasn't  sure. 

He  didn't  want  to  use  the  mirror.  But  he  had  to, 
he  knew,  the  fourth  day  when  he  saw  the  ship.  It 
couldn't  be  an  enemy  ship,  not  in  these  waters. 

He  hoped  it  wouldn't  see  him,  but  it  did.  He 
watched  it  change  course,  begin  to  bear  down  on 
him.  Now,  he  must  act.  Good  thing  the  sun  was 
shining.  He'd  practiced  reflecting  its  light  on  the 
water  with  the  mirror.  At  different  times  of  the 
day,  to  get  the  sun  at  different  angles.  He  could 
swing  it  in  circles  now,  keeping  the  bright  square 
of  reflected  light  always  at  the  same  distance  from 
the  boat. 

Perhaps  the  submarine  back  there  somewhere — 
he  was  sure  it  was  there — had  seen  the  light  and 
wondered. 

The  freighter  was  close.  Yes,  American  flag.  He 
began  to  swing  the  mirror  slowly,  saw  the  reflection 
glint  faintly  on  the  ship.  They'd  be  watching  him. 

He  sent  the  message. 

Fascinated,  he  watched  as  the  ship  seemed  to 
comprehend,  hesitate;  with  relief  he  saw  it  swing 
about  again,  slower  this  time,  and  head  for  the 
horizon. 

He  pictured  the  anger  and  chagrin  of  the  men 
in  the  submarine,  and  chuckled. 

And  he  was  thinking  of  the  publicity  he'd  get. 
The  ship,  disappearing  over  the  horizon  now,  would 
tell  the  story  to  the  world.  He  could  see  the  head- 
lines— 

"Unknown  sailor  signals  danger  to  rescuing 
craft,  prevents  torpedoing  of  freighter."  And  when 
he  landed,  he'd  be  famous,  a  national  celebrity. 

Smiling,  he  noticed  a  breeze  coming  up.  All  the 
luck  was  in  his  favor,  now. 

Drifting,  moving  with  capricious  breezes,  the 
boat  floated  through  the  days.  Three,  four,  five  now 
since  the  sinking. 


He  wondered  if  the  sub  was  still  following,  but 
didn't  care.  Must  be  close  to  shore  now.  Plenty  of 
food,  plenty  of  water.  Nothing  to  do  except  day- 
dream. 

What  a  story!  He  saw  himself  introduced  to  the 
President,  telling  his  story  for  the  hundredth  time, 
careful  to  sound  modest  and  sincere,  not  to  elab- 
orate. He'd .  .  . 

Then  he  saw  it.  A  periscope,  the  periscope,  cut- 
ting the  water  a  mile  astern  of  him.  Complacency, 
dreaminess  left  him. 

They  were  tired  of  following  him,  were  going  to 
get  revenge  for  warning  their  prey.  They'd  take 
him  and  torture  him,  maybe,  before  they  killed 
him.  He  had  a  pistol,  but  it  would  do  no  good 
against  big  guns.  They'd  blow  him  to  bits,  he 
thought,  if  he  didn't  surrender.  But  that  would  be 
better,  quicker  than  torture.  No,  he  wouldn't  sur- 
render. Maybe  he  could  snatch  from  them  the 
pleasure  of  killing  him. 

The  wind  was  moving  the  little  boat  steadily, 
but  still  the  submarine  gained.  Not  far  behind 
now.  Now  the  huge,  fish-like  shell  was  almost 
abreast. 

He  was  thinking,  wistfully,  now  he'd  never  get 
the  glory,  the  newspaper  headlines. 

His  fingers  tightened  around  the  revolver.  The 
sub  was  surfacing!  He  was  resolved  now. 

Men  were  coming  on  deck.  They'd  never  get 
him! 

He  fired  a  shot.  The  men  ducked  for  protection. 
They  were  manning  the  forward  gun  now,  he  saw. 
The  first  shell  was  above  his  head,  landed  a  good 
hundred  yards  behind  him. 

"They'll  never  get  me,"  he  thought,  and  put  his 
gun  to  his  head.  "My  luck.  .  ." 

He  pulled  the  trigger. 

*    *  # 
LOG 

U.  S.  Submarine  Squid 

April  21,  1942 
Noon  observations:  Latitude  .  .  .  Longitude  .  .  . 
Course,  N  30  degrees  £. 

Patrolling  Atlantic  coast.  Lifeboat  containing 
lone  man  sighted  2:31  P.M.  Surfaced  to  investi- 
gate, returned  fire  after  pistol  shot  fell  short  of  our 
deck.  Boat  destroyed,  man  killed.  Name  unknown. 
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He  powdered  the  first  pitch  off  the  right  field  wall 
and  scored  easily,  since  Mr.  Brooks  had  a  little 
trouble  distinguishing  the  ball  from  his  feet,  at  first, 
and  then  his  peg  to  the  plate  lacked  steam.  Mr.  Mac- 
Donald  had  to  walk  a  little  way  out  from  second  to 
pick  it  up,  in  fact. 

Two  to  nothing  in  favor  of  the  varsity,  and  no- 
body out.  Not  so  good,  thought  the  faculty.  But 
"Fireball"  seemed  a  little  relieved  at  having  the 
bases  cleared,  so  that  he  could  cencentrate  on  the 
next  batter.  His  first  two  efforts  were  wide,  but  then 
he  tightened  up,  and  the  next  one  was  inside.  Taking 
a  firm  grip  on  himself,  "Fireball"  drilled  one  down 
the  groove. 

Henfield,  the  varsity  batter,  calmly  watched  it 
pass  by  him. 

"Strike!"  said  the  umpire,  and  Henfield  smiled. 

"How  to  go,  Fireball!"  came  from  the  faculty 
fans.  "Bear  down!" 

Henfield  laid  down  a  nice  bunt  along  the  third 
base  line  and  slid  safely  into  second,  beating  catch- 
er Howatt's  throw  by  an  eyelash.  Mr.  Howatt  taught 
physics  when  he  was  not  playing  baseball. 

Captain  Procopio  was  up  for  the  varsity  in  the 
clean-up  slot.  Dust  rose  in  little  clouds  from  the 
plate  as  he  banged  it  with  his  club.  His  powerful 
shoulders  moved  with  a  sinister  suggestiveness  as 
he  swung  the  stick. 

An  apprehensive  silence  settled  over  the  ball 
park.  The  faculty  infield  moved  uneasily,  and  the 
way  in  which  they  pounded  their  fists  into  their 
gloves  lacked  conviction.  "Fireball"  shook  visibly 
as  he  toed  the  slab.  He  raised  both  hands  high  in 
the  air,  watched  Henfield  vacillating  about  the  key- 
stone sack,  brought  his  hands  down  to  his  chest,  and 
stood  for  a  moment  as  if  in  deep  thought.  Then  he 
let  fly. 

Captain  Procopio  dropped  hastily  into  the  dust 
as  the  ball  passed  inches  above  his  head.  A  bean 
ball.  Dirty  guy,  huh?  Captain  Procopio  rose  to  his 
feet  and  advanced  toward  the  pitcher's  box,  dusting 
himself  off  as  he  went.  Every  eye  in  the  stands  was 
riveted  on  the  drama  being  enacted  out  there  on 
the  field  of  battle. 


Captain  Procopio  eyed  Mr.  Richardson  grimly. 
"Just  what  did  you  think  you  was  doing,  sir?" 
he  asked,  and  even  Mr.  Richardson  knew  that  the 
"sir"  was  a  hollow  mockery. 

"Why,"  said  Mr.  Richardson,  in  a  weak  attempt 
to  be  facetious,  "I  was  just  trying  to  'dust  off,' 
Mario." 

Captain  Procopio  spat  into  the  direct.  "Do  it 
again,"  he  said,  "and  see  what  happens."  He  turned 
and  walked  deliberately  back  to  the  plate. 

Captain  Procopio  walked. 

Sitting  up  there  in  the  bleachers,  I  could  not  help 
thinking,  as  the  first  inning  progressed,  that  the 
game  was  a  little  too  one-sided  to  be  really  interest- 
ing. The  faculty  seemed  a  little  rusty  in  spots,  and 
the  teamwork  was  far  from  smooth.  True,  there 
were  flashes  of  individual  brilliance.  Mr.  Howatt 
made  some  very  pretty  stops  behind  the  plate;  one 
or  two  of  the  outfielders  pegged  the  ball  all  the  way 
into  the  infield  at  times,  and  that  after  they  had  run 
a  good  way  out  to  retrieve  it  first;  Mr.  Richardson 
sometimes  threw  a  strike.  But,  all  in  all,  it  was  a 
pretty  one-sided  affair,  as  I  have  said. 

When  I  left,  the  varsity  had  batted  around  six 
times  and  were  starting  their  seventh  procession, 
and  I  could  see,  under  the  glare  of  the  floodlights 
which  had  been  turned  on  so  that  the  game  could  be 
continued,  that  the  faculty  were  beginning  to  look  a 
little  jaded. 

It  was  fifty-four  to  nothing  then,  and  nobody  out. 


New  Quinea  Saga 

(Continued  from  Page  22) 

fatal  question  that  night.  And  by  golly,  she  said 
yes.  Well,  I  got  leave  as  soon  as  we  got  back  to  Port 
Moresby,  and  we  came  here  on  our  honeymoon. 

— Yank,  you  always  have  been  a  lucky  cuss.  To 
fight  your  way  out  of  a  captured  city,  tracking 
through  miles  of  jungle  to  Port  Moresby  is  a  hard 
enough  task,  not  to  say  anything  of  head-hunters; 
but  to  bring  a  wife  out  too  is  the  biggest  piece  of 
luck  anyone  has  ever  had.  Congratulations!  By 
the  way,  I'll  flip  you  for  the  drinks. 
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Miss  Frumpkin's  Last  Journey 

(Continued  from  Page  6) 

this  critical  moment,  but  instead,  in  ironic  contra- 
diction of  her  hopes,  a  small  Mexican  who  was 
pushing  his  way  through  the  crowd,  rudely  shoved 
her  aside,  muttering,  as  he  did  so,  something  about 
the  "diablo  gringo." 

Finally  Miss  Frumpkin  reached  the  end  of  the 
platform.  By  this  time  she  had  forgotten  all  her 
hopes  and  expectations  of  Mexico,  the  one  thought 
in  her  mind  being  the  recovery  of  her  suitcase 
which  contained  everything  that  she  had  brought 
with  her.  The  porter  was  completely  out  of  sight, 
and  realizing  that  she  could  not  possibly  find  him 
herself,  Miss  Frumpkin  approached  a  dirty  look- 
ing conductor  who  was  seated  behind  a  desk  at  the 
end  of  the  platform.  "My  suitcase,"  she  began  in 
her  shrill,  spinsterish  voice,  never  for  a  moment 
suspecting  that  this  man  might  not  speak  English. 
The  official  stared  at  her  blankly,  got  up,  and 
walked  away,  in  a  truly  Mexican  manner.  Mis? 
Frumpkin  looked  around  in  despair.  All  that  had 
happened  since  her  arrival  seemed  like  part  of  a 
horrible  nightmare,  in  which  one  feels  completely 
powerless.  .  .  . 

And  as  she  sat  in  her  hotel  room  an  hour  later 
the  thought  occurred  to  her.  Was  this  all  simply  an 
unpleasant  dream  from  which  she  would  soon 
awaken?  It  would  certainly  not  be  the  first  one  she 
had  had  about  Mexico,  but  then.  .  .  .  There  was  a 
knock  at  her  door,  and  the  manager  of  the  hotel,  a 
small,  oily  man,  entered.    "Ah,  Madam,"  he  said, 


TENSE  MOMENT  in  the  Yale  Freshman'  track 
meet  as  an  Eli  cub  leads  Wally  Cahners  and  an- 
other Andover  man  over  the  high  hurdles. 


with  evident  relish,  "your  suitcase  has  not  yet  been 
found."  "But  can't  they  do  something  about  it? 
Can't  .  .  ."  began  Miss  Frumpkin  desperately. 
Senor  Lopez,  the  manager,  smiled  pityingly  at  this 
display  of  naivete,  and  interrupted  her:  "The  train 
company  will  attempt  to  find  the  suitcase,  Madam, 
but  I  do  not  think  ....  Ah,  excuse  me,"  he  said, 
approaching  her,  and  carefully  pulling  something 
off  her  coat,  "just  a  small  cockroach."  Miss  Frump- 
kin screamed,  and  this  seemed  to  amuse  Senor 
Lopez  immensely.  "Ah,  Madam,"  he  said,  laugh- 
ing, "you  will  find  worse  things  than  that  in  Mexico. 
But  now  I  must  go.  If  there  is  anything  you  need, 
please  ring  the  bell,"  he  added,  indicating  a  small 
button  in  the  wall  that  had  not  worked  for  more 
than  twenty  years,  which  was  indeed  true  of  almost 
everything  in  the  Gran  Hotel  San  Lucia. 

Miss  Frumpkin  saw  clearly  that  she  would  not 
be  able  to  find  her  suitcase.  And  then  for  the  first 
time  it  dawned  upon  her  that  this  trip  to  Mexico  was 
a  failure.  It  was  a  possibility  which  she  had  never 
even  taken  into  account  before.  As  she  had  sat  at 
her  desk,  year  after  year,  typing  along  unintellig- 
ible documents,  the  idea  of  travelling  abroad  had 
given  some  meaning  to  her  dull  life.  The  trip  had 
been  something  to  look  forward  to,  something  to 
think  about  as  she  ate  her  tasteless  sandwich  at 
twelve  o'clock  every  day.  No  one's  life  could  be 
more  uninteresting  than  Miss  Frumpkin's,  yet  she 
had  never  thought  of  it  as  being  so,  for  the  idea  of 
the  trip  had  added  color  and  purpose  to  it.  Where, 
how,  and  when  she  would  travel,  she  had  not  de- 
cided till  recently.  She  had  written  the  Los  Angeles 
travel  agent,  and  he  had  sent  her  dozens  of  colorful 
pamphlets  which  advised  her  in  almost  identical 
words  to  travel  respectively  to  Alaska,  Honolulu, 
London,  Bombay,  Naples,  and  so  forth  ad  infinitum. 
Finally,  after  weeks  of  deliberation,  she  had  de- 
cided upon  Mexico,  where,  according  to  the  agent, 
the  delights  of  every  country  in  the  world  were  to 
be  found  side  by  side. 

"Liar,"  screamed  Miss  Frumpkin  suddenly,  and 
bursting  into  hysterical  sobs,  she  began  to  tear  up 
the  pamphlet. 

*    *    *  * 

It  was  raining  as  the  train  pulled  into  the  Union 
Station  at  Los  Angeles.  Miss  Frumpkin  picked  up 
a  brown  paper  parcel,  and  extracted  from  it  her 
black  hat,  which  she  adjusted  carefully.  For  the 
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hundredth  time  that  morning,  her  thoughts  wan- 
dered back  to  the  trip  which,  in  a  few  minutes, 
would  be  over.  She  sighed  deeply.  Yes,  it  had  been 
a  failure,  and,  in  spite  of  her  efforts,  she  was  un- 
able to  make  herself  believe  otherwise.  She  felt  like 
someone  who,  having  based  his  whole  life  upon 
some  principle,  suddenly  discovers  that  it  is  false. 
Her  life,  for  twenty  years,  had  been  based  upon  the 
idea  of  this  trip.  No  sacrifice  had  been  too  great, 
no  task  too  hard,  if,  in  some  way,  it  would  make 
possible  her  journey.  Now  it  was  all  over,  and  what 
had  she  derived  from  it?  No  enjoyment,  certainly; 
nothing  in  fact,  except  intense  disappointment — 
and  the  loss  of  her  suitcase  with  all  its  contents. 
And  whose  fault  was  this  really?  Upon  whom  could 
she  blame  the  failure  of  this  trip?  Not  upon  herself 
certainly.  .  .  . 

"Union  Station,"  shouted  the  conductor. 

What  had  she  to  look  forward  to  now,  Miss 
Frumpkin  asked  herself,  as  she  stepped  onto  the 
platform.  Nothing,  except  a  long,  dull  old  age,  with 
a  pittance  for  her  livelihood — and  finally  death. 
.  .  .  Her  rather  gloomy  thoughts  were  interrupted  by 
the  approach  of  a  small  woman  in  a  black  dress.  At 
first  Miss  Frumpkin  seemed  to  recognize  her,  and 
she  looked  at  her  carefully,  trying  to  remember 
where  and  when  they  had  met  before.  Then  she 
perceived  that  it  was  the  amazing  similarity  in  ap- 
pearance and  comportance  between  herself  and  this 
person  that  made  her  think  that  she  had  seen  her 
before.  "Ah  please,  Madam,"  she  said,  speaking 
with  a  Spanish  accent,  "could  you  tell  me  where  to 
find  my  valise?"  Through  Miss  Frumpkin's  mind 
there  suddenly  flashed  a  possibility.  This  woman 
was  in  exactly  the  same  position  in  which  she  had 
been  a  few  weeks  before.  She  was  visiting  the 
United  States,  just  as  Miss  Frumpkin  had  visited 
Mexico.  Probably  this  was  the  great  event  in  her 
life  also.  .  .  .  "You  will  find  your  valise  right  over 
there,"  said  Miss  Frumpkin,  pointing  in  the  wrong 
direction.  "What  kind  of  a  suitcase  was  it?"  she 
added  casually.  "It  was  a  small,  black  valise,"  said 
the  woman,  and,  thanking  her  profusely,  went  in  the 
direction  that  had  been  indicated.  .  .  . 

A  few  moments  later,  Miss  Frumpkin  was  seated 
in  a  taxi-cab,  with  a  small  black  suitcase  beside  her. 
"Ah,"  she  was  thinking,  "perhaps  I  have  succeeded 
in  ruining  this  woman's  trip.  .  .  ."  For  the  first  time 
in  weeks  Miss  Frumpkin  felt  satisfied. 
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My  First  Date 

(Continued  from  Page  9) 
would  certainly  be  my  doom. 

Then  Nancy  appeared — I  stifled  a  whistle,  but 
a  gulp  was  audible.  Gosh,  she  was  beautiful — 
looks  better  than  she  did  at  school  yesterday — 
geeminy!  !  !  Finally,  I  gathered  myself  up,  but, 
as  per  usual,  my  "hello"  sagged  a  bit  in  the  middle. 

Her  mother  then  proceeded  to  take  command, 
eyeing  her  daughter  from  head  to  foot,  adjusting 
something  here  and  then  something  there.  We  then 
bid  each  other  "good-bye,"  and  as  I  moved,  I 
seemed  to  bump  everything  in  a  clumsy  manner. 

My  attempt  to  open  the  conversation  wih  Nancy 
was  a  bit  feeble,  to  say  the  least — "Nice  day,  isn't 
it?"  So  we  continued  in  silence,  each  waiting  for 
the  other  to  open  up,  but  more  or  less  in  vain. 

In  no  time  flat,  the  hotel  loomed  up,  and  the 
strains  of  a  very  brassy  band  reached  our  ears,  but 
it  sounded  keen  anyway — at  least,  I  thought  so. 

We  walked  in,  gaping  around.  I  asked  her  to 
dance,  she  accepted,  and  the  next  thing  I  knew,  we 
were  dancing,  at  least  after  a  fashion.  Fresh  out 
of  dancing  school,  I  was  no  Vernon  Castle,  and 
pumped-handled  around  the  floor,  using  a  very 
basic  step,  the  only  one  I  knew,  and  definitely  not 
with  the  music. 

As  time  moved  along,  things  better,  and  despite 
the  fact  that  I  spilled  a  glass  of  punch  on  a  chape- 
rone,  and  ruined  a  perfectly  good  pair  of  dancing 
pumps  (not  my  own),  I  had  a  super-deluxe  evening. 

Promptly  at  eleven,  the  fun  ended,  as  a  very  fa- 
miliar black  Buick  pulled  up  to  the  hotel,  and  my 
time  had  come.  "No  walking  home  at  this  hour,"  I 
could  hear  the  family  say.  That  was  that,  so  we 
hopped  into  the  back  seat. 

I  felt  much  more  at  ease  now,  and  actually  said 
a  word  or  so  as  we  neared  Nancy's  home.  And  be- 
fore I  knew  it,  there  we  were. 

I  quickly  got  out,  and  in  Don  Quixote  fashion, 
helped  her  from  the  car  and  escorted  her  to  the 
door.  There  we  paused,  uncertainly,  and  she 
thanked  me  for  a  "wonderful"  time  and  disap- 
peared. 

I  floated  back  to  the  car,  whistling  very  noncha- 
lantly, for  I  was  really  on  top  of  the  world.  Yes, 
that  first  date  really  does  something  to  you. 


Impressionistics 

(Continued  from  Page  13) 
he  found  a  mashed  cigarette  with  lipstick  upon  it. 
Going  off  into  the  corner,  he  lit  this  crooked  stump, 
lovingly  inhaling  the  resulting  aroma. 

Pessimist  (pes-i-unist) — one  that  thinks  that  every- 
thing that  happens  is  for  the  worst  and  that  condi- 
tions will  never  improve;  one  who  looks  only  on 
the  dark  side  of  life;  one  given  to  depression  or  to 
the  utterance  of  depressing  views. 

Pessimism — outlook,  mood,  or  temperament  of 
deep  depression. 

Pessimistic — gloomy;  cynical. 

The  eight  tall  palms  offered  the  secluded  oasis 
its  only  protection  from  the  ravages  of  the  sun.  All 
around,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see,  stretched  barren 
wastes  and  dunes  of  sand.  The  single  spring  which 
had  made  life  possible  at  such  a  remote  spot  was 
dried  up.  Three  men  lay  prostrate  in  the  shade.  All 
food  was  gone.  Out  upon  the  sand  was  the  wreck- 
age of  an  airplane.  Two  of  their  companions  had 
been  killed  in  the  crash.  Wouldn't  rescuers  ever 
come?  Was  it  fair  that  they  die  this  way?  Hope  of 
rescue  began  to  strike  them  as  a  far-distant  mirage. 
They  were  now  becoming  resolved  to  any  eventu- 
ality, for  despair  had  settled  on  their  souls. 

The  auctioneer  was  pounding  faithfully  on  the 
small  table.  The  room  was  almost  empty  of  fur- 
niture now.  Movers  were  carting  cases  and  boxes 
away  to  their  trucks.  Such  pitiful  prices  being  paid 
for  those  costly  articles.  Remarked  the  store-keeper, 
"If  only  I  had  tried  a  little  harder  I  might  have 
made  a  go  of  this  place.  Then  I  wouldn't  have  to 
lose  all  face  and  pride  in  raising  money  this  way. 
If  only  I  had  been  more  careful  and  saved  money 
w  hen  I  could,  I  would  never  be  in  this  situation 
now." 

The  clouds  in  the  sky  hid  all  signs  of  the  stars 
and  the  moon.  Instead,  a  foggy  muckiness  seemed 
to  be  everywhere. 

//  was  midnight  and  the  light  above  the  beggar's 
head  slowly  dimmed  out.  As  was  the  rule  in  this 
town,  the  switch  of  the  power  house  had  been 
thrown.  Blackness  was  everywhere. 
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CAMELS.  It's  fun  to  give  Camels  for  Christ- 
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over  there.  For  cigarettes  are  their  favorite  gift 
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all  your  friends  this  Christmas  with  Camels. 
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Andover's  Newest  Sport,  by  Melvin  Bergheim,  is  not  about  bird-banding,  but 
body-building.  We  feel  sure  that  this  tale  of  the  mighty  five  hundred  will 
interest  you. 

The  Golden  Age,  by  G.  Bensley,  is  a  rather  unusual  article  about  life  in  a 
boys'  camp.  See  page  16. 

Home  Was  Never  Like  This,  by  Vic  Henningsen,  lets  off  a  little  steam  about 
the  Infirmary.  It  is  said  he  was  in  there  during  the  Andover-Exeter  game 
with  chilblains .  .  . 

Mr.  Bugby's  Metamorphosis  shows  what  happens  when  the  Editor  stoops  to 
filling  space.  Watch  out. 

The  Honest  Iago  Blues,  by  Tom  Sarnof,  is  by  one  who  takes  a  sudden  inf 
terest  in  Othello.  Poetry,  too. 
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^0  Andover  undergraduates,  the  phrase,  "Win  the  War"  has  perhaps  im- 
plied special  activities  combining  the  spirit  of  winning  the  Andover- 
Exeter  football  game  with  preparation  for  the  rating  exams.  The  greater 
part  of  our  time  has  been  given  up  to  fields  not  directly  concerned  with  the 
war,  rather  than  with  those  which  prepare  us  to  enter  the  war.  A  year  of 
change  has  seen  us  give  most  of  our  non-essentials  and  many  of  our  essen- 
tials; it  has  seen  giving  our  time  and  money.  Greater  demands  are  already 
being  made  of  us  as  a  few  of  our  Senior  Class  are  called  to  war.  Yet  we 
remain  comparatively  untouched  as  the  tide  of  war  which  has  rolled  over  the 
nation  becomes  the  dominant  factor  in  the  lives  and  thoughts  of  the  majority, 
and  draws  to  the  utmost  on  our  country's  resources.  Now,  as  we  fast  grow 
aware  of  what  is  happening  to  the  world  today,  we  must  make  plans  for  the 
immediate  future.  More  important,  we  must  form  this  program  with  a  clear 
purpose  of  not  only  protecting  those  ideals  which  we  have  decided  are  best, 
but  of  rebuilding  a  shattered  world  on  those  ideals. 

This  is  quite  an  assignment  for  boys  in  prep  school.  Until  we  are  fully 
capable  of  carrying  it  out,  we  must  plan  our  more  immediate  goals,  deciding 
what  to  do,  and  how  much,  in  the  near  future.  The  Seniors  especially  are 
faced  with  this  problem.  It  is  hard  to  plan  very  far  ahead  at  this  time  be- 
cause no  one  knows  exactly  what  will  happen  to  those  boys  who,  though  feel- 
ing they  would  be  able  to  give  far  more  help,  and  to  develop  potentialities,  if 
they  were  given  opportunity  for  more  education,  are  called  into  active  ser- 
vice by  the  government. 

We  have  received  letters  from  several  men,  who  graduated  from  Andover 
last  year,  giving  the  set-up  of  their  freshman  year  at  college.  They  are  all 
struck  by  the  confusion  of  sudden  change  as  their  respective  institutions 
swung  into  war  effort.  One  goes  so  far  as  to  say,  "We  were  more  prepared  for 
the  madhouse  that  is  Yale  today,  than  was  the  average  Yale  Senior,  set  in  his 
ways  for  three  solid  years.  It  is  quite  hard  to  get  a  net  impression  of  any- 
thing around  here,  because  nobody,  least  of  all  the  University,  knows  what 
is  going  to  happen  next  week.  Gradually  matters  of  deferment,  etc.,  are  be- 
ing cleared  up  as  the  army  gets  a  Letter  idea  of  what  it  wants,  and  Congress 
gives  it  a  better  idea  of  what  it  can  have." 

One  freshman  catalogued  the  students  at  his  college  under  four  headings: 

"1.  I'm  living  'on  borrowed  time.'  Father  tells  me  that  T  should 
get  as  much  education  as  possible  before  being  drafted.'  But  I  have 
concluded  that  as  J  am  not  under  twelve  years  of  age,  the  draft  board 
is  going  to  get  me  eventually.  Q.  E.  D.  'Eat,  drink,  and  be  merry,  for 
tomorrow  we  die.' 
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"2.  The  definitely  philosophical  type  who  is  preparing  his  soul 
'To  meet  his  maker'  (or  the  equivalent)  by  taking  a  group  of  courses 
including  Philosophy  1,  History  of  English  Literature  of  the  18th 
century,  etc. 

"3.  The  'Rational  type'  who  'are  doing  something  about  being 
drafted.'  These  are  the  boys  in  Psychology  1  (vague  rumor  to  the 
effect  that  men  are  needed  behind  the  lines  to  find  the  I.  Q.'s  of  en- 
listed men),  Chemistry,  Physics,  Math  A,  Japanese,  Russian,  etc.  The 
more  able-bodied  members  of  this  group  have  succeeded  in  getting 
into  various  enlisted  reserve  corps  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Marines. 
Most  of  these  latter,  however,  have  been  entertaining  keen  regrets 
since  Stimson's  hint  that  the  college  reserves  were  going  to  be  called 
into  active  service  by  January.  (Ed.'s  note:  As  this  goes  to  press,  all 
enlistments  have  been  stopped.) 

"4.  The  group  of  students  who  are  really  in  earnest  about  the 
whole  reserve  units  matter  and  are  working  very  seriously  in  the  en- 
listed reserve  programs.  Many  of  these,  however,  are  beginning  to 
leave  college  to  enter  the  armed  services,  on  the  assumption  that  if 
they  have  sufficient  ability  the  army  will  return  them  to  college  for 
further  training.  For  the  person  who  has  the  requisite  physical  and 
mental  qualifications  and  is  really  interested  in  making  an  effective 
contribution  to  the  war  effort,  this  latter  is  the  only  reasonable  course 
of  action  at  present." 

In  a  few  words,  then,  it  would  seem  that  the  best  program  is  to  study  hard 
in  whatever  contributory  field  we  are  best  in,  and  to  hope  that  when  we  are 
finally  called,  the  services,  which  have  developed  a  fairly  accurate  screening 
and  placement  system,  will  send  us  back  to  college  for  further  training.  If 
we  are  not  sent  back,  we  must  realize  that  we  are  far  more  useful  in  active 
service.  We  must  not  wait  resignedly  for  the  draft,  or  resort  to  scholastic 
draft  dodging,  hoping  to  be  one  of  the  "Intellectual  Reserve." 

*  *  * 

What  has  all  this  got  to  do  with  the  Mirror?  Well,  the  fundamental  pur- 
pose of  the  Mirror  this  year  is  to  present  and  encourage  literary  talent  in  the 
school.  It  may  be  hard  to  reconcile  a  literary  training  with  the  more  imme- 
diate preparation  for  war.  But  if  viewed  with  respect  to  the  whole  cycle  of 
war  and  the  reconstruction  after  the  war,  such  intellectual  stimulation  as  we 
are  able  to  offer  may  be  seen  to  be  of  considerable  importance. 

*  *  * 

We  extend  our  thanks  to  David  Moxley,  '42,  David  Brown,  '42,  and 
editor  of  the  Mirror  last  year,  and  Lincoln  Clark,  '42,  Cum  Laude,  who  wrote 
us  sincere  and  interesting  letters  about  the  present  college  problems. 
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On  Creative  Art 

By  J.  Doherty,  '43 


^^RT  is  a  fundamental  form  of  self-expression, 
and  can  be  expressive  of  the  highest  forms  of 
beauty,  but  to  most  people  it  is  a  closed  door.  They 
see  it  in  glimpses  only,  in  advertisements,  maga- 
zines, billboards,  architecture,  yet  they  are  not  cons- 
cious of  it.  Even  the  caveman  daubed  crude  ima- 
ges of  the  beasts  he  knew  on  the  walls  of  his  cave, 
and  the  savage  everywhere  is  conscious  of  exotic 
colors  and  designs. 

There  are  two  modes  of  appreciating  art:  we 
can  see  what  others  have  produced,  or  we  ourselves 
can  actually  create.  All  forms  of  expression  have 
these  two  divisions,  which  may  have  evolved  from 
our  dreams,  for  in  a  dream  we  appear  to  witness  a 
series  of  events,  while  at  the  same  time  in  the  sub- 
conscious mind  we  are  creating  the  events.  To  sat- 
isfy the  urge  to  see,  there  are  galleries,  reproduc- 
tions, books,  originals  to  buy.  It  is  the  creative 
urge  which  is  neglected.  How  many  of  us  have 
ever  painted  even  one  picture?  Yet  we  enjoy 
"doodling"  on  notebooks  and  phone  booths.  What 
are  the  obstacles? 

The  first  is  the  esoteric  atmosphere  to  which 
painting  has  acquired.  The  average  member  of  our 
society  thinks  of  artists  as  either  pathological  cases, 
riddled  by  phobias,  neuroses,  and  whatnot,  or  as 
geniuses  who  paint  because  of  some  intense  inner 
drive,  usually  coupled  with  great  emotional  tur- 
moil. This  is  not  so.  People  who  paint  belong  to 
one  of  three  groups:  a  minority  of  odd  sticks,  who 
really  are  motivated  by  neuroses;  artists  and  art 
students  who  wish  to  live  with  art;  and  a  great  host 
of  plain  people  who  find  painting  a  fascinating 
puzzle,  a  productive  source  of  meditation,  a  fruit- 
ful hobby,  and,  without  realizing  it,  satisfaction  of 
an  instinct. 

Then  there  are  the  misconceptions  that,  in  order 
to  paint  or  to  find  saisfaction  in  painting,  many 
lessons  are  needed,  skill  in  drawing  and  in  judging 
colors  is  necessary,  and  materials  are  costly.  Les- 


colors  suggest  horizontal  planes,  and  cool  colors, 
the  vertical;  but  if  one  is  sketching  a  landscape, 
he  will  unconsciously  obey  the  rules  if  he  puts 
down  what  he  sees.  It  fascinated  me  to  observe  that 
under  strong  sunlight  a  road  of  black  tar  looked 
pink,  and  shadows  cast  on  it  were  a  dull  blue.  Mak- 
ing observations  oneself  is  the  joy  of  painting.  Nor 
is  formal  instruction  necessary  to  accomplish  even 
a  true  masterpiece.  The  example  of  Van  Gogh 
seems  most  striking;  he  was  entirely  self- instructed, 
developing  a  technique  from  association  with  ar- 
tists and  from  his  own  genius.  Must  one  actually 
teach  oneself  or  be  taught  to  be  a  draughtsman  and 
judge  of  tones  and  lights  and  colors?  Only  if  one 
intends  to  become  a  master.  The  picture  as  a  re- 
sult is  not  the  great  end  for  the  hobbyist;  his  satis- 
faction is  the  pleasure  of  working  on  it.  Further- 
more, he  will  be  far  better  able  to  appreciate  the 
work  of  others  once  he  has  tried  it  himself. 

Is  it  a  rich  man's  pastime?  Hardly.  Materials 
consist  of  drawing  board,  paints,  and  a  large  brush, 
for  watercolors.  Slightly  more  expensive  is  the 
equipment  for  oil-painting,  which  requires  canvas, 
camel-hair  brushes,  oil  paints,  and  an  easel.  The 
neophyte  need  only  take  his  equipment  to  a  spot 
out-of-doors  that  pleases  him,  and  the  rest  is  easy. 

Let  there  be  more  matrons,  more  youths,  more 
maidens,  more  sober  citizens,  ministers,  chemists, 
doctors,  teachers,  businessmen,  statesmen,  out  in  the 
streets  of  Rockport,  Mass.,  sketching  the  quaint 
houses!  Let  us  have  more  like  the  great  Winston 
Churchill,  who  dabbles  in  colors  for  relaxation; 
even  his  diametric  opposite,  Der  Fuehrer,  is  ad- 
dicted to  self-expression  through  the  medium  of 
brush  and  palette,  although  it  is  to  be  doubted  that 
what  he  has  to  express  is  worth  his  effort.  Mister 
Hitler,  nevertheless,  has  done  much  for  art-lovers 
in  this  country  by  frightening  owners  of  old  master- 
pieces so  that  they  shipped  the  paintings  over  here. 
Let  us  hope  that  there  will  be  an  accompanying  in- 


sons  serve  to  catalogue  the  rules  of  art  and1  to  stateMcrease  of  interest  in  making  pictures,  as  well  as 
certain  physical  facts,  for  instance,  that  warm|P seeing  them. 
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The  Soldier's  Revery 


By  E.  Pantzer,  '43 


TOHN  CARTER  sat  down  on  the  grassy  knoll,  not 
far  away  from  camp.  In  the  glimmering  dusk 
he  had  strolled  away  to  be  by  himself.  The  Solo- 
mons were  nice  that  way:  there  were  lots  of  little 
hills,  where,  when  he  had  time,  he  could  sit  and 
think. 

He  lit  a  cigarette  and,  blowing  out  the  match, 
looked  up  into  the  sky.  A  roar  overhead  made  him 
spring  to  his  feet;  his  eyes  played  the  sky  to  search 
out  the  source  of  the  din.  In  a  moment  he  was  re- 
assured: the  planes  were  friendly.  And  so  he  sat 
down  once  again. 

What  a  change  the  war  had  wrought  in  him,  he 
thought.  He  was  now  a  hardened  soldier.  His  phil- 
osophy of  life  was  grim,  but  simple:  kill  first  or  be 
killed.  To  be  sure,  it  was  a  terrible  creed.  But  in 
war  it  was  the  only  creed;  and  the  sense  of  power 
it  put  in  his  hands  made  him  almost  exultant.  To 
his  mind  came  a  half- remembered  line  of  Horace: 
"castra  multos  iuvant ..." 

Involuntarily  his  mind  continued:  "bellaque  ma- 
tribus  detestata."  His  mother!  He  pictured  again 
the  world  that  had  been.  His  family,  his  friends; 
but  particularly  the  life  he  had  led  in  his  small 
southwestern  town.  There,  among  his  family  and 
friends,  had  been  his  little  universe,  complete  in 
itself.  Those  early  school  days  full  of  mischief  had 
been  the  happiest  times  of  his  life.  He  thought,  too, 
of  the  things  he  loved  best:  of  his  reading  and  his 
music. 

Slowly,  however,  he  returned  to  the  present.  He 
was  a  soldier,  whose  sole  purpose  in  life  was  to 
kill.  He  abhorred  the  thought.  But  he  was  reason- 
able about  the  whole  situation.  It  was  a  cause  that 
must  be  maintained.  How  many  times  had  he  em- 
boldened himself  with  that  thought!  He  philoso- 
phised to  himself  that  man  ought  to  live  his  life 
in  fulfilling  a  higher  destiny,  not  for  his  own  ends. 
So,  then,  if  he  did  die,  what  matter?  Posterity 
would  be  benefited.  This  he  professed  to  believe; 
but  in  his  heart  he  knew  that  he  was  deceiving  him- 
self; it  was  an  unsatisfying  explanation. 


He  leaned  aside  to  knock  an  ash  from  his  cig- 
arette. In  so  doing,  he  heard  rustle  a  piece  of 
paper.  Almost  sadly  he  reached  into  his  inner  coat 
pocket  and  withdrew  two  letters.  The  one  was  ad- 
dressed to  his  mother  and  father;  the  other  to  May- 
da.  As  he  looked  at  the  superscription  on  the  latter 
envelope,  Mayda's  image  filled  his  mind.  He  did 
so  hope  to  see  her  again;  they  were  to  be  married 
when  he  returned.  He  had  been  asked  to  write 
home.  But,  with  a  smile,  he  hoped  neither  of  the 
addressers  would  get  one  of  these  letters.  They 
were  to  be  mailed  only  in  the  event.  .  .  . 

These  letters  explained  his  feelings  about  the 
war.  They  were  as  calm  and  rational  as  he  could 
write  them ;  at  least  they  were  better  than  the  terse 
army  notices  usually  sent  to  bereaved  families.  He 
felt  that  they  would  to  some  measure  comfort  his 
parents  and  Mayda;  and  for  that  reason  he  had 
taken  every  precaution  to  have  them  sent  home,  if 
he  were  killed.  He  had  for  this  very  reason  person- 

(Continued  on  Page  20) 
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Mirror  On  The  Wall 

By  Richard  McKinley,  '44 


TT  is  early  morning  as  we  visit  the  slumberous 

little  community  high  on  the  hill.  Over  all  the 
countryside,  silence  and  sleep  envelop  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  ivy-clad  buildings.  Not  a  sign  of  life 
can  be  seen  as  we  gaze  around  us — wait,  a  light 
has  come  on  over  there.  Someone  is  arising,  to 
start  the  new  day,  with  its  promise  of  new  cheer. 
Brilliantly  his  light  shines,  a  beacon  to  those  yet  in 
the  arms  of  Morpheus.  All  is  peace  sublime .  .  . 

"Hey,  you  onna  third  floor — pull  down  d'shade. 
Where  da  hell  d'ya  tink  you  are?" 

Ah,  yes,  the  dimout.  And  swiftly  the  guilty 
party  amends  for  his  crime.  And  the  officer  re- 
sumes his  tireless  beat. 

But  look — more  and  more  lights  are  coming  on 
and  the  little  settlement  awakes  and  eagerly  looks 
toward  the  swiftly-oncoming  sunrise.  Day  is  here, 
and  as  the  first  streaks  of  heralding  light  appear  in 
the  east,  all  the  citizens  hurry  from  their  buildings 
and  so  to  breakfast. 

Thus  it  is  that  a  new  day  is  begun,  a  day  of  work 
and  play,  of  joy  and  disappointment.  So  is  it 
everywhere,  and  this  little  town  is  no  exception. 
But  now  it  is  time  for  work,  and  we  can  see  them 
wending  their  way  to  various  buildings  to  health- 
ful and  interesting  toil. 

Again  all  is  quiet  over  the  hill  and  we  can  relax 
our  vigil,  our  ceaseless  watch  for  activity.  Nothing 
will  happen  till  lunch  when  all  the  citizens  will  as- 
semble for  their  noon  meal.  It  is  served  by  a  group 
of  wonderfully  rapid  and  inefficient  waiters.  Oh, 
well,  what's  a  little  soup  on  one's  vest.  It  certainly 
deserves  it,  for  the  coat  and  trousers  take  all  the 
wear,  and  the  waistcoat  should  get  all  the  gravy. 

The  noon  meal  dispensed  with  and  the  clothes 
mopped  off,  the  community  settles  down  for  an  hour 
of  hard  work.  Here  and  there,  however,  a  small 
wisp  of  smoke  may  be  detected  drifting  up  from 
the  chimneys  of  various  buildings.  Strange.  It 
doesn't  smell  like  wood  smoke .... 

But  what  is  this?  A  young  chap  has1  been  ac- 
costed by  a  stem-looking  gentleman;  now  the  boy 


removes  something  from  his  mouth  and  disposes 
of  it  behind  a  group  of  bushes.  What  can  this  be? 
Why,  it's  chewing  gum,  of  course.  Wartime,  you 
know. 

But  now  it  is  time  for  athletics  and  all  these 
physically  fit  specimens  of  young  manhood  are  off 
to  compete  on  the  numerous  community  and  club 
teams.  My,  my,  what  a  line  in  front  of  that  build- 
ing. They  seem  to  be  injured.  There  must  be  a 
rather  high  casualty  rate  around  this  section.  Didn't 
I  see  that  young  fellow  over  there,  the  one  with  the 
loud  tie,  playing  touch  football  a  moment  ago? 
Peculiar. 

Before  the  evening  work  begins,  most  of  the 
citizens  have  disappeared.  And  what  is  happening 
underneath  that  square  building  over  there?  Smoke 
is  pouring  from  the  basement  windows.  It  must  be 
all  right,  for  everyone  ignores  it.  Still,  where 
there's  smoke  there's  fire,  they  say. 

The  old  bell  in  the  steeple  is  beginning  to  ring, 
and  those  for  whom  it  tolls  trudge  off  to  their  build- 
ings. Lights  wink  on  over  the  hill  and  the  deep 
shadows  of  night  blot  out  the  shapes  of  buildings. 
The  friendly  lights  bespeak  the  only  signs  of  life 
as  the  community  settles  down  for  the  night. 

"Hey,  pull  down  that  shade.  Where  ta  hell  d'ya 
tink  y'are?" 

Sorry.  That  was  us. 
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The  Honest  lago  Blues 

By  T.  Sarnof,  '43 


Now  gather  'round,  and  I  will  tell 

Of  a  villain  who  came  from  the  depths  of  Hell. 

"Honest"  lago  was  his  name, 

Through  William  Shakespeare  he  won  his  fame. 

lago  was  ancient  to  the  Moor  Othello; 
No  braver  man  lived  than  this  black  fellow. 
It  was  this  worthy  man  and  his  wife  so  fair 
Whom  the  villainous  lago  did  ensnare. 

Though  he  was  called  "honest,"  "loyal,"  and 
"true," 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  his  virtues  were  few. 

He  plotted  and  he  schemed  and  he  finally  succeeded 

In  forming  the  plan  which  he  thought  he  needed. 

To  disgrace  Desdemona  in  the  eyes  of  the  Moor 
Would  lead  him  to  victory;  of  that  he  was  sure. 
He  talked  to  Othello  and  so  fouled  his  ear 
That  "My  wife  is  disloyal"  was  all  he  could  hear. 

Othello  became  jealous  and,  losing  his  calm, 
He  strangled  the  woman  who  had  done  him  no 
harm. 

When  he  realized  his  error,  it  was  far  too  late, 
So  he  fell  on  his  sword  and  joined  his  mate. 

lago  was  joyful,  for  he  was  victorious. 
Though  his  victory  was  wicked,  to  him  it  was  glor- 
ious. 

There  was  one  thing  forgotten,  and  that  did  him  in; 
It  was  because  of  his  wife  that  he  didn't  win. 

You  hated  love,  and  love  hated  you. 

There  was  room  for  one,  but  not  for  two. 

Emilia,  his  wife,  came  to  the  fore 

And  cried  that  her  mistress  was  never  a  whore. 

The  villain  was  doomed,  and  justice  was  done. 
Life  went  on,  and  people  had  fun 
For  sadness  has  ended,  and  all  is  well. 
That  villainous  lago  has  returned  to  Hell. 
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...Not  only  Chemistry,  English,  Latin,  His- 
tory, and  Art.  Left  to  right:  Messrs.  Hayes, 
James,  Westgate,  Benedict,  and  Dake. 


The  Hampton  Quartet  gives  out  on  "Blues  in 
the  Night"  in  the  Senior  Commons  Room. 


Dick  Duden  pounds  over  the  turf  in  the  Exeter 
game,  leering  evilly  at  his  Red  opponents. 
Final  score:  12-0. 
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"Scoop" 

By  W.  Lippman,  '43 


\  N  airplane  hovered  over  Manhattan,  heading 
toward  LaGuardia  Airport.  The  passengers, 
looking  for  the  city's  famed  sky-line,  could  see 
only  a  few  scattered,  dimmed-out  lights,  where 
once,  in  time  of  peace,  there  had  been  a  mass  of 
sparkling  stars.  They  could  see  only  one  spot  of 
brightness  above  the  streets,  a  patch  that  seemed 
completely  meaningless  to  them,  a  picure  of  a  bit 
of  light  bulb  with  "Mazda"  glowing  on  and  off. 

To  Ed  Williams,  sitting  in  his  office  on  the  thirty- 
first  floor  of  the  Van  Dyke  Building,  that  solitary 
light  appeared  to  be  a  huge  eye,  continually  star- 
ing at  him,  reminding  him  of  the  great  choice  he 
found  himself  forced  to  make.  Who  was  Ed?  Even 
he  was  not  quite  positive.  Could  he  still  be  the  Man- 
aging Editor  of  the  Daily  Mail?  Events  had  rolled 
along  in  such  rapid  succession,  that  he  was  abso- 
lutely bewildered.  How  had  it  started,  now?  His 
mind  turned  back  to  the  morning.  .  .  . 

It  had  been  9:30,  and  he  had  recently  entered 
the  teletype  room.  There,  on  the  Associated  Press 
ticker  appeared  those  words — only  six,  to  be  sure, 
but  what  a  lot  they  meant.  Unwilling  to  believe 
the  dispatch  at  first,  Ed  had  telephoned  the  local 
Federal  Bureau,  from  which  he  received  the  final 
blow;  They  had  confirmed  the  news  report.  John 
Blake  Discovered  an  Enemy  Agent.  John  Blake 
— to  others,  just  a  name,  but  to  Ed  a  lifelong  friend 
and,  more  than  that,  practically  a  brother.  Refused 
an  interview  with  the  prisoner,  the  editor  had  been 
stunned,  but  the  full  realization  of  his  problem  did 
not  come  to  him  until  when,  several  hours  later, 
Brophy  entered  his  office. 

Brophy  was  an  Irishman  with  all  the  character- 
istics commonly  attributed  to  his  people,  and  a  re- 
porter to  the  core.  His  motto  was — "If  there  ain't 
no  news,  I'll  make  it  meself"  (and  he  often  lived 
up  to  it).  This  time,  however,  there  was  news,  and 
Brophy,  chief  make-up  man,  had  come  to  see  what 
was  to  be  done  about  it. 

"You  know,  boss.  I  mean  the  Blake  story.  I 
want  a  double  column  on  page  one?" 

: 


To  this  apparently  innocent  question,  the  equally 
innocent  Brophy  got  a  roar  for  answer. 

"Leave  that  story  alone!  If  anybody  on  this  sheet 
prints  it  today,  he  won't  be  here  to  read  it  tomorrow. 
Let  the  others  scoop  us — I  don't  care.  Now  good- 
bye. 

"But,  boss—." 

"I  said,  goodbye!" 

"All  right,  boss,  I  was  only  doin'  me  job." 

"Yes,"  Ed  reflected  now,"  Brophy  was  only 
'doin'  his  job.'  "  And  the  longer  he  thought  of  his 
earlier  actions,  the  less  sure  he  was.  Had  he  made 
a  mistake?  He  was  the  editor  of  a  newspaper,  and 
it  was  his  job  to  give  his  readers  as  many  of  the 
facts  in  an  event  as  possible.  Also,  circulation 
would  decrease  sharply  if  he  were  scooped.  But 
how  could  he  order  the  printing  of  a  feature  article, 
with  all  its  gaudiness  and  fanfare,  on  John  Blake, 
his  closest,  most  genuine  friend?  His  actions  had 
been  wrong,  and,  furthermore,  the  story  must 
eventually  be  told  by  some  one.  Yet  

Now,  as  he  sat  thinking  of  a  deadline  that  had 
to  be  met  in  the  hour,  the  ticking  of  the  clock  seemed 
to  echo  his  thoughts — what  to  do,  what  to  do? 

Suddenly,  a  crash  in  the  street  below  broke 
thirty  stories  of  silence.  "Another  auto  accident," 
Ed  muttered  to  himself.  "Good  for  a  box  on  page 
three."  And  visions  of  John  Blake  returned  to  wrap 
him  in  gloom. 

As  the  clock  ticked  and  the  electric  light  glared, 
Ed  visualized  the  course  he  had  to  take.  "Friend- 
ship," he  mused,  "can  not  stand  in  the  way  of  my 
duty  to  the  public."  Then  there  came  to  his  mind 
a  picture  of  John  sitting  in  jail,  as  he  scanned  the 
next  day's  edition,  looking  eagerly  for  some  kind 
word  in  an  editorial.  A  look  of  astonishment  would 
spread  over  his  features — astonishment,  incredu- 
lity, and  worse. 

At  that  instant,  the  door  to  the  editor's  office  burst 
open,  showing  the  panting  and  wild-eyed  face  of 
Brophy. 

(Continued  on  Page  20) 
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"Andover's  Newest  Sport" 

By  Melvin  L.  Bergheim,  '44 


"/^|NE,  two, three,  four — Up,  Down;  Up,  Down.  . 

^  Hold  it,  Hold  it— UpUpUpUpUp.  .  .And 
Relax .  .  .  Up  and  over  and  kick .  .  .  Now  for  the 
easy  one  before  the  pushups .  .  .  One,  two,  three, 
four .  .  .  " — familiar  words,  these.  Thirty  minutes 
each  afternoon,  five  afternoons  each  week  Mr. 
Johnson's  syrupy  voice  was  heard  over  the  ampli- 
fying system  of  Brothers  Field,  was  echoed  back 
by  the  surrounding  hills  and  houses,  was  mingled 
with  the  grunts  and  gurgles,  grumbles  and  groans 
of  five  hundred  P.  A.  men  as  they  participated  in 
Andover's  newest  sport,  body  building.  Enticed  by 
hopes  of  some  day  possessing  the  body  beautiful 
that  even  Charles  Atlas  would  envy,  they  labored 
rigorously  and  conscientiously  for  a  period  of  ten 
weeks,  only  to  discover  that  it  was  all  a  fiendish 
plot  to  get  them  to  do  some  work. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  term  all  went  well.  The 
field  was  dry,  the  exercises  were  simple,  the  obs- 
tacle course  had  not  yet  been  erected,  and  the  en- 
tire idea  was  new  to  a  majority  of  the  students. 
There  were  a  few  of  them  to  whom  calisthenics  was 
not  a  novel  experience,  however.  These  were  the 
boys  who  had  attended  Andover's  first  Summer 
Session,  and,  under  the  same  supervision  of  Mr. 
Thomas  J.  Johnson,  for  eight  years  a  teacher  at 
Yale  and  a  disciple  of  Prof.  J.  H.  Kiphuth's  body- 
building methods,  had  strained  their  backs  and 
legs  and  arms  and  chests  in  a  noble  effort  to  con- 
vert flabby  muscles  of  flesh  to  sinewy  bands  of  steel. 
(A  few  were  successful,  but  are  no  longer  on  ex- 
hibition— they  were  given  to  the  scrap  drive.) 

Then,  after  a  few  short  weeks  had  passed,  Mr. 
Johnson  hoisted  his  flag  (the  skull  and  crossbones) 
and  set  sail  for  the  ultimate  goal — five  hundred 
supermen,  ready  to  go  out  and  conquer  the  world . 
single-handed,  if  need  be,  reinforced  by  strong  and 
healthy  bodies.  Up  went  the  obstacle  course,  up 
went  the  sum  of  pushups,  up  went  the  tdtal  number 
of  exercises;  and  down  went  the  spirits  of  the  five 
hundred. 


The  obstacle  course  was  particularly  interesting. 
It  began  with  a  "Crawling  Machine,"  a  branch 
covered  strip  of  ground  about  six  yards  long  under 
which  every  one  was  forced  to  inch  his  way  along 
on  his  stomach.  Assuming  that  he  did  emerge  from 
this,  the  dirt-covered  student  then  made  a  dash  for 
the  next  obstruction,  a  tree  that  he  had  to  go  around. 
After  balancing  his  way  across  a  telephone  pole 
laid  on  the  ground  and  turning  three  rapid  and 
nauseating  somersaults,  he  next  had  to  perform  a 
land-dive  under  a  low-slung  pole.  Before  he  could 
catch  his  breath  he  was  next  confronted  with  a  bar- 
rier about  eight  feet  in  height  over  which  he  had  to 
climb.  A  few  braver  ones  leaped  boldly  from  the 
summit;  others,  preferring  to  live  to  encounter  the 
next  obstacle,  a  triple  set  of  hurdles,  descended 
cautiously  via  the  horizontal  slats.  Having  jumped 
over,  ran  around,  or  knocked  down  the  hurdles, 
(Continued  on  Page  24) 
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Mn  Bugby's  Metamorphosis 

By  H.  H.  Owen,  Jr.,  '43 


"l/TR.  BUGBY'S  garden  lay  still  and  brown  un- 
der the  soaking  fall  rain.  The  air  was  thick 
and  damp  with  mist  which  eddied  slowly  around 
the  bare  maples  at  the  edge  of  the  garden,  moved 
aimlessly  over  the  rows  of  dead  stalks,  and  piled 
up  in  the  little  hollows  at  each  end.  Mr.  Bugby 
came  to  the  door  of  his  little  house  at  one  end  of 
the  garden  and  looked  out  vacantly  at  the  wet 
morning.  He  shuffled  slowly  out  between  the  mud- 
dy rows,  over  to  where  the  last  few  fall  flowers 
were  growing,  looking  forlorn  and  bedraggled  be- 
cause of  the  rain  and  the  advanced  season.  Mr. 
Bugby  was  aware  he  would  not  have  to  water  them 
this  morning,  and  felt  vaguely  sad.  The  rain  was 
doing  a  good  job  on  him,  too.  It  ran  down  his  face, 
soaked  into  his  dark  clothes,  making  them  still 
darker,  trickled  down  into  his  shapeless  shoes,  and 
wet  the  moss  that  peeped  from  around  the  tops. 
Mr.  Bugby  moved  along,  looking  in  a  melancholy 
fashion  at  the  few  that  remained  of  his  flowers.  He 
was  old  and  withered,  had  a  face  and  neck  the 
color  of  his  clothes,  and  was  bent  in  perpetual 
stoop  like  an  old  snag.  His  way  of  life  was  in  the 
decline,  for  there  were  about  him  visible  signs  of 
a  mental  and  physical  decay. 

Mr.  Bugby  had  long  ceased  to  entertain  any 
thoughts  about  his  world;  his  days  passed  in  regu- 
lar and  orderly  program  of  flower  raising.  He  did 
the  work  of  hoeing,  watering,  and  weeding  mechani- 
cally. Occasionally,  however,  when  all  his  flowers 
were  blooming,  and  at  their  prettiest,  he  would 
walk  up  and  down  the  rows,  looking  at  the  long 
lines  of  soft  colors,  and  a  queer  little  feeling  of  ela- 
tion, of  warmth,  would  creep  through  him;  at  such 
rare  moments  he  would  glance  in  a  surprised  way 
at  the  summer  day  around  him,  feeling  still  the 
strange  sense  of  elation  at  his  heart  as  he  let  the  soft 
beauty  of  the  summer  sky  strike  his  old  wrinkled 
face  lifted  up  to  it.  Then  the  feeling  would  pass, 
as  quickly  as  it  had  come,  and  he  would  turn  back 
hesitantly  down  the  rows  and  slowly  begin  to  work 
again. 


Now  that  the  end  of  the  summer  was  come,  a 
more  than  usual  apathy  was  seizing  him,  and  an 
irresistible  desire  to  lie  down  on  the  sodden  brown 
earth  and  take  root  caught  him.  But  he  fetched  an 
ancient  wooden  wheelbarrow  and  began  to  load  it 
with  dried  stalks  of  flowers.  He  put  load  after  load 
in  one  pile,  working  draggingly,  while  all  around 
him  the  rain  fell  slowly  and  heavily .  .  . 

When  a  gradual  darkening  was  mixed  with  the 
mist  and  the  night  began  to  obscure  completely  the 
blurred  outlines  of  the  trees,  Mr.  Bugby  walked 
heavily  into  his  hut.  In  the  shadowy  interior,  smell- 
ing of  mould  and  decay  like  a  long-unused  cellar, 
there  was  little  except  a  flat  patlet  covered  with  an 
old  quilt.  Mr.  Bugby  lay  down  without  taking  any 
of  his  clothes  off,  and  became  motionless. 

Next  day  was  clear  and  chilly,  with  a  dry  wind 
blowing  that  brought  whispers  of  the  hard  winter 
to  come.  The  mud  in  the  garden  became  hard  and 
crusty,  the  pile  of  dead  plants  dried  up  and  was 
stirred  uneasily  by  the  wind,  the  little  brown  hut 
was  more  silent  and  shrunken,  if  possible,  than  it 
had  been  before.  Mr.  Bugby  did  not  appear  from 
the  hut.  Later  in  the  day,  when  the  sun  had  ac- 
quired a  deceptive  warmth,  his  elderly  employer 
and  her  chauffeur  came  down  to  look  for  him. 
They  found  the  little  dried-up  body  of  Mr.  Bugby. 
He  would  never  see  another  season. 

The  chauffeur  and  the  old  lady  picked  up  the 
old  man  by  the  head  and  feet  and  carried  the 
weightless  remains,  as  light  as  a  dead  stick,  out 
into  the  garden.  The  chauffeur  set  the  pile  of  dead 
flowers  on  fire,  and  the  two  swung  him  up  onto  it. 
The  blaze  burned  briskly,  with  brittle  cracklings, 
sending  up  little  puffs  of  yellow  smoke.  When  it 
had  almost  burned  itself  out,  the  wind,  stirring  the 
ashes,  uncovered  a  litle  yellow  butterfly,  which  flit- 
ted up  into  the  air,  a  sudden  touch  of  color  against 
the  dry  bare  maples.  For  a  moment  the  sun  shone 
more  strongly,  the  wind  died  down  to  a  whisper, 
and  the  little  gay  butterfly  danced  up  into  the  sun- 
shine. 
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Home  Was  Never  Like  This 


By  Victor  Henningsen,  '43 


^rOU  wake  up,  the  old  head  is  ringing  like  a 
Chinese  gong,  and  if  it's  a  question  of  living 
or  dying,  you  will  take  the  short  cut.  You  shake 
your  shuddering  frame  into  an  old  barrel  (all  that's 
left  after  the  old  clothes  drive)  and  roll  your  merry 
way  to  that  place  known  in  a  giggle  as  the  In- 
firmary. 

As  you  crawl  across  the  threshold,  emitting  a 
few  choice  moans  and  groans,  you  are  confronted 
with  the  head  keeper  and  chief  nurse.  She  gives 
you  the  old  eagle  eye  and  with  a  deft  stroke,  prov- 
ing that  the  hand  is  quicker  than  the  eye,  is  taking 
temperature  and  pulse  at  the  same  time.  After 
burning  their  fingers  on  the  thermometer  and  count- 
ing your  pulse  in  tens,  they  decide  to  honor  the 
place  with  your  presence. 

Once  past  the  box  office  where  you've  signed  the 
guest  register,  your  relations  with  the  outside 
world  cease,  and  Typhoid  Mary  has  nothing  on 
you. 

Your  choice  of  rooms  is  limited,  the  private  ones 
reserved  for  the  guy  that  puts  on  the  best  show,  so 
it's  the  wise  money  that  says  you'll  be  in  "Little  Si- 
beria" along  with  six  other  hypochondriacs.  The 
nurse  looks  at  you  with  the  calculating  look  of  an 
expert  undertaker  sizing  up  a  prospective  client 
for  a  wooden  kimona,  and  proceeds  to  issue  you  a 
form  fitting  pair  of  pajamas,  said  pair  ending  at 
the  knees  and  elbows,  and  a  singularly  shapeless 
bathrobe.  Now  that  they've  got  your  pants,  you 
might  as  well  hang  up. 

The  ward  is,  generally  speaking,  quiet  as  the 
second  collection  in  church,  that  is,  until  Doctor 
Gallagher  whips  in,  (slide  a  la  Charlie  Chaplin  and 
repartee  to  match).  At  that  given  signal  all  hell 
breaks  loose  and  you  never  knew  there  were  so 
many  different  symptoms,  wracking  coughs  and 
general  illnesses. 

You  get  into  the  swing  of  things  with  a  cough 
that  sounds  like  a  1902  Ford,  sans  muffler.  This 
ought  to  hold  'em  for  a  week  or  so,  you1  think.  If 
it's  a  cold  in  the  head,  the  Doctor  invariably  ex- 
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amines  your  feet  and  asks  whether  you've  had  your 
appendix  out;  this  is  designed  to  baffle  the  patient. 

One  good  thing  about  the  Isham  Country  Club 
is  that  you  get  a  liberal  card  education,  guaranteed 
after  a  week,  to  know  all  games  concerning  chips, 
and  to  have  read  all  the  back  issues  of  that  rugged 
mag,  "Open  Road  For  Boys." 

To  bring  books  for  study  to  the  castle  is  laugh- 
ing in  the  face  of  fate;  the  only  use  for  them  is  to 
heave  at  the  nurses  or  to  read  for  a  good  laugh. 

Anything  is  fair  game  in  the  way  of  entertain- 
ment at  the  "castle"  and  those  convenient  little 
nose  wipers  and  a  glass  of  water  are  the  makings 
of  the  second  battle  of  the  Marne  right  in  your  own 
ward. 

Demerits  are  slung  around  like  cokes  at  Doc's, 
and  the  nurses  seem  to  think  they  go  towards  a  big- 
ger and  better  record  or  something. 

To  get  a  radio  is  like  getting  rubber  tires  for  an 
air  conditioned  perambulator;  you  either  do  or 
you  don't,  and  when  you  do  it's  a  toss  up  as  to  which 
is  worse,  the  splendid  choice  of  three  noisy  sta- 
tions, Lawrence,  Lawrence,  or  Lawrence,  or  dead 
silence. 

The  receiving  and  sending  of  mail  is  something 
that  would  turn  a  dead  postman  over  in  his  grave 
and  probably  bring  the  government  down  on  the 
establishment. 

Said  process  is  duly  enlivened  by  a  fog-horn 
blast  announcing  to  the  victim  and  the  world  at 
large  who  the  letter  is  from,  why  it's  from  them, 
and  if  the  paper  is  thin  enough  the  first  few  lines. 
The  process  of  sending  reminds  one  of  smuggling 
a  couple  of  million  marks  out  of  Germany.  "No 
three  cents,  no  pants." 

The  food  situation  is  good;  in  comparison  with 
Beanery  fare,  that  means  it  is  edible.  No  more 
embalmed  Siberian  wolf  with  Bessemer  process 
cabbage  liberally  disguised  with  red  eye.  No,  the 

('Continued  on  Page  24) 
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The  Qolden  Age 

By  Gordon  Bensley,  '43 


I 

"JJIG  CASINO!"  That  was  the  first  thing  I 
heard.  How  could  those  fool  kids  wake  up 
;o  early?  And  how  could  they  play  such  a  compli- 
cated game  as  "Casino"?  I  don't  even  know  how 
to  play  it  myself.  Maybe  I  ought  to  dock  them 
their  after-lunch  candy  for  waking  me  up.  I  guess 
it  wouldn't  do  much  good;  anyhow,  it's  too  much 
trouble  to  shout  at  them  so  early  in  the  morning.  It 
feels  like  it's  two  A.  M.  Only  a  fool  would  be  a 
counsellor,  anyhow.  I  guess  I'm  a  fool — but  it's 
a  lot  of  fun. 

"0.  K.,  gang,  let's  see  who  can  be  the  first  to 
make  his  bed." 

"Who  wants  to  be  first?" 
"Yeah!" 

"First  one  ta  make  his  bed's  a  monkey  for  a 
week!" 

"Now,  let's  not  start  that  stuff.  The  sooner  you 
fellows  get  your  beds  made  the  sooner  we  can  go 
out.  Jack,  where're  you  going?  You  haven't  made 
your  bed  yet.  All  you  did  was  pull  up  your  blanket. 
And  I  wouldn't  leave  your  shoes  between  the  sheets. 
How  do  you  sleep  with  all  that  grass  in  your  bed?" 

"I  don't  see  any  grass." 

"Well,  I  do.  Now  let's  see  what  a  neat  job  you 
can  do." 

"Look!  I've  made  my  bed.  Can  I  go  out  now?" 
"You  haven't  swept  under  it — c'mon  back  in- 
side." 

"Gee,  you  haven't  made  your  bed  yet!" 
"Yeah!" 

"Gosh,  you're  slow.  I'm  gonna  beat  you!" 

"I  bet  you  don't  beat  me.  I've  had  years  of  prac- 
tice at  this  bed-making  racket.  Where're  you  going, 
Mike?" 

"Just  out  to  the  bathroom." 

"Oh.  Well,  hurry  back." 

The  cleaning  up  doesn't  take  so  long.  Of  course, 
the  kids  think  it  takes  awfully  long.  But  \  wouldn't 
kick  if  it  lasted  all  morning — it  isn't  half  as  strenu- 


ous as  what  probably  will  come  up.  But  you  can't 
escape  the  business  of  the  day.  I  am  brought  down 
to  earth  by  the  usual  question. 

"What're  we  goin'  to  do  today?" 
"Well,  I've  a  little  surprise  for  you.  How  would 
you  like  to  go  canoeing?" 
"First  paddler!!!!" 
"Second  paddler!!!!" 
"Blue  canoe!!!!" 

"You  can't  go  in  the  blue  canoe — you  went  in 
it  last  time.  Gee!" 

"I  didn't  go  in  the  blue  canoe  last  time.  Can't  I 
go  in  it  this  time?" 

Somehow,  we  get  under  way.  It  is  a  hard 
struggle,  but  a  little  later  we  are  pushing  off  from 
the  canoe  dock,  Don — my  assistant  counsellor — in 
one  canoe  with  three  kids,  and  myself  in  the  other 
with  four. 

"Boyoboy!  Lookatallthecrabsinthiscove!" 

Heads  and  arms  leap  over  the  gunwhales. 

"Where?   Lessee!...   I  don't  see  any... Oh, 

there's  one!  Where?  (frantically)  Over 

there!" 

Only  immediate  foresight  and  years  of  experi- 
ence prevent  the  canoes  from  capsizing.  Don  and 
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I,  who  have  been  paddling  in  the  stern,  have  sunk 
our  paddles  deep  into  the  mud,  and  are  silently 
cursing  the  situation  in  general.  Because  of  what 
they  have  learned  from  their  purple  feather  re- 
quirements, our  boys  soon  realize  they  are  in  error, 
and  lean  back  in  the  middle  of  the  canoes.  But  the 
rest  of  the  trip  is  spoiled.  The  following  conversa- 
tion ensues: 

"Aw,  gee.  Can't  we  get  out?" 
"Please  let  us  get  out!" 
"Yeah!" 

"What  do  you  want  to  get  out  for?  This  is  a 
canoe  trip — not  a  crab  hunt.' 

"Yeah,  but  we  can  go  canoeing  any  ol  time." 

"We  haven't  got  a  crabnet!"  (tone  of  satisfac- 
tion) . 

"Oh,  we  don't  need  any.  We  can  use  our  hats, 
(dips  hat  in  water)  See?  It  works  swell!" 

"No,  no.  You  should  have  better  sense  than  that. 
Now  don't  put  that  back  on  your  head  till  it  dries." 

"Why  not?  It'll  keep  me  cool." 

Somehow  we  get  back  to  camp  without  any  fatal 
casualties.  But  all  the  way  back  I  try  to  figure  out 
just  why  those  kids  like  crabs.  Personally,  I 
wouldn't  give  you  ten  cents  for  all  the  crabs  in  the 
Chesapeake.  But  just  try  to  tell  that  to  the  kids. 
Or  ask  them  how  the  paddle  was,  and  see  what  they 
say. 

"Oh,  all  right — but  you  should  have  seen  the 
neat  crabs  we  saw!  Why  one  was  this  big!  I 
would've  got  'im  too,  but.  ..."  And  so  on  into  the 
night. 

*    *    *  * 

It  is  one  of  those  frequent  occasions  when  a  crab 
has  been  just  caught  by  one  of  our  young  experts. 
The  unhappy  beastie  sits  blowing  bubbles,  vainly 
trying  to  regain  a  little  water,  while  he  is  suddenly 
grabbed  very  ruthlessly  from  the  rear  by  a  pincers 
movement,  and  there  is  a  bloodthirsty  grunt  as  the 
operation  begins. 

"If  ya  pull  off  his  claws  he  won't  bite." 

"What'cha  think  I'm  doin?" 

"If  ya  pull  off  the  flippers  too  he  won't  run 
away." 

"Oh  beat  it,  willya?  Lemme  do  this  myself." 


The  crab  is  now  merely  a  shell  of  its  former  self. 
A  little  knot  of  inhumanity  has  now  gathered,  hov- 
ering above. 

"Gee,  doesn't  he  have  funny  eyes!"  (Pokes  one, 
and  then  pulls  it  off  its  stalk  and  examines  it.) 

"You  would  too,  you  dope,  if  you  were  a  crab." 

"Pull  off  the  shell — lessee  if  his  heart's  still  beat- 
ing. 

"Gee,  lookit,  all  the  yellow  stuff!" 

"Betcha  that's  his  stummik.  It's  moving!" 

"If  it  moves  it's  his  heart,  you  dope." 

The  crabs  aren't  the  only  things  that  take  such 
beatings.  Everything  that  moves  and  is  unlucky 
enough  to  come  within  their  grasp  soon  meets  with 
harrowing  experiences,  culminating  in  a  slow 
death.  One  poor  creature  who  met  his  fate  thusly 
was  one  of  those  most  timid  and  gentle  creatures — 
a  mouse. 

It  happened  one  night  after  the  bedtime  story. 
I  had  just  finished,  and  most  of  the  kids  were 
asleep.  During  the  story  I  had  been  munching  a 
few  guarded  mouthfuls  of  popcorn,  unconsciously 
dropping  a  few  crumbs  on  the  floor.  Suddenly  I 
had  that  uncomfortable  feeling  that  somebody  or 
something  else  in  that  room  was  eating  popcorn 
too.  I  looked  down  to  the  floor,  and  my  eyes  fell 
upon  the  thin  and  gaunt  figure  of  a  mouse,  greedily 
gobbling  up  the  scattered  crumbs  of  popcorn.  Re- 
covering from  my  shock,  I  climbed  down  from 
Mike's  bed,  where  I  had  quickly  leaped — waking 
him  up.  Naturally  he  was  somewhat  annoyed  by 
this  intrusion,  and  followed  me  down  to  the  foot  of 
his  bed,  where  the  starving  creature  was  at  work. 

"Oh,  boy!"  he  shouted,  loud  enough  to  wake 
the  whole  camp.  "A  mouse!!"  And  before  I  could 
take  my  fingers  from  my  ears  he  was  over  on  the 
other  side  of  the  cabin  and  back,  a  big  wooden  box 
in  his  hands. 

"I'll  get  'im,"  he  gritted  as  he  slammed  the  box 
down  as  hard  as  he  could  on  the  mouse's  rear  quar- 
ters. Stunned,  the  thing  offered  no  resistance  as 
Mike  quickly  imprisoned  the  rest  of  him.  He  pulled 
his  cot  southwards  a  few  feet,  and  set  one  iron  leg 
on  the  upside-down  box.  Muttering  that  this  ought 
to  hold  him,  he  climbed  back  into  bed  and  was 
asleep  in  thirty  seconds  flat. 
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The  next  morning  the  usual  muffled  whispers 
awoke  Don  and  myself,  sparked  here  and  there 
with  a  few  shouts  of  "Let  me  hold  'im!"  and  scuf- 
fling sounds.  After  breakfast  the  kids  received  a 
little  song  and  dance  about  being  kind  to  dumb 
animals,  and  human  beings  too — who  were  some- 
times pretty  dumb  anyway.  I  doubt  if  it  sunk  in 
very  far.  At  any  rate,  a  little  while  later  an  im- 
promptu game  of  hockey  was  going  on,  with  the 
mouse  as  the  groggy  puck.  Here  and  there  a  few 
shouts  of  "Don't  hurt  him"  and  "Take  it  easy,  you 
dope!"  could  be  heard,  in  an  attempt  to  heal  his 
wounds.  Finally  it  could  go  on  no  longer.  Gently, 
but  firmly,  I  told  them  to  throw  it  in  the  creek. 

"Throw  it  in  the  creek??" 

"That'll  killl  'im!!" 

This,  I  informed  them,  was  the  idea. 

"Gee,  that's  cruel!" 

"Yeah!" 

"Gosh,  you're  mean!" 

Wasting  no  more  time,  I  grabbed  the  mouse  by 
the  tail,  walked  out  on  the  small  dock,  and  merci- 
fully threw  it  some  twenty  yards  out  into  the  water. 
The  kids,  mournful,  stood  and  watched  the  little 
circles  for  a  while.  Finally  one  piped  up. 

"I  think  I  see  'im  swimming  in." 

"Oh  boy,  maybe  he's  coming  back  to  us!" 

"Do  you  think  that's  him?" 

I  told  them  no,  I  doubted  it. 

*  *     *  * 

II 

The  term  "trip"  is  usually  taken  to  mean  a  trip 
of  one  or  more  days  away  from  camp,  in  which  a 
group  goes  by  canoe,  motorboat,  or  sailboat,  stop- 
ping at  a  destination  to  cook  food.  These  trips  are 
intended  to  develop  initiative,  demonstrate  a  prac- 
tical application  of  knowledge  gained  in  camp  or 
school,  and  to  teach  by  experience  many  things  that 
cannot  be  learned  by  other  means. 

Such  a  trip  was  our  two-day  canoe  trip  to  Mul- 
berry Point,  a  spot  situated  on  another  neighboring 
tributary  of  the  Chesapeake.  The  name  of  this 
river  is  Broad  Creek. 

*  *    *  * 

The  kids  were  told  about  it  as  soon  as  breakfast 
was  over,  and  within  a  surprisingly  few  minutes 


the  cabin  was  clean.  Duffles  were  packed,  the  tents, 
food,  utensils,  and  other  baggage  stored  in  the  three 
canoes.  There  were  to  be  three  counsellors  on  the 
trip,  one  in  each  canoe.  Three  of  us — Don,  my  as- 
sistant counsellor,  "Shipwreck,"  the  Boss's  secre- 
tary, and  myself — plus  six  kids.  We  left  camp 
about  ten  in  the  morning. 

*  *    *  * 

"Where  are  we  now?" 

"Oh,  we're  just  off  Indian  Point.  See  that  row 
of  poplar  trees?" 
"What  trees?" 
"Those  long,  skinny  trees." 
"Uh-huh." 

"Well,  they're  poplar  trees,  and  poplar  trees  are 
peculiar  to  Indian  Point,  and  we're  just  off  Indian 
Point,  because  we  can  see  the  poplar  trees.  See?" 

"Uh-huh." 

(Silence  for  thirty  seconds.) 

"How  far  have  we  gone  now?" 

"Oh,  about  a  mile  and  a  half." 

"Gee,  are  we  almost  there?" 

"Not  quite.  We  have  about  23  more  miles  yet." 

"Oh." 

(More  silence.) 

"When  are  we  going  to  eat?" 

"Oh,  in  about  two  hours." 

"Are  we  going  to  have  a  swim?" 

"We'll  see  if  there's  a  sandy  beach  where  we 
can  stop  for  a  short  swim  and  lunch.  How  does 
that  suit  you?" 

"Okay." 

"Good." 

"Can  we  change  paddlers  now?" 
"Why,  you  just  started  paddling.  What  do  you 
want  to  change  now  for?" 

"I've  been  paddling  a  long  time!" 

"Well,  we'll  change  when  we  get  closer  to  land." 

"Can  we  go  in  to  land  now?" 

"No,  we  can't  be  wasting  time  like  that." 

"But  it's  important." 

"I'm  sorry,  but  it's  important  that  we  get  there, 
too .  .  .  Why  do  you  want  to  land?" 
"I've  got  to  go  to  the  bathroom." 
"Oh." 

*  *    *  * 
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It  didn't  take  as  long  as  I'd  thought.  Of  course 
we  had  the  wind  behind  us  coming  down  Broad 
Creek,  but  even  then  that  doesn't  make  much  dif- 
ference when  you  consider  what  slow  paddlers 
those  little  kids  are.  They  keep  up  a  constant 
rhythm — take  a  stroke,  count  to  700,  take  a  stroke, 
count  to  700,  etc.  And  you  never  can  tell  when 
they'll  stop  to  get  a  drink  of  water,  or  splash  at  the 
blue  canoe,  or  turn  around  and  talk. 

But  here  we  were,  and  our  next  problem  was  to 
set  up  the  tents,  or  try  to  get  the  kids  to  do  it. 

"Oh-oh!  Here  he  comes!" 

"Don't  run;  he'll  only  chase  you." 

"Yeah,  but  he'd  catch  me  quicker  if  I  was  stand- 
in'  still!" 

"Hey,  he's  shakin'  all  over  my  pack!   It'll  get 
wet!" 

"Gee,  he  looks  sorta  friendly,  doesn't  he?  I 
think  he's  smiling  at  us,  don't  you?" 

"Oh  yes,  he's  probably  laughing  fit  to  kill  him- 
self. But  we  don't  want  him  around  here,  the  wet 
old — old — dog." 

"Couldn't  he  come  in  our  tent  with  Bill'n  me?" 

"Certainly  not!" 

"Not  even  when  he  dries  off?" 

"Of  course  not.  He's  dirty,  has  fleas,  and  prob- 
ably smells  like  a-ah — well,  he  probably  smells." 

"My  Dad  would  say  he  doesn't  smell  like  a  ger- 
anium." 

"Well,  your  Dad's  right." 

*    *    *  * 

It  took  a  long  time  to  get  to  sleep  that  night.  It 
must  have  taken  the  kids  a  lot  longer,  although  it 
was  hard  to  tell  who  was  the  most  tired — the  kids 
or  us.  Unfortunately  there  was  a  slight  shore 
breeze  which  wafted  squadrons  of  mosquitoes  and 
other  gnat-like  insects  into  our  tents,  disregarding 
completely  our  carefully-fixed  mosquito  netting. 
The  fire  had  died  way  down  and  now  and  then  the 
stillness  was  broken  by  a  "Cut  it  out,  you  dope!" 
or  "Gimme  my  blanket!"  or  "Gee,  you  have  all  the 
covers!"  And  sometimes  there  were  giggles,  with 
an  answering  "Shut  up!"  from  another  tent. 

I  had  just  been  aroused  from  my  doze  by  a  sharp 
ant-bite  on  the  calf  of  my  leg,  and  was  getting  up 
to  fix  the  back  of  the  tent  that  I  had  knocked  down 
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in  my  agony.  Suddenly  a  shrill  "Look  out"  rang 
out  from  the  tent  nearest  the  fire.  Sounds  of  strug- 
gles, giggles,  and  general  confusion  came  from 
that  direction.  I  rushed  barefoot  in  that  direction, 
stepping  on  countless  pine  cones  and  knocking 
down  innumerable  branches  too  small  to  see  in  the 
semi-darkness.  As  soon  as  I  got  there,  all  became 
quiet,  except  for  very  heavy  breathing. 

"Are  you  fellows  all  right?"  I  cautiously  asked. 

"Uh-huh."  This  was  followed  by  a  brief  mo- 
ment of  silence.  The  blanket  at  the  rear  of  the  tent 
began  to  jump  violently  up  and  down. 

"What's  going  on  here?" 

"Nuthin." 

"Where's  Johnny?" 

"He's  under  the  blanket." 

"Where  are  you." 

"Under  him." 

"Well,  stop  jumping  up  and  down." 

"We're  not  jumping  up  and  down." 

Suddenly  the  rear  end  of  the  tent  flew  open,  and 
a  huge  brown  form  rushed  out,  bowling  over  small 
pine  trees  right  and  left. 

"Oh  gee,  he  got  away!" 

"Did  you  fellows  have  that  dog  in  your  tent?" 
"Uh-huh." 

"Didn't  I  tell  you  tonight  to  keep  out  of  these 
tents?" 

"Yes,  but  he  was  lonesome.  He  didn't  have  any 
place  to  sleep." 

"Never  mind  about  that.  Just  you  keep  him 
up  the  whole  camp." 

away  and  get  to  sleep  quick.  You  must  have  woke 

!|S         jfi         9§C  2|! 

Thinking  that  was  that,  I  returned  to  my  tent, 
where  Don  and  Shipwreck  were  sleeping  soundly. 
Silently  cursing  the  big  brown  Chesapeake  Re- 
triever, I  crawled  back  into  the  tent,  pulling  my 
covers  off  Don.  It  seemed  like  ten  seconds  later,  al- 
though it  must  have  been  several  hours,  when  I  was 
rudely  roused  by  a  violent  shaking.  Don  and  Ship- 
wreck were  awake  too,  and  Mike  was  sitting  on  top 
of  us,  peering  intently  at  our  faces. 

"Well,  what  do  you  want  now?"  I  asked. 

"Can  you  come  over  to  our  tent?" 

(Continued  on  Page  22) 
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Star 

By  Peter  Poor,  '43 

All  the  world  is  waiting  for  her; 
Awaiting  the  queen. 
Who  is  she,  and  where  is  she  from? 
Everyone  will  know  her  soon;  now, 
Only  her  press  agent  cares. 

Is  she  from  Texas  or  K.  C, 
Hoping  for  fame? 
A  waitress,  or  a  debutante? 
Everyone  will  tell  you  soon;  now, 
Only  her  press  agent  cares. 

What  does  she  look  like  as  she  works, 
Dreaming  of  glory? 
Is  she  fair,  or  is  she  dark? 
Everyone  will  tell  you  soon;  now, 
Only  her  press  agent  cares. 

Now  she  has  reached  the  Kleig-lit  peak, 
Arrived  at  last. 

A  year,  or  maybe  just  six  months. 
Everyone  will  love  her;  now, 
Only  her  press  agent  cares. 

Is  she  back  in  Chapman  or  Kalamazoo, 
No-one  again? 

Back  with  the  hot-dogs  or  ladies'  wear? 
Everyone  has  forgotten  her,  now; 
Not  even  her  press  agent  cares. 


"Scoop" 

(Continued  from  Page  11) 

"Boss,"  he  panted,  "that  Blake  story — you've 
got  to  listen  now.  Blake's  dead!" 
"What!" 

"Yes — he  was  just  killed  in  an  automobile  acci- 
dent— right  in  front  of  this  building.  He  had  just 
been  freed  and  was  coming  up  to  talk  to  you,  I 

guess." 

"Freed?  You  mean  on  bail?" 

"No,  boss.  The  F.  B.  I.  found  new  evidence  that 
proved  his  innocence,  and — chief,  what's  the  mat- 
ter?" 

Ed  Williams  leaned  back  wearily,  emptily  in  his 
chair.  He  stared  at  Brophy  for  a  moment.  Then, 
"Box  on  page  nine,"  he  said.  "Obituary.  Quote.  ." 


The  Soldier* s  Revery 

(Continued  from  Page  7) 

ally  requested  two  of  his  closest  buddies  to  mail 
them  for  him.  He  had  made  clear  to  them  why  the 
letters  were  to  be  sent.  And,  with  that  matter-of- 
fact  attitude  about  life  and  death  which  so  char- 
acterises the  soldier  at  war,  they  had  replied, 
sure,  sure. 

As  he  put  the  letters  back  into  his  pocket,  the 
sharp  cutting  screech  of  a  whistle  cut  across  the 
early  evening  air.  Carter  flicked  his  cigarette  away. 
His  unit  had  been  assigned  to  make  a  raid  on  an 
enemy  ammunition  dump.  It  was  merely  a  routine 
job. 

Under  cover  of  night  the  unit  departed.  They 
were  expected  back  within  three  hours.  But,  at  the 
end  of  this  time,  the  men  had  not  yet  returned.  The 
commanding  officer  paced  nervously  about  his  tent, 
impatiently  puffing  on  a  cigarette.  Each  additional 
hour  intensified  his  fear,  multiplied  his  apprehen- 
sions. He  was  anxious  to  have  news. 

Finally  the  unit  returned. 

"Well,  captain?" 

"Sorry,  sir.  The  dump  was  quite  strongly  forti- 
fied. It  took  time." 
"And  your  losses?" 

"The  air  reinforcements  cut  those  down  to  a 
minimum,  sir.  There  were  only  three.  Jackson  and 
Fisher,  with  our  group  in  the  attack,  were  cut  down 
by  enemy  snipers.  The  other  fatality  was  some  one 
called  Carter.  Must  have  been  killed  by  a  shell 
explosion.  Pretty  well  mangled.  In  fact,  it  was 
only  by  an  identification  card  that  we  learned  who 
he  was." 

"Pity.  He  was  a  fine  lad." 

"That  he  was,  sir.  Oh,  by  the  by,  we  found  on 
him  a  few  letters.  They  were  sotted  with  blood, 
completely  unreadable." 

"Did  you  bring  them  back  with  you?" 

"No,  sir.  We  figured  that  they  were  of  little  im- 
portance to  him  now.  As  we  were  returning,  I 
dropped  them  into  the  sea." 
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The  Qolden  Age 

(Continued  from  Page  19) 
"Wuzzamatter?" 

"Johnny  has  all  my  blankets,  and  I  can't  get 
them  back  unless  I  wake  'im  up." 
There  was  no  justice. 

*    *    *  * 

We  were  homeward  bound.  It  didn't  seem  pos- 
sible. Now  I  knew  how  Daniel  Boone  or  Brigham 
Young  felt,  making  their  way  through  miles  of 
trackless  wilderness.  That  last  portage  was  too 
much,  and  especially  having  to  carry  the  canoes 
over  that  barbed-wire  fence. 

At  last  we  were  back  in  Harris  Creek,  and  on 
our  last  leg.  But  the  weather  didn't  look  so  good. 
All  afternoon  big  dark  thunder-heads  had  been 
forming  in  the  West.  Coming  low  over  the  bay  was 
one  of  the  ominous  "finger-clouds"  that  precede 
Chesapeake  squalls.  It  looked  as  though  we  were 
in  for  it.  The  air  was  so  still. 

Our  paddles  dipped  quietly  in  the  water.  The 
kids  didn't  say  much — they  were  pretty  tired.  We 
didn't  say  much  either  as  we  looked  at  the  darken- 
ing sky. 

"Okay,  gang.  Pull  over  to  starboard  and  run 
the  canoes  up  under  the  bushes." 

The  usual  queries  and  exclamations  accom- 
panied this  statement.  But  they  received  no  answer. 
We  just  reached  the  small  beach  when  the  glassy 
surface  of  the  water  started  to  form  fast-moving 
little  ripples. 

"Looks  like  we're  in  for  a  little  rain,  gang.  Here, 
take  this  tent  and  unfold  it  up  under  these  bushes; 
then  everyone  climb  under  it  fast." 

"Oh  boy,  a  thunder  storm!" 

"Gee,  can  we  watch  it?" 

"Do  we  have  to  get  under  that  old  tent?" 

"You  sure  do.  This  isn't  gonna  be  any  thunder 
storm.  It's  going  to  be  a  real  squall,  so  you've  got 
to  stay  put." 

"Gee,  you  aren't  under  the  tent!" 

"Yeah,  gee!" 

"That  isn't  fair!" 

*    *    *  * 


Out  on  the  water  whitecaps  had  formed.  They  ' 
weren't  close  yet,  but  were  coming  fast.  We  ran 
the  canoes  up  on  the  shore  and  capsized  them.  We 
heard  the  hiss  of  the  rain  on  the  water,  and  sud- 
denly the  land  on  the  other  side  of  the  creek  was  I 
lost  behind  a  white  wall  of  water.  The  finger-cloud 
was  almost  directly  over  us  now,  and  it  seemed  as  1 
though  the  big  black  fingers  were  slowly  closing  [ 
over  our  heads.  The  whitecaps  weren't  more  than 
fifty  yards  away. 

Then  it  hit.  The  waters  of  the  bay  seemed  to  ! 
fly  right  up  and  hit  us  full  in  the  face.  The  water 
we  were  standing  in  was  suddenly  hot,  and  a  cold  I 
shower  was  pouring  over  our  backs,  feeling  like  , 
thousands  of  BB  shot  bouncing  off  our  skin.  There 
were  muffled  cries  from  the  tent. 

"Hey,  it's  raining!" 

"You  mean  it's  hailing." 

"Quit  shovin!" 

"Hey,  I'm  gettin'  wet!" 

"Who's  pulling  the  tent?" 

"It's  the  wind  blowin'!" 

"Wow,  is  it  raining!" 

"Hot  dogs!!" 

"It's  (tee-hee)  dark  in  here!" 
"Is  it  raining  out  there?" 

"You  bet  it  is!"  I  assured  them,  hardly  able  to 
talk  through  my  chattering  teeth.  The  three  of  us  j 
in  the  water  sat  down.  We  couldn't  get  much  wetter, 
and  this  way  was  much  warmer.   We  wondered  j 
about  the  kids.  They  weren't  making  much  fuse. 
They  had  suddenly  become  quiet. 

*    *    *  * 

The  storm  passed  as  quickly  as  it  had  come.  : 
Everything  was  still,  wet,  and  cold. 
"Okay,  you  guys  can  come  out  now." 
"Gee,  the  sun's  shining!" 
"Boy,  was  it  stuffy  in  there!" 
"Did  you  fellows  get  very  wet?" 
"Naw,  not  much." 

"Gee,  wait  till  we  tell  the  guys  back  at  camp  ; 
about  this!" 
"Yeah!" 
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"Can  we  start  back  now?" 
"We  sure  can." 

The  paddling  was  pretty  easy.  We  had  to  pad- 
dle fast,  since  we  were  so  cold  and  wet.  The  kids 
paddled  hard  too.  They  were  talking  gaily  about 
the  squall. 

"Gee,  you  kept  poking  the  tent  and  all  the  water 
dripped  in." 


"Yeah,  but  you  cheated." 
"I  did  not!" 

"There  is  no  school  beginning  with  X." 
"There  is  so!  Haven't  you  heard  of  Exeter?" 
"Is  that  a  college?  I  betcha  it's  a  city!" 
"It  is  not;  it's  a  college!" 
"Well,  I  guessed  the  right  one,  anyhow." 
"Yeah,  but  I  would  have  won  the  game  if  he 
hadn't  picked  one  ending  in  X." 


Home  Was  Never  Like  This 

(Continued  from  Page  14) 

meals  at  the  club  are  more  of  a  race,  you  bite  the 
food  before  it  bites  you,  and  try  and  eat  it  before 
they  take  it  away. 

The  feature  that  really  gets  'em,  is  the  personal- 
ized service,  instead  of  losing  a  hand  or  an  arm 
reaching  for  the  bread  or  risking  getting  drowned 
after  a  request  for  the  water,  there  it  is  all  in  front 
of  you.  Home  was  never  like  this. 

If  you  are  looking  for  an  easy  out  in  a  tough 
exam,  try  blotters  in  the  feet  and  tobacco  in  the 
eye;  they  immediately  toss  you  into  the  isolation 
ward  and  if  you  get  out  by  June  it's  because  they 
forgot  to  burn  your  record. 

The  best  one  yet  is  the  tale  of  the  sturdy  Upper 
that  tried  to  duck  a  certain  exam  by  turning  on  the 
shower  till  the  place  looked  like  O'Reilly's  Turk- 
ish Bath,  and  proceeded  to  run  through  a  few  of 
those  exercises  we  do  every  afternoon,  then  rapped 
his  noggin  against  the  radiator  until  it  looked  as  if 
he  had  played  the  Exeter  game  without  a  helmet, 
to  top  it  off  he  ran  all  the  way  down  with  his  mouth 
full  of  hot  water.  He  got  in  all  right,  on  a  stretcher, 
but  the  sad  part  of  it  is  that  they  postponed  his 
exam.  He  is  still  in  there. 

The  next  obvious  question  is  how  do  you  get  out. 
Well,  brother,  you  tell  us,  and  we'll  both  know; 
they  say  Houdini  shot  himself  after  he'd  been  in 
for  a  week,  and  some  poor  fool  tried  to  ride  the 
bicycle  in  the  cellar  to  freedom.  He's  still  going 
strong. 

In  this  article  the  author  is  only  commenting  on 
some  of  the  minor  details  of  the  Infirmary,  seen 
through  a  fever-stricken  haze;  he  thinks  that  it  does 
admirably  in  keeping  so  large  a  part  of  the  school 
on  deck  most  of  the  time,  and  certainly  all  of  the 
school  out  of  the  permanent  parking  lot  behind 
Sam  Phil. 
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the  would-be  Charles  Atlas  was  then  obliged  to  run 
up  six  steps  of  a  bleacher-like  construction,  jump  I 
off,  and  repeat  the  procedure  twice  again.  Quite 
exhausted  and  out  of  breath  everyone  would 
promptly  collapse  at  the  end  of  this  course  and  be 
revived  only  in  time  for  the  next  day's  workout. 

And  so  it  went  for  the  major  part  of  the  term. 
But  then  rain  and  stamping  feet  slowly  turned  the 
tidy  J.  V.  football  field  into  a  bed  of  muck  and 
mud.  Mr.  Johnson  was  forced  to  give  up  his  cher- 
ished ideal,  straight  lines  and  rows  of  exercising 
boys.  When  exercises  that  involved  lying  on  the 
ground  were  to  be  executed,  his  charges  had  to  take 
refuge  on  the  edges  of  the  field.  Even  this  helped 
but  little,  and  the  exercisers  were  driven  to  the 
other  J.  V.  field.  But  this  too  became  too  muddy 
for  use,  and  so  they  were  driven  to  the  Cage  for 
the  last  two  weeks  of  the  body-building  program. 
Meeting  here  in  two  sections,  as  they  did  on  pre- 
vious rainy  days,  the  students  were  obliged  to  run 
for  ten  minutes  and  exercise  for  the  other  twenty 
of  the  half-hour  allotted  to  each  group.  During  the 
course  of  the  season  about  85%  of  the  aggregation 
had  learned  to  perform  twenty-five  pushups,  a  mi- 
nor triumph  for  the  Kiphuth  methods. 

The  last  day  of  calisthenics  was  particularly  im- 
pressive. Mr.  Johnson,  tears  in  his  eyes,  thanked 
each  student  individually  for  his  co-operation,  and 
Mr.  Peck  personally  pinned  a  medal  on  their 
chests,  chests  now  fifteen  cubic  centimeters  deeper 
than  they  had  been  in  September.  Then,  after  the 
last  pushup  had  been  done,  the  last  lap  had  been 
run,  and  the  last  groan  had  been  stifled,  Mr.  John- 
son blew  his  whistle,  and  the  battle  was  won!  Body- 
building for  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred 
and  forty-two  was  over,  and  a  great  cheer  arose 
from  the  assembled  multitude. 
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cooler-smoking  cigarette 

Again  Chesterfields  are  out  front 
with  their  bright  and  unusually  attractive 
Special  Christmas  Cartons.  Send  them  to 
the  ones  you're  thinking  of. . .  their  cheer- 
ful appearance  says  /  wish  you  A  Merry 
Christmas,  and  says  it  well... and  inside, 
each  friendly  white  pack  says  light  up 
and  enjoy  more  smoking  pleasure. 
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There's  just  one  cigarette 
for  me -CAMEL  _they  suit  my 
throat  and  my  taste  to  a  T 


TROUBLE  FOR  TOJO!  It's  the  new  Curtiss 
"Helldiver,"  the  Navy's  latest  dive- 
bomber,  designed  to  carry  a  bigger  bomb- 
load  than  any  naval  dive-bomber  in  ex- 
istence. At  the  controls  in  this  test  dive, 
photographed  above,  is  Barton  T.  Hulse, 
who  learned  his  flying  in  the  Navy  . . . 
smokes  the  Navy  man's  favorite— Camel. 


THEY  can  look  terrific  on  paper  . . .  meet 
the  most  exacting  laboratory  tests  on  the 
ground.  But  the  final  proving  ground  of  an 
airplane  is  in  the  air  . . .  when  you  fly  it. 

It's  the  same  with  cigarettes.  The  final 
test  of  any  brand  is  in  the  smoking. 

Test  pilot  "Red"  Hulse  and  countless  other 
smokers  could  tell  you  convincing  things 
about  Camels  and  their  remarkable  freedom 
from  irritating  qualities,  but  your  own 
throat  and  your  own  taste  can  tell  you  even 
more  convincingly  why  Camels  are  such  a 
favorite  on  the  front  line— on  the  home  front. 


VETERAN  NAVY  FIGHTER  PILOT  AND  CHIEF  TEST  PILOT 
OF  THE  NAVY'S 
NEW  CURTISS 
DIVE-BOMBER 


—where  cigarettes  are  judged 


FIRST  IN  THE  SERVICE 


The  favorite  cigarette  with  men  in  the  Army,  Navy, 
Marines,  and  Coast  Guard  is  Camel.  (Based  on  actual 
sales  records  in  Post  Exchanges,  Sales  Commissaries, 
Ship's  Service  Stores,  Ship's  Stores,  and  Canteens.) 
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The  "T-ZONE"— Taste  and  Throat— is  the  proving 
ground  for  cigarettes.  Only  your  taste  and  throat 
can  decide  which  cigarette  tastes  best  to  you... 
and  how  it  affects  your  throat.  For  your  taste 
and  throat  are  individual  to  you.  Based  on 
the  experience  of  millions  of  smok- 
ers, we  believe  Camels  will 
suit  your  "T-ZONE" 
to  a  "T." 


R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co. .  Winston-Salem,  N.C. 
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Among  the  Majority  and  The  Great  Responsibility  placed  first  and  third, 
respectively,  in  the  annual  Means  Essay  Contest.  The  Mirror  is  fortunate 
in  being  able  to  print  these  two  extremely  thoughtful  and  provocative 
articles. 

The  River,  by  a  promising  Lower,  F.  R.  Sanborn,  is  as  nice  a  piece  of  writing 
as  we  have  seen  all  year.  We  feel  sure  this  story  will  interest  you.  Page  17. 

/  Write  Swell  Letters,  by  Pete  Poor,  is  the  sad  story  of  a  romance  by  mail. 
Do  you  need  a  girl  fcr  the  tea  dance?  Then  see  page  16. 
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Editorial  

J^ECAUSE  of  the  need  in  this  war  of  men  with 
highly  specialized  qualifications,  the  em- 
phasis formerly  placed  on  the  liberal  arts  has 
shifted  temporarily  to  Mathematics,  Physics,  and 
Chemistry.  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  these  sub- 
jects do  not  require  the  personality  of  the  teacher 
to  put  them  across  effectively.  They  are  governed, 
for  the  most  part,  by  rules  and  formulae  which  a 
student  simply  must  memorize.  In  short  they  are 
not  interpretative  courses  whose  worth  depends  on 
the  thinking  stimulated  by  the  teacher.  For  a  while, 
at  least,  the  thinker  has  taken  a  back  seat  and  the 
craftsman  has  come  into  his  own.  I  do  not  for  a 
minute  presume  to  say  that  this  change  in  the  edu- 
cational program  of  our  country  should  never  have 
been  made,  but  I  do  maintain,  and  this  emphatic- 
ally that  by  sanctioning  this  change  the  educators 
of  America  have  acquired  a  great  responsibility, 
for  they  have  unavoidably  created  a  situation  that 
might,  very  possibly,  mean  the  end  of  all  liberal 
education. 

Colleges  and  secondary  schools  can  insist  that 
the  liberal  arts  will  not  be  absent  from  the  post- 
war educational  program,  but  their  words  will  be 
of  no  avail  if  the  coming  generation  of  preparatory 
and  college  students  refuses  to  have  anything  to 
do  with  these  liberal  arts. 

Once  a  boy  has  got  engine  grease  on  his  hands, 
and  has  felt  the  backwash  of  an  airplane  propeller 
in  his  face,  it  will  require  the  utmost  patience  and 
coaxing  to  interest  him  again  in  English,  Litera- 
ture, History  and  Philosophy. 

The  mind  of  the  1943  preparatory  and  high- 
school  senior  is  a  mass  of  facts  and  figures.  To  him 
there  is  something  tangible,  worthwhile,  and  logi- 
cal in  Mathematics,  Physics,  and  Chemistry.  He  is 
glad  of  the  chance  to  forget  the  liberal  arts,  for 
they  require  thought,  discussion,  and  initiative,  all 
of  which  are  indeed  hard-won  things.  And  so  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  writing  is  on  the  wall.  If  the 
student  is  still  thirsty  for  knowledge  after  \he  war, 
a  new  era  of  intelligent  living  will  dawn;  if  he  is 


not,  our  country  will  no  doubt  flourish  outwardly, 
but  the  whirring  of  propellers  and  the  groaning  of 
diesel  engines  will  drown  out  the  futile  cries  of  all 
the  educators  in  the  world. 

Admittedly  then,  involved  in  this  rapid  change 
from  the  liberal  arts  to  the  sciences  are  conse- 
quences that  might  possibly  continue  to  be  felt 
long  after  the  last  shot  has  been  fired.  We  have  al- 
ready stated  that  the  educators  in  creating  for 
themselves  the  existing  situation,  have  acquired  a 
great  responsibility.  Let  us  examine  this  responsi- 
bility and  also  the  reasons  for  any  unhappy  re- 
sults that  might  come  out  of  the  revised  educational 
program. 

The  responsibility  of  the  teacher  is  at  best  a 
rather  intangible  thing  to  put  one's  finger  on,  but 
to  my  way  of  thinking  it  stems  from  his  inability 
to  make  the  liberal  arts  a  vital  study  and  to  show 
to  the  student  the  application  of  the  liberal  arts  in 
everyday  life.  The  student  looks  upon  his  teacher 
as  a  theorist  whose  ideas  sound  well,  but  which  do 
not  hold  up  under  close  scrutiny  outside  of  the 
classroom.  Going  even  further,  the  student  quotes 
the  historical  axiom  that  war  is  the  natural  state  of 
the  world  and  that  peace  is  only  an  interval  be- 
tween a  series  of  wars.  If  this  is  the  case,  he  says, 
why  leam  something  that  I  will  not  have  any  use 
for  unless  I  happen  to  live  during  a  period  of  rela- 
tive peace.  Moreover,  he  argues,  even  in  this  period 
of  peace,  why  shouldn't  I  devote  myself  to  the 
task  of  making  my  country  better  able  to  weather 
the  next  series  of  wars.  And  this  is  where  it  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  teacher  to  point  out  to  the  stu- 
dent that  it  will  be  a  strong  and  vital  heritage  of 
the  liberal  arts  that  will  enable  this  country  to  come 
safely  through  future  wars,  and  not  a  bristling 
arsenal  of  hand-grenades,  bombs,  and  sub-machine 
guns.  The  true  "Arsenal  of  Democracy"  has  its 
foundation  in  the  classroom  and  not  in  the  muni- 
tions factory. 

A  possible  result  of  the  temporarily  revised  edu- 
cational set-up  may  be  the  inability  of  a  young  man 
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to  tear  himself  away  from  engines  after  the  war 
and  interest  himself  again  in  the  study  of  the  hu- 
manities. Why  after  at  least  ten  years  of  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  school  training  in  which  usu- 
ally English,  History,  and  the  Languages  have  re- 
ceived the  most  attention  should  a  boy  be  willing 
to  throw  it  all  overboard  in  favor  of  Mathematics 
and  the  Sciences?  The  logical  answer  is  that  in 
these  ten  years  of  study  the  boy  has  become  con- 
vinced that  the  humanities  offer  him  nothing  con- 
crete or  definite  on  which  to  base  a  standard  of 
values,  and  so  when  the  opportunity  presents  itself, 
he  escapes  from  what  he  thinks  is  nothing  but  con- 
fusion to  the  Sciences  which  he  sees  ample  evidence 
of  in  towering  skyscrapers  and  gigantic  air  trans- 
ports. 

With  the  increasing  mechanization  and  speed-up 
of  everyday  life,  the  school  system  of  America  also 
had  to  quicken  its  tempo  in  order  to  turn  out  citi- 
zens as  rapidly  as  they  were  needed  and  with  the 
desired  qualifications.  Keeping  step  with  this  rising 
crescendo  of  school  life  was  an  increasing  em- 
phasis on  all  kinds  of  competitive  athletics.  The 
only  way  that  a  boy  in  preparatory  school  can  rise 
to  the  top  of  the  heap  is  by  being  an  expert  football 
player,  baseball  player,  or  track  star.  True,  he 
can  go  out  for  good  marks,  but  it  is  much  easier  to 
play  than  it  is  to  study,  and  if  expertness  in  both 
achieves  the  same  end,  why,  a  boy  asks,  should  he 
deny  himself  this  pleasure.  Little  by  little  athletics 
begins  to  take  precedence  over  studies,  and  before 
we  know  it  we  have  a  generation  of  muscle  men 
with  little  or  no  cultural  background. 

Confusion  on  the  part  of  the  student  in  the  cur- 
rent crises  also  arises  from  his  reluctance  to  place 
any  lasting  faith  in  the  liberal  arts  as  taught  in  the 
classroom.  By  reading  with  a  purpose,  he  could 
have  discovered  that  other  people  down  through  the 
ages  have  been  confronted  with  the  same  problems 
with  which  he  is  confronted,  and  he  could  have  seen 
how  they  had  solved  them.  He  cannot  get  through 
his  head  the  fact  that  a  novel  is  not  the  figment  of 
an  author's  imagination,  but  a  real  experience 


which  the  author  has  deemed  important  enough  to 
set  down  on  paper.  Since,  to  the  student's  way  of 
thinking,  this  remote  experience  offers  him  nothing 
tangible  on  which  to  base  his  own  life,  he  soon  for- 
gets about  it.  It  is  in  this  state  of  unawareness  and 
confusion  that  he  takes  refuge  in  an  imposed  duty 
during  war-time. 

I  must  admit  that  this  imposed  wartime  duty 
is  an  important  one,  and  that  it  requires  at  varying 
times  varying  degrees  of  intelligence,  but  too  many 
seventeen  and  eighteen-year  olders  look  upon  this 
duty  as  an  escape  from  learning.  They  do  not 
realize  that  if  they  want  to  make  something  out  of 
themselves  even  in  the  army  they  must  have  some 
kind  of  a  cultural  background  in  addition  to  a  good 
mind  for  figures  and  a  liking  for  machines.  The 
idol  of  many  admiring  eyes  nowadays  is  the  youth 
who  during  his  senior  year  at  preparatory  school 
runs  away  and  joins  some  branch  of  the  armed 
services.  Although  he  may  be  motivated  by  a  sin- 
cere desire  to  serve  his  country,  he  may  be  hiding 
either  his  inability  to  cope  with,  or  his  distaste  for, 
his  schoolwork  under  the  cloak  of  patriotism.  Once 
this  boy  gets  acclimated  in  the  army,  he  will  be 
taught  how  to  run  a  machine  or  fire  a  gun  or  how 
to  take  and  give  orders,  and  if  one  should  ask  him 
he  would  probably  tell  you  that  at  last  he  has 
found  a  purpose  in  life,  something  which  the  lib- 
eral arts  could  never  have  given  him. 

But  if  one  should  ask  him  why  he  was  being 
asked  to  kill  people  in  this  war,  he  would  answer  in 
vague  terms,  and  finally  say,  "Because  America 
has  to  win  this  war  to  survive."  In  general  terms, 
though,  this  boy  will  actually  be  killing  to  prove  to 
the  world  at  large  that  a  nation  whose  very  founda- 
tion lies  deep  in  a  heritage  of  the  liberal  arts  can 
still  be  a  strong  and  a  healthy  and  a  prosperous  na- 
tion. But  the  purpose  of  this  essay  is  not  to  discuss 
why  world  war  II  is  being  fought.  It  is  enough  to 
say  that  to  me  it  seems  useless  to  kill  if  killing  is 
simply  an  end  in  itself.  Unless  there  is  real  purpose 
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The  Mirror 


Our  Wartime  Capitol 

By  H.  D.  Stewart,  '43 


^^MERICANS  not  living  in  Washington  have  a 
quite  logical  curiosity  about  what  is  going  on 
in  their  capitol.  Here  are  the  impressions  which  I 
formed  of  this  city  when  I  moved  there  in  Decem- 
ber. 

The  first  taste  of  Washington  came  as  I  hunted 
for  a  taxi  to  take  me  from  Union  Station  to  my 
boarding  house.  I  found  that  considerable  athletic 
exertion  was  called  for  to  force  my  way  through 
the  crowds  to  the  street;  then,  as  soon  as  a  taxi 
approached  I  found  the  object  was  to  include  my- 
self among  the  first  ten  or  eleven  people  to  reach 
it,  and  then  to  squirm  through  the  most  convenient 
door,  window,  or  any  decent-sized  hole  available; 
while  at  the  same  time  dragging  suitcases,  briefs, 
packages,  wives,  or  whatever  "impedimenta" 
might  be  necessary. 

After  a  short  but  bitter  scrimmage,  I  was  able 
to  obtain  a  few  inches  of  seat;  and,  as  we  settled 
down,  we  all  grew  warmly  intimate  and  soon  were 
in  lively  conversation.  It  seemed  that  most  of  my 
companions  were  from  Iowa  (or  some  place  like 
that  where  they  grow  chiefly  hogs,  corn,  and  isola- 
tionists). After  discussing  farms,  the  weather  "back 
home",  and  how  crowded  Washington  was,  we  drew 
up  at  my  address;  and,  after  a  major  mixup  of 
baggage  was  straightened  out,  I  found  myself 
alone  on  the  very  windswept  streets  of  our  nation's 
capitol. 

The  boarding  house  at  which  I  was  to  stay  pro- 
duced, upon  my  ring,  a  landlord  who,  although 
looking  rather  careworn  and  discouraged  with  life 
in  general,  greeted  me  and  led  me  to  my  parents' 
rooms.  To  get  to  these  rooms,  we  had  to  trek 
through  various  parlors,  dining  rooms,  and  a  se- 
ries of  narrow,  dusty  hallways.  As  we  passed,  all 
veteran  boarders  watched  me  in  the  curious  in- 
quisitive manner  of  a  lepidoptevist  studying  a  new 
specimen.  After  thus  descending  into  the  deepest 
bowels  of  the  house  by  a  loudly  complaining  stair- 
way, we  came  to  my  door. 


Even  the  most  pessimistic  descriptions  of  Wash- 
ington had  not  prepared  me  for  the  shock  of  see- 
ing our  living  quarters  for  the  first  time.  Our 
"suite"  consisted  of  two  tiny  rooms  each  just  large 
enough  to  contain  a  bed,  chair,  dresser,  and  a  lamp. 
The  windows  were  all  half-way  below  the  street 
level  and  thus  the  view  was  not  exactly  colorful. 
Even  more  peculiar  however,  is  the  fact  that  after 
the  average  Washington  living  conditions  were  de- 
scribed to  me,  I  began  to  feel  quite  fortunate.  In- 
deed, after  I  became  more  accustomed  to  Washing- 
ton life  my  little  home  seemed  very  comfortable. 

The  meals,  of  which  only  two  were  served  daily, 
turned  out  to  be  quite  good — for  Washington.  The 
quality  and  quantity  can  best  be  described  as  rough- 
ly corresponding  to  the  Andover  Commons.  The 
service,  however,  could  not  compare  with  the 
cheery  goodwill,  the  self-sacrifice,  and  the  effici- 
ency of  the  "Beanery"  waiter.  All  the  boarders  ate 
together  in  the  main  dining  room  amidst  a  swirl 
of  gossip,  rumors,  and  "military  secrets"  (quan- 
tities of  which  apparently  circulate  daily  through 
the  government  offices). 

Unhappily,  however,  I  soon  found  that  outside 
the  boarding  house  meals  are  hard  to  get.  There 
are  shortages  of  almost  everything  at  one  time  or 
another,  and  restaurants  can  have  no  such  things 
as  constant  menus.  The  situation  can  best  be  ex- 
plained by  an  example.  Let  us  suppose  that  you 
want  to  get  your  lunch  "out";  so,  you  enter  a  small 
restaurant  down-town  and,  after  a  glance  at  the 
menu,  order  a  beefsteak  sandwich.  The  waitress  ex- 
presses her  deepest  sympathy,  "but  there  is  no 
beefsteak  today";  so,  you  order  some  lamb  chops 
— the  management,  unfortunately,  has  just  run  out 
of  chops.  This  goes  on  until  you  finally  become  ex- 
asperated and  ask  what  in  hell  they  do  have!  The 
waitress  says  she  will  bring  it  "right  in"  for  you, 
and  the  next  thing  you  know,  you  find  yourself  con- 
fronted by  something  like  a  bowl  of  soup,  a  glass 
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Winter  '43 


Among  The  Majority 

By  Davidson  Herron,  Jr. 


J^IVE  hundred  precious  man-hours  were  going 
to  waste,  as  a  thousand  workers  relaxed  to  eat 
lunch.  The  metronome  of  labor  was  pausing,  only 
to  resume  the  beat  at  the  same  monotonous  tempo 
after  exactly  a  half-hour.  Hundreds  of  hot,  weary 
men  headed  for  their  black  lunch-boxes,  heated  in 
the  unceasing  sun.  Into  the  shade  of  the  carpenters' 
shack  they  trailed  mechanically.  Flies  had  felt  the 
same  instinct,  and  spotted  the  walls  and  ceiling  of 
the  wooden  hut.  No  one  heard  their  constant  hum, 
for  everyone  was  relieved  at  the  intermission  of  the 
deafening  noise  of  the  motors.  On  one  of  the 
benches  I  sat  consuming  my  lunch  like  an  auto- 
maton. I  knew  not  what  I  ate,  nor  did  I  know  what 
men  near  me  were  saying.  I  was  reflecting.  This 
was  my  last  day  on  the  job.  This  was  something  ac- 
complished in  my  life,  something  worth  looking 
back  on. 

Why  had  I  worked?  I  could  have  had  a  vacation, 
I  had  money,  and  there  were  pleasures  on  which 
I  could  have  spent  my  money.  No  patriotic  call  led 
me  to  the  job,  nor  was  I  working  just  for  something 
to  do  in  my  spare  time.  I  worked  for  two  main 
purposes,  both  of  which  I  considered  of  value,  as 
means  of  maturing  my  outlook  on  life.  One  pur- 
pose, which  at  first  I  considered  the  more  import- 
ant, was  to  gain  a  personal  feeling  of  independence. 
I  believe  seeking  independence  to  be  a  natural  in- 
stinct of  mankind.  Only  through  one's  own  efforts 
can  one  realize  that  true  independence  is  a  prac- 
tical impossibility.  Yet  through  one's  own  efforts 
can  be  gained  the  satisfaction  that  comes  with 
working  toward  that  impossible  goal.  My  first  pay- 
check was  a  marvelous  event  for  me.  The  small  slip 
signified  that  my  period  of  nursing  was  at  an  end. 
No  more  could  I  consciously  fall  back  on  my  fam- 
ily for  protection.  Training  was  over,  the  battle  had 
begun.  All  at  once  I  realized  how  my  father  must 
have  worked  for  his  money.  I  saw  the  value  of 
money  in  a  new  light.  I  glimpsed  what  it  must  mean 
actually  to  depend  from  week  to  week  on  that  little 


slip  for  one's  existence.  Later  developments  were 
soon  to  increase  my  independence,  to  which  I  had 
hopefully  looked  forward. 

My  second  purpose  in  working  was  to  find  out 
the  feelings,  ideas,  and  prejudices  of  the  laboring 
class.  For  quite  a  while  I  was  thought  of  as  I  wished 
to  be  thought  of;  just  another  boy  making  a  little 
money  in  the  vacation  time.  I  shall  never  forget  the 
first  day.  I  had  begun  work  almost  immediately 
after  applying  for  the  job,  and  consequently  had 
brought  no  lunch.  About  mid-afternoon  I  was  aw- 
fully hungry  and  I  mentioned  the  fact  to  one  of  the 
men  in  my  gang.  In  no  time  at  all  I  was  offered 
oranges,  cake  and  sandwiches  from  the  items  that 
each  man  had  saved  to  eat  before  the  overtime  pe- 
riod. One  lent  me  money  to  buy  some  milk.  Gener- 
osity was  the  last  of  the  virtues  I  had  expected  to 
find  in  the  kind  of  society  in  which  every  penny  is 
budgeted.  In  this  respect,  the  workers  compared 
more  than  favorably  with  youths  I  knew  who  had 
more  money  than  they  could  spend.  These  men 
were  generous  with  their  cars,  their  food,  their 
tools,  with  almost  everything  they  possessed. 

When  the  workers  realized  I  was  new,  they  sent 
me  for  left-handed  monkey-wrenches,  and  board 
stretchers.  These  men,  who  seemed  to  me  always 
listless,  until  I  got  to  know  them,  usually  would 
turn  out  to  be  not  incapable  of  rough  humor.  I  al- 
ways seemed  to  take  quite  a  kidding,  but  I  must  con- 
fess I  enjoyed  the  experience.  Somehow,  I  became 
proud  when  I  realized  I  was  accepted  by  the  men  as 
one  of  them,  since  it  relieved  a  fear  I  had  not  had 
the  courage  to  voice  before.  My  experiences  up  to  a 
certain  period  had  been  all  exciting,  happy  and  en- 
lightening. Then  the  crisis  came. 

Many  facts  about  myself  I  had  hoped  to  conceal 
for  the  benefit  of  all.  Unhappily,  the  workmen 
were  to  learn  everything.  Our  old  chauffeur 
worked  in  a  gang  near  mine.  A  former  waiter 
from  the  Country  Club  was  also  on  the  job.  Then, 
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The  Mirror 


To  Deirdre 

By  J.  Doherty,  '43 


Tonight  it  has  come  through  the  window,  softly, 

Buffeting  gently  my  senses  like  perfume, 

Out  with  the  light;  and  throw  back  the  curtain 

Let  the  wind  and  the  moonlight  come  into  the 
room. 

It  is  diffused  through  the  wind  and  the  moonbeams, 

(Two  or  three  days  ago  it  was  not  there) 
Surging,  exciting,  and  making  me  restless, 

Pounding  my  eardrums  and  rumpling  my  hair. 

Like  the  wild  birds  that  come  to  nest  in  a  ruined 
castle 

It  has  come 

It  has  made  the  earth  soft  and  wet  now 

Has  tempered  the  cold,  made  it  cool, 
delightfully  cool. 

Where  does  it  come  from,  who  sends  it  abroad, 

Who  sends  the  spring  through  the  window  at 
night? 

Surging,  like  beautiful,  passionate  music, 
Giving  a  promise,  a  hope  of  delight? 
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Winter  '43 


Fog 


By  F.  Magee,  '44 


'J,HE  birds  veered  sharply  as  they  rose.  A  single 
sharp  crack  broke  against  the  sound  of  their 
wings  and  a  feather  flew  from  the  nearest  one.  It 
drifted  lightly  to  a  throne  tree  and  poised  there, 
shuddering  in  the  breeze.  He  threw  the  red,  empty 
shell  on  the  ground  and  turned  on  the  path  between 
the  trees.  The  wind  which  had  started  in  the  morn- 
ing was  bringing  a  fog  from  the  ocean.  He  walked 
between  two  grey  walls  of  mist.  He  had  been  alone 
all  day,  refusing  even  the  companionship  of  one 
of  the  dogs.  The  silence  of  the  forest  was  heavy. 
And  the  fog — damnation!  It  was  getting  soupy, 
got  into  his  bones.  Oh  well — just  another  one  of 
those  things. 

Wasn't  so  bad  really,  fog  wasn't.  When  he  used 
to  walk  to  work  in  the  morning,  mist  rising  on  the 
lawn;  damn  good  to  look  back  over  his  shoulder, 
see  the  house  through  the  stuff,  pretty  solid  look- 
ing old  house,  too,  by  God.  Always  could  see  that 
green  door  and  the  bright  brass  knocker.  Since  the 
office  had  been  moved  and  he  took  the  downtown 
bus  at  nine,  hadn't  really  thought  much  about 
those  early  mornings.  (Used  to  be  fun,  really, 
kinda  missed  them) .  Mary  always  got  up  at  six  and 
made  coffee,  and  they  ate  in  the  breakfast  nook  in 
the  kitchen.  That  was  before  they  put  in  the  big 
refrigerator.  The  living  room  was  different  too, 
not  so  many  damn  antiques,  big  chair  he  always 
liked,  coffee  table  in  front  of  the  studio  couch; 
they'd  put  a  door  there  onto  the  porch.  Darn  lot  of 
changes;  never  had  a  nigger  in  the  kitchen. 

The  wind  slapped  at  his  warm  thoughts.  The 
fog  was  a  woolen  blanket  which  smothered  every- 
thing. The  dark  green  of  the  hemlocks  was  blurred 
like  trees  in  an  old,  worn-out  movie  film.  He  looked 
up  suddenly  to  find  the  branches  tossing  madly 
above  his  head.  He  heard  no  scrape  of  branches  or 
rattle  of  leaves.  He  felt  as  if  someone  had  stuffed 
cotton  into  his  head  to  clog  his  senses.  The  fog  was 
so  thick  that  it  seemed  to  squeeze  everything  into 
one  overwhelming,  soundless  vacuum.  The  silence 


was  so  heavy  it  seemed  pressed  against  his  head  as 
if  two  hands  were  on  his  ears  pushing  against  the 
eardrums.  He  took  a  step  and  his  foot  was  a  weight- 
less feather  unattached  to  his  body,  moving  of  its 
own  accord.  His  footstep  made  no  sound  in  the  dry 
leaves.  A  branch  fell  in  front  of  him  twisting  its 
black  branches  like  broken  fingers.  It  was  an  eter- 
nity the  thing  hung  in  the  air  and  he  was  just 
about  to  scream  stupidly  when  it  finally  struck  the 
ground  and  broke  in  two  before  him.  There  was 
no  rattle  as  the  branch  fell  through  the  limbs,  no 
crack  as  it  broke.  He  seemed  to  be  in  a  white,  si- 
lent sphere,  which  had  nothing  to  do  with  this 
world  at  all.  It  was  getting  slowly  smaller  and 
two  white  hands  were  reaching  out  from  behind 
him  and  pressing  on  his  head.  He  turned  to  shake 
them,  to  shove  them  away  from  him,  to  run  away. 
He  stumbled  between  the  black  legs  which  stretched 
up  above  him.  The  pain  on  his  head;  the  bands 
were  stronger  now,  their  strong  fingers  squeezing 
down  against  his  skull,  harder,  harder.  The  pain 
was  unbearable,  and  then  it  suddenly  broke  away 
and  only  blackness  and  silence  were  left. 

His  eyes  flickered  open  on  objects  focused  in 
normal  perspective.  He  was  lying  in  bed,  facing  a 
bare,  white  wall.  A  little  sunlight  filtered  through 
the  green  window  shade.  The  walls  were 
dazzling  white.  He  felt  as  if  a  terrible  load  had 
been  lifted  from  his  head.  He  was  comfortable  and 
secure  except  for  something  which  he  missed,  some- 
thing he  couldn't  place.  The  door  opened  and  a 
nurse  in  a  white  uniform  tiptoed  in.  She  looked 
over  at  the  bed  and  finding  him  awake  crossed  to 
his  side.  She  leaned  over  the  bed. 

Suddenly  he  remembered  himself  thirty  years 
before,  waking  in  another  small  white  room.  He 
felt  someone  leaning  over  him  and  he  heard  a 
voice  say  dimly,  as  if  it  whispered  to  someone  else 
in  the  room,  "Yes,  that  blow  on  the  head — some- 
day, perhaps  not  for  years,  it  may  deafen  him." 
He  clenched  his  hands  against  the  sheet  and  waited. 
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Winter  '43 

Mr*  Tarbell  Entertains 

By  Stengel,  '43 


JT  was  some  years  ago  at  a  cocktail  party  in  Bos- 
ton that  I  first  met  George  Tarbell.  Tarbell  had 
asked  Charles  Barrett,  a  close  friend  of  mine,  to 
come  to  his  home  later  that  evening.  And  it  was 
because  I  knew  Barrett  so  intimately  that  I  was  in- 
cluded in  the  invitation. 

Tarbell  was  one  of  those  people  you  may  see 
only  once  and  yet  never  forget.  He  was  very  im- 
pulsive. He  and  Barrett  had  at  the  party  begun  a 
vigorous  discussion  on  world  events;  and  it  was 
ostensibly  to  continue  the  conversation  that  Tarbell 
had  extended  his  invitation. 

About  fifty  years  of  age,  Tarbell  was  of  stocky 
build  and  fairly  short.  The  most  impressive  thing 
about  him  was  his  face.  His  complexion  was  dark. 
His  flint-gray  eyes  were  set  beneath  heavy  eye- 
brows. He  had  large  and  powerful  hands.  His 
bearing,  too,  was  impressive;  he  had  the  gait  not 
of  a  civilian,  but  of  a  military  man.  He  was  a  man 
of  moods,  who  would  frequently  retire  within  him- 
self. Apparently  he  had  little  humor.  He  smiled 
now  and  then;  occasionally  he  laughed.  But  his 
smile  was  cold,  and  insincere.  His  laugh  was  thin 
and  forced. 

Tarbell  left  the  party  fairly  early.  Barrett  and  I 
followed  about  two  hours  later.  It  was  early  De- 
cember and  still  quite  warm.  The  black  of  the  night 
.was  drifted  with  heavy  mists,  through  which  we 
could  see  only  five  or  six  feet  ahead.  Here  and 
there  the  bough  of  a  tree  would  project  itself  out  of 
the  gloom,  making  one  shift  one's  direction 
abruptly. 

Neither  of  us  had  been  in  the  vicinity  before, 
and  we  spent  over  three-quarters  of  an  hour  looking 
for  the  Tarbell  home.  The  heavy  mists  clouded  our 
sight.  I  can  tell  you  nothing  of  what  we  saw,  except 
for  the  white  church  we  passed  about  two  blocks 
before  reaching  the  home  of  George  Tarbell.  The 
church  was  a  pale  white;  by  the  dim  rays  of  the 
lone  street  lamp  its  shadows  were  distorted  and 
ugly.  One  could  not  help  feeling  that  the*  souls  of 
all  those  who  had  heard  their  last  mass  in  the 


church  were  standing  on  the  dark  doorstep,  peering 
at  us  through  the  dark.  We  paused  but  a  moment 
to  look  at  the  structure,  and  then  passed  on  into 
the  night. 

We  could  not  have  missed  seeing  the  Tarbell 
home.  It  had  evidently  been  built  in  the  middle  of 
the  last  century.  It  looked  like  a  chateau,  a  great 
gaping  monstrosity  that  projected  itself  through  the 
night.  Through  the  humid  mists,  its  many  gables 
poised  darkly  in  the  air. 

Tarbell  met  us  at  the  door  with  a  reserved  but 
sincere  greeting.  We  entered  and  found  ourselves 
in  a  large  vestibule  lighted  by  an  old  gas  light 
along  the  side  of  the  room.  A  stairway  rose  up  al- 
most directly  as  one  entered  the  room.  A  sliding 
door  at  the  left  opened  to  the  living  room. 

"Put  your  coats  in  the  garde-robe,"  said  Tarbell. 
Charles  and  I  walked  directly  across  the  room  and 
put  our  wraps  away.  We  then  followed  Tarbell  into 
the  living  room. 

I  cannot  remember  much  of  the  conversation  on 
that  evening.  And  what  we  discussed  at  first  was 
of  little  consequence.  I  do  remember  that  I  re- 
marked about  how  gloomy  the  night  was.  And 
from  that  point  on  the  conversation  grew  more  and 
more  sombre.  Eventually  the  topic  was  super- 
naturalism. 

After  listening  glumly  to  Tarbell  and  to  Barrett 
for  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  I  finally  broke 
in,  "But  there  are  no  such  things  as  ghosts.  People 
who  maintain  that  they  have  seen  ghosts  have  ac- 
tually seen  only  the  projections  of  their  own  inward 
fear.  It  is  ridiculous  to  speak  of  spectres  as  if  they 
actually  existed." 

Tarbell,  repressing  a  momentary  anger  at  being 
co  rudely  interrupted,  looked  at  me.  His  face  be- 
came darker.  His  eyes  filled  with  black  shadows 
behind  which  showed  a  silver  glint.  Barrett  looked 
quickly  from  Carter  to  me.  Then  Tarbell  spoke. 

"I  am  not,  Mr.  Bishop,  an  extremely  scary  per- 
son. A  good  many  people  can  attest  to  that.  And 

(Continued  on  Page  21) 
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Did  You  Say  Jazz* 

By  Richard  W.  Cote,  '43 


JAZZ  has  been  kicked  around  by  the  masses  for 
years.  The  meaning  of  the  word  has  become 
so  mangled  through  misuse  that  it  now  lacks  the 
significance  it  deserves.  It 
is  used  commonly  to  de- 
scribe any  loud,  fast,  or 
brassy  dance  music.  To 
"jazz  things  up"  is  to  speed 
things  up.  "Jazz"  at  An- 
dover  is  a  blond  rock  who 
usually  has  a  spare  weed. 

There  are  those  who 
would  trace  Jazz  to  the 
African  Jungles.  This  is 
interesting,  but  hardly 
relevant.  To  be  sure,  Jazz 
in  some  form  may  be 
found  in  the  Dark  Con- 
tinent, but  no  more  so  than 
in  old  French  quadrilles. 

Jazz  was  born  in  the  red- 
light  districts  of  New  Or- 
leans. This  environment 
hindered  its  spread  for  a 

while,  but  it  is  stronger  today  for  having  sur- 
mounted the  barrier  of  public  opinion.  Prejudices 
and  the  economic  status  of  the  American  Negro 
had  much  influence  on  early  Jazz.  These  prejudices 
forced  the  unskilled  but  inspired  negroes  to  the 
frowned-on  parts  of  the  city,  where  their  music 
fitted  the  fast  pace  of  all  the  entertainments.  Jazz, 
before  it  had  a  chance  to  speak  for  itself,  was 
(given  a  black  eye. 

The  early  American  Negro,  though  free  by  law, 
was  unable  to  acquire  any  sort  of  formal  musical 
education.  Thus  the  players  of  the  first  native  Am- 
erican music,  unskilled  in  the  fine  points  and  in- 
finite technique  of  symphonic  composition,  learned 
the  hard  way.  The  negroes  felt  the  power  of  music, 
and  had  to  play.  A  melody,  picked  out  by  ear,  was 
improvised  upon  by  these  gifted  men.  The  music 
was  rough  and  unpolished,  and  its  face  was  very, 


very  dirty.  But  it  was  at  the  same  time  vigorous 
and  moving:  music  of  the  time.  Jazz  spread  up  the 
Mississippi  to  Memphis,  St.  Louis  and  Chicago  on 
  the  river  boats.  Instrumen- 
tation changed,  melodies 
changed,  but  always  there 
was  that  free  spirit.  Solo- 
ists improvised  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment,  playing  the 
way  they  felt:  slow,  mourn- 
ful blues,  or  raucous,  in- 
tense rags;  but  always 
Jazz. 

Then  the  money-boys 
seized  upon  the  new  mu- 
sic. They  cleaned,  pressed, 
and  presented  Jazz  to  the 
public.  It  was  a  complete 
hoax.  The  public  ate  up 
the  symphonically  ar- 
ranged fox  trots,  for  a 
time.  But  when  the  novelty 
wore  off,  there  was  nothing 
left  at  all.  It  was  hardly 
fair  to  call  this  gutless  music  "Jazz,"  but  they  did, 
and  the  public  accepted  it.  Only  the  money  lenders 
made  anything  on  that  deal.  Jazz  had  been  con- 
demned without  being  heard. 

Then  the  bastard  "Swing"  was  born:  the  music 
of  the  popular  bands  of  today,  with  their  heavy, 
stilted  arrangements,  their  cheap  imitations,  their 
"cute"  singers.  They  attempted  to  copy  the  spirit 
of  Jazz,  and  some  even  managed  to  play  it  on  oc- 
casion. 

Take  a  certain  Glenn  Miller,  for  instance.  He 
is  undoubtedly  a  nice  boy.  But  hand  his  arrange- 
ments to  any  16  musicians  and  you  have  another 
Glenn  Miller.  It's  very  simple:  score  clarinet  above 
other  reeds,  and  you  have  Glenn  Miller's  music. 
(That  sodden  rhythm  section  is  not  absolutely 
necessary).    As  for  the  music  itself,  it  is  of  little 

(Continued  on  Page  24) 
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The  Mirror 


On  Admiring  Very  Young  Children 

By  J.  D.  Weidlein,  '44 


A  LTHOUGH  many  people  hate  to  admit  it,  and 
in  some  cases  one  would  never  know  it,  we 
were  all  at  one  time  beaming  babies.  When  looking 
at  a  small  child,  we  almost  instinctively  say  to  our- 
selves that  we  never  could  have  been  as  bad  as  that 
brat,  but  instead  we  were  quiet  and  well-behaved. 
However,  no  matter  what  we  say  to  ourselves,  we 
are  always  called  upon  to  say  something  to  the 
proud  parents. 

I  speak  as  an  outsider,  not  as  a  parent,  but  as  an 
admirer  I  can  claim  experience  along  with  every- 
one else.  Children  are  always  being  born,  and  with 
the  arrival  in  the  home  of  someone  we  know,  we 
are  usually  invited  to  see  them.  I  myself  don't 
have  an  overwhelming  love  and  admiration  for 
young  children  as  some  people  do,  but  the  situation 
must  be  met  with  discretion. 

In  the  field  of  baby  admiration  I  have  deduced 
three  major  types  of  admirers.  The  first,  and  most 
common,  is  the  lovable  and  understanding  type. 
He  is  the  person  who  rushes  into  the  nursery  and 
immediately  begins  with  the  little  tot  a  running 
conversation  in  a  language  neither  understands. 
After  handling  the  poor  fellow,  he  expects  to  be 
loved  by  the  offspring  forevermore,  and  hence 
takes  the  name  of  "uncle."  As  he  knows  all  about 
children,  the  parents  have  little  to  say. 

The  second  type  is  the  thoroughly  uninterested 
man  who  is  forced  upstairs  to  see  the  latest  arrival. 
While  longing  to  return  to  his  political  discussion, 
he  mumbles  something  like,  "Oh!  isn't  it  cute," 
and  continues  to  down  his  Scotch  and  Soda. 

The  third  type  is  the  rough  and  tough  man  who 
believes  all  children  ought  to  take  up  athletics  at 
the  age  of  seven  months.  He  greets  the  child  with 
something  like,  "How  are  you,  you  little  devil," 
and  commences  to  wrestle  with  him.  When  he 
grows  tired  of  this,  he  will  begin  throwing  the  child 


in  the  air  and  catching  him.  During  this  procedure 
the  wife  grows  limp  in  hubby's  arms,  and  gentle 
hints  are  dropped  that  dinner  or  something  is 
ready.  Every  means  is  used  to  get  the  man  out  of 
the  room. 

Some  parents  will  just  place  the  child  on  your 
lap  and  leave  you  helpless.  As  for  me,  I  prefer  to 
admire  the  child  while  it  is  imprisoned  in  a  crib  or 
caged  in  a  play-pen  where  it  is  fairly  harmless. 
However,  I  suppose  my  opinion  will  change  when 
I  become  a  proud  father,  and  my  one  interest  will 
be  to  show  off  the  future  President  to  everyone 
possible. 


"Thanksgiving  Day  Exercises" 
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Winter  '43 

A  Study  In  Twilight 

By  Wagner  Thielens,  Jr.,  '43 


jyTRS.  PARKER'S  flat  was  on  the  fourth  floor  of 
an  unfashionable  apartment  house  in  West 
Chicago.  There  were  three  rooms:  a  living  room, 
a  bedroom,  and  a  combination  kitchen-bath  that 
had  a  tub,  a  small  stove,  a  sink,  a  medicine  cabinet, 
and  a  toilet. 

Mrs.  Parker  pushed  the  door  of  the  living  room 
shut  behind  her.  She  took  off  her  hat  and  threw  it 
at  the  uncomfortable  chair,  that  she  never  sat  in. 
Then  she  dumped  herself  into  the  other  and  moodily 
removed  her  shoes. 

The  morning  had  been  unusually  unsuccessful. 
Mr.  Levey,  the  butcher,  who  was  usually  so  nice 
about  charging  lamb  chops,  had  asked  her  for  a 
private  conference  in  his  refrigerator.  He  was  very 
sorry,  he  said,  but  Mrs.  Parker  would  have  to  pay 
him  at  least  part  of  the  eighty-seven  dollars  she 
owed  before  he  could  give  her  any  more  credit.  He 
hated  to  do  it,  but  business  was  business,  he  said. 
Poor  Mr.  Parker  had  only  been  dead  now  just 
eight  months,  and  Mrs.  Parker  shivering  in  the  re- 
frigerator looked  even  more  pitiful  than  usual. 

She  stomped  right  out  the  door,  sobbing  a  little 
into  a  green  handkerchief.  She  considered  throw- 
ing a  stone  at  Mr.  Levey's  window,  but  then  de- 
cided it  might  not  be  wise  under  the  circumstances. 

Then  Mr.  Morris  at  the  green-grocery  had  been 
nasty  about  her  bill  there,  too.  He  was  always 
irritated  when  she  charged  a  box  of  canary  seed, 
even  when  she  explained  that  the  last  box  was 
nearly  run  out.  Mr.  Parker  had  been  gone  a  good 
while,  he  reminded  her,  and  he  thought  Mrs.  Parker 
ought  to  try  to  get  a  job  now,  while  wages  were  up. 
So  Mrs.  Parker  had  to  stomp  out  of  there,  too. 

Under  the  window  facing  on  the  alley  an  old- 
fangled radiator  was  sputtering  placidly:  The  other 
window,  with  the  good  exposure,  was  just  now  full 
of  dust  and  sunlight;  on  the  ledge  there  was  a  large 
square  bird-cage  in  which  sat  a  little  grey  and 
yellow  canary,  munching  a  stale  bread  crumb. 

But  the  room  no  longer  seemed  contented  to 
Mrs.  Parker.  She  stood  up  impatiently.  At  once 


the  canary  began  to  chirp  lustily.  Automatically 
Mrs.  Parker  went  to  the  cage,  unhitched  the  door, 
and  gently  lifted  the  bird  in  her  hand.  "Hungry, 
dearie?"  she  asked.  The  bird  saw  the  new  box,  and 
chirped  very  loudly. 

Mrs.  Parker  tore  off  the  top,  sat  down  in  her 
chair,  and  poured  a  few  seeds  in  her  lap.  "There,"' 
she  said,  and  set  the  bird  on  top  of  the  seeds.  It 
attacked  them  quickly,  giving  each  a  hasty  chew 
and  swallowing  it  to  get  to  the  next  more  quickly. 

There  was  a  lump  in  the  chair  cushion  that  was 
very  uncomfortable,  she  thought.  She  twisted  her 
wedding  ring  impatiently.  Work,  fiddle-faddle! 

There  were  footsteps  on  the  stair-landing.  Mrs. 
Parker  began  pouring  out  a  second  helping  for  the 
canary.  Then  she  stopped.  The  footsteps  had 
paused  outside  her  door.  She  heard  the  doorbell 
squeak  as  it  was  pushed  in.  The  noise  of  the  bell 
frightened  her,  though  she  knew  it  was  coming. 
She  jumped  out  of  the  chair,  scattering  box,  bird, 
and  seeds  in  a  jumble  on  the  floor.  She  rushed  to 
the  mirror,  slapped  hastily  at  her  hair  with  a  brush, 
shut  the  door  to  the  kitchen,  whipped  on  her  shoes, 
brushed  off  a  few  seeds  still  clinging  to  her  skirt, 
and  opened  the  door. 

A  young  man  with  a  supercilious  smile  and  a 
grey  hat  in  hand  was  about  to  push  the  bell  a  second 
time. 

"Oh,  there  you  are,"  he  said  naively,  "I  was 
just  about  to  ring  again." 

"Yes,  what  is  it?"  She  cut  him  short  with  ex- 
actly the  right  degree  of  iciness. 

"I'm  from  the  City  Employment  Bureau,"  he 
said,  very  low.  "I'd  like  to  speak  to  you  in  private 
for  a  moment."  He  looked  over  her  shoulders  sug- 
gestively. Opening  the  door  wider  she  pointed  to 
the  uncomfortable  chair,  at  the  same  time  trying 
to  shove  some  of  the  birdseed  out  of  sight  with  her 
foot.  "Well,  what  do  you  want?" 

(Continued  on  Page  25) 
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On  Idealism 

By  John  H.  Doherty,  '43 


f\UR  headmaster  recently  read  to  us  a  memoran- 
dum  of  a  young  man  in  college  who  wished 
to  enter  the  Air  Force,  but  who  felt  that  at  the  time 
he  was  inadequately  prepared.  His  remarkable 
memorandum  laid  down  the  rules  and  regulations 
for  behaviour  necessary  to  attain  his  goal.  Strict 
regimentation  was  the  order;  nothing  was  to  stand 
in  the  way,  other  than  that  insidious  obstacle, 
human  nature.  It  is  difficult  to  domesticate  most 
wild  things,  and  who  can  deny  that  the  human 
spirit  is  wild?  The  memorandum  suggested  a  pro- 
gram of  discipline:  strict  pursuance  of  studies, 
daily  physical  exercise  and  clean  habits.  Signifi- 
cantly enough,  there  was  an  avowal  of  belief  and 
confidence  in  some  God,  and  of  subjugation  to  his 
will. 

It  seems  to  me  that  every  young  man  should 
come  to  a  similar  phase  of  his  maturity,  or,  as 
Henry  Adams  called  it,  Education.  Yet  many  are 
content  to  exist,  to  eat,  sleep,  and  pursue  pleasure, 
with  no  thought  of  that  most  sublime  part  of  their 
constitution,  the  soul.  The  soul  should  be  the  sum 
of  beauty,  the  apex  of  the  components  of  man,  the 
epic,  the  supremely  beautiful,  the  superlative.  The 
young  student  was  seeking  one.  He  found  it  as  an 
attitude,  opposing  other  attitudes,  towards  life. 
The  seeking  of  soul  is  the  attempt  to  adjust  life 
and  thoughts  to  the  highest  concepts  thereof,  as  in- 
terpreted by  the  individual.  Another  attitude,  aris- 
ing from  brute  instincts,  tells  us  to  seek  ease,  sen- 
sation, satisfaction  of  baser  desires.  These  forces, 
protagonist  and  antagonist,  would  seem  to  be 
evenly  matched  in  the  embryo,  but  as  one.  acquires 
education  and  profits  by  memory  of  things  past, 
ones  sees  conscience  backed  by  reason  as  the  more 
desirable. 

This  struggle  is  the  essence  of  the  noblest  hap- 
piness. To  know  that  one's  life  is  wrapped  up  in 
an  ideal,  to  be  forever  seeking  the  perfect,  is  to 
make  life  a  magnificent  chord  of  music.  *  It  is  the 
noblest  condition  conceivable,  for  it  is  the  beauty 
of  the  intellect,  not  the  gratification  of  bodily  de- 


sires. All  men,  intelligent  or  dull-witted,  educated 
or  ignorant,  have  been  in  some  degree  aware  of 
their  souls,  as  is  evidenced  by  religion,  art,  and 
music.  The  barbarian  feels  the  need  of  a  religion, 
voices  savage  chants,  dresses  in  colorful  costumes, 
or  even  draws  pictures.  As  man  advanced  he  in- 
vented writing  to  convey  his  subtler  meanings. 
However,  to  some  people,  more  than  others,  has  the 
soul  been  present.  Not  that  I  speak  of  ascetics,  but 
of  figures  such  as  Socrates,  Christ,  Buddha,  Van 
Gogh,  Rembrandt,  or  scientists  and  inventors  such 
as  Leeuvenhoeck  and  Edison.  Because,  in  their 
capacities,  they  had  genius  more  than  other  men, 
they  made  a  larger  imprint  on  the  memory  of  man. 

Christ  said,  "Who  shall  lose  his  life  shall  find 
it."  The  struggle  to  find  should  be  an  end  in  itself; 
each  minor  triumph  should  be  an  image  of  the 
ultimate.  If  one  says  /  wish  to  be  Godlike,  he  sets 
an  almost  patently  unattainable  task  for  himself. 
His  less  exalted  instincts  will  betray  him.  The  satis- 
faction of  constant  striving,  of  working  with  all 
one's  might  is  end  enough.  If  we  live  for  what  we 
know  to  be  other  than  the  highest  in  us  the  struggle 
may  seem  to  be  onerous,  but  if  we  are  motivated 
by  a  supreme  vision,  that  conflict  will  be  the  why 
and  wherefore  of  our  existence. 

Life,  then,  is  a  contest,  with  soul  and  conscience 
as  the  ideal  rules  governing  it.  The  interpretation 
of  the  rules  falls  on  the  individual.  The  Bible,  the 
Koran,  the  Veda ;  all  the  religions  and  philosophies 
have  tried  to  catalogue  a  code  of  rules  for  the  game 
of  life.  We  find  the  rules  enlarged  on  by  essayists 
such  as  Johnson,  Rousseau,  Huxley,  Emerson,  or 
Thoreau,  who  defined  friendship,  love,  civic  duty, 
literature,  music,  art,  nature,  and  so  on. 

Soul  need  not  convey  a  strictly  religious  conno- 
tation. That  turbulent  spirit,  Vincent  Van  Gogh, 
devoted  himself  to  art.  His  life  was  a  constant  strug- 
gle which  culminated  in  what  was  seemingly  defeat 
— suicide.  Yet  I  say  that  Van  Gogh  sucked  more 
from  the  marrow  of  the  bone  than  millions  upon 

(Continued  on  Page  29) 
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The  3:33 


By  Melvin  L.  Bergheim,  '44 


The  hands  of  the  clock  above  the  massive  sand- 
stone railroad  station  pointed  to  quarter  past  three. 
A  thousand  people  streamed  from  the  building, 
and  a  thousand  more  flowed  in  every  hour  to  take 
their  place.  A  policeman,  standing  on  the  traffic- 
worn  thoroughfare  in  front  of  the  station,  harried 
passing  trucks  and  passenger  cars  with  his  shrill, 
metal  whistle  and  seemed  to  enjoy  every  ear- 
piercing  note  he  played — even  Robin  Hood 
could  have  been  no  prouder  of  his  gleaming  silver 
trumpet.  On  the  other  side  of  the  street  a  Salvation 
Army  Band  was  vying  with  the  policeman  to  pro- 
duce a  more  discordant  tune.  Newspaper  boys  were 
screaming  about  a  sunken  Japanese  destroyer,  a 
Russian  advance,  a  North  African  victory.  Huge 
trucks  and  buses  were  forever  shifting  gears.  And 
in  the  background,  the  subdued  roar  of  incoming 


and  departing  trains  could  be  heard  everywhere. 

Sliding  noislessly  into  all  this  din  and  confusion, 
a  sleek  black  sedan  came  to  a  quiet  halt  before  the 
station;  a  door  opened,  and  Myrton  J.  Sanders, 
President  of  the  Second  National  Bank,  stepped 
out.  Glancing  at  the  clock  above  the  station,  he 
nodded  his  head  and  walked  leisurely  within.  Once 
inside,  he  jostled  his  way  through  the  teeming  mob 
and  began  to  hunt  for  the  blackboard  on  which 
was  posted  the  schedule  of  incoming  trains.  After 
being  misdirected  once  by  a  disheveled  workman 
and  again  by  a  fussy  old  lady  who  seemed  in  a 
hurry  to  get  no  place  in  particular,  he  finally  found 
it  and  began  to  survey  it  carefully.  "Ah,"  he 
thought  to  himself,  "the  3:33  from  Fort  Dix  comes 
in  on  track  42."  Then  he  began  a  frantic  search  for 

(Continued  on  Page  26) 
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I  Write  Swell  Letters 

By  P.  Poor,  '48 


£  NEED  some  advice.  I've  got  to  write  a  letter. 

Not  an  ordinary  letter,  though.  In  fact,  quite 
special.  Maybe  I'd  better  explain  about  it  first. 

It  began  quite  a  while  ago  when  I  met  a  beauti- 
ful blonde.  She  was  another  girl's  roommate,  but 
I  didn't  let  that  stand  in  my  way.  We  got  to  be 
pretty  good  friends,  you  might  even  say  close.  She 
used  to  say  she  didn't  understand  me,  but  after 
the  first  time  I  kissed  her  she  never  said  that  again. 
Of  course,  I  didn't  lose  track  of  her  roommate,  a 
red-head  with  nice  blue  eyes.  She  always  seemed  a 
little  young,  but  remember  her. 

When  I  left,  the  blonde  and  I  wrote  regularly.  I 
usually  write  pretty  good  letters,  when  I'm  not 
mixed  up  like  now.  To  keep  your  spot,  you  have 
to  when  you're  away  eight  months  of  the  year.  In 
fact,  my  letters  were  too  good,  and  she  expected 
more  than  she  got. 

Well,  I  got  home.  I  didn't  have  very  long,  but 
even  so  it  was  three  days  until  I  phoned  her,  and 
another  three  until  I  saw  her.  She  was  a  little  sore, 
but  I  hadn't  seen  her  for  three  months,  and  the 
little  things  didn't  really  matter. 

We  had  quite  an  argument  then.  She  didn't  like 
the  way  I  was  acting.  "You  don't  call  me,  you 
don't  ask  me  where  I'm  going,  you  don't  do  any- 
thing. I  don't  think  you  care  whether  you  see  me 
or  not,"  she  said.  "You  don't  whisper  sweet  noth- 
ings in  my  ear,  even.  Why,  you  aren't  even  jeal- 
ous !"  Well,  what  can  you  say  to  that,  even  if  it's 
true?  My  brain  wasn't  working  at  top  speed  then, 
anyway,  because  I'd  just  been  cursed  by  a  cop  for 
parking  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  street  when  he 
could  have  pulled  me  in  for  not  having  a  license. 
You  know,  cops  are  really  dumb.  Why,  once  .... 
Oh  yeah,  the  letter.  Well,  I  said  that  it  was  just 
that  I  wanted  her  to  have  a  lot  of  fun,  and  not 
think  of  me  being  lonely,  while  she  went  to  all  sorts 
of  places.  I  guess  that  wasn't  the  right  thing  to  say. 

She  started  crying,  and  I  was  caught.  I've  been 
told  girls  did  that,  but  she  was  the  first  to  pull  it  on 


me.  I  was  shaken,  all  right,  and  said  a  lot  of  things 
I  didn't  mean,  like  "You're  abnormal,  too,  but  in 
a  nice  way",  and  I  thought  it  was  all  patched  up. 

I  didn't  see  her  again.  I  talked  to  her  on  the 
phone,  three  hours  one  day,  but  I  didn't  see  her. 

Remember  the  blue-eyed  red-head,  though? 
Well,  I  saw  her  a  couple  of  times.  She  wasn't  as 
young  as  I'd  thought,  and  was  as  sophisticated  as 
a  Manhattan.  She  had  some  nice  ideas  for  an  excit- 
ing life,  but  I  wasn't  quite  ready  then  to  be  the 
partner  she  needed. 

Now,  I  got  a  letter  from  the  blonde,  and  I  see  we 
didn't  fix  it  up  as  well  as  I  thought.  She  says  what 
if  my  letters  are  nice,  she'd  like  someone  whose 
shoulder  she  can  lay  her  head  on  when  she  feels 
blue.  But  that  wasn't  all.  "How  do  you  know  what 
love  is?"  she  says,  so  I  guess  We  didn't  patch  it 
up.  I've  been  getting  letters  from  the  red-head  right 
along,  though,  and  they're  some  letters.  Quite 
friendly,  and  smell  like  the  House  of  Schiaparelli. 
Her  vacation  comes  just  when  mine  does. 

Well,  now,  here's  my  problem.  I've  got  to  settle 
this  mess,  and  I  don't  know  quite  how  to  write.  .  . 
Say,  how  would  you  like  a  date  for  the  tea  dance? 
Here's  her  picture.  A  swell  figure,  and  not  too  much 
brains — got  beautiful  blonde  hair. 
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The  River 

By  F.  R.  Sanborn,  '45 


TKE  KOHLSTEIN  stirred  uneasily  on  his  uncom- 
fortable cot  and  cursed  quietly  in  a  strange 
tongue  with  a  tone  indicating  more  resignation  than 
malice.  .  .At  last,  he  groped  for  and  silenced  a 
blaring  alarm  clock,  and  shielding  his  eyes  against 
the  reflected  glare  of  a  late  afternoon  sun,  he  snug- 
gled back  under  the  pillow. 

A  growing  roar  was  audible  in  the  distance.  It 
gained  in  intensity,  approaching  nearer  and  nearer, 
shook  the  whole  house  violently  as  it  passed  and 
then  faded  off  into  the  distance. 

Electric  lights  were  suddenly  turned  on .  .  .  Ike 
opened  an  eye  to  greet  this  new  disturbance.  His 
inquisitive  and  reproving  gaze  encountered  blank 
wall  until  he  lowered  his  glance  a  foot  and  stared  at 
the  thin  figure  of  a  little  boy  who  stood  by  the  door, 
nervously  twisting  a  frayed  piece  of  clothesline. 

"Mamma  says  you  oughtta  get  up  now,"  he  ven- 
tured. 

"Uh-h-h-h-h-h?"  moaned  Ike. 

"It's  quarter  past  four,"  the  boy  suggested. 

"Ah-h-h-h-h-h,"  replied  Ike. 

The  boy  vanished. 

Ike  closed  his  eye  and  turned  over  in  a  final 
effort  to  resume  his  nap.  An  unshielded  light  bulb 
glared  relentlessly  in  his  face.  Convinced  that 
sleep  had  now  left  the  realms  of  possibility,  Ike 
began  to  gather  his  strength. 

With  a  burst  of  energy,  Ike  wearily  dragged 
himself  out  of  bed  and  tripped  on  the  alarm  clock, 
which  now  caused  him  a  second  spasm  of  agony. 
Picking  up  this  instrument  of  torture,  doubtless 
with  the  intention  of  hurling  it  at  a  blank  wall  op- 
posite where  cracked  plaster  bore  evidence  of 
similar  past  occurrences,  he  noticed  the  time  and 
immediately  abandoned  any  thought  of  revenge  for 
a  mad  dash  into  his  clothes.  He  jumped  into  a  pair 
of  cheap,  creased,  muddy-brown  trousers,  grabbed 
an  equally  shabby  jacket  as  it  hung  dejectedly  on 
a  small  wicker  chair  which  squatted  forlornly  on 
the  rugless  floor,  and  contemplated  his  reflection 
in  a  narrow,  cracked  mirror.    Running  a  comb 


through  black,  wavy  hair,  he  decided  that  however 
dire  his  need  for  a  shave,  he  couldn't  spare  the 
time,  and  therefore  devoted  his  entire  attention  to 
adjusting  a  stringy  necktie  so  as  to  conceal  the  fact 
from  the  world  at  large  that  the  top  two  buttons  of 
his  shirt  had  long  since  fallen  prey  to  some  brutal 
laundry. 

Thus  completing  his  toilet,  Ike  strode  rapidly 
down  a  narrow  dim  hallway  and  burst  into  a  tiny, 
crowded  kitchen  beyond.  On  the  table  he  found  a 
steaming  pot  of  coffee  and  several  slices  of  toast 
awaiting  his  attentions.  These  latter  were  unstint- 
ingly  granted  as  he  washed  the  bread  down  and 
regarded  the  afternoon  edition  of  the  newspaper 
with  his  spare  hand.  When  he  had  finished  trans- 
ferring this  meagre  feast  to  the  interior  portions  of 
his  anatomy,  Ike  reached  for  a  faded  black  over- 
coat, heirloom  of  some  relative  who  had  attained 
more  generous  proportions;  and  put  it  on  in  much 
the  same  manner  as  a  camper  might  enfold  him- 
self in  a  tent.  Considering  the  ample  skirts  of  this 
remarkable  garment,  Ike  navigated  six  flights  of 
stairs  with  a  speed  bordering  on  the  suicidal,  but 
apparently  long  practice  had  hardened  his  mind 
and,  perhaps,  his  body  to  this  event. 

The  street  was  crowded  with  returning  workers 
and  children  using  the  few  remaining  minutes  be- 
fore supper  for  various  games  which  could  be 
played  successfully  under  the  comparative  bright- 
ness of  the  street  lights.  Ike  paused  a  moment, 
belted  his  coat  more  snugly  around  a  slim  waist  as 
protection  against  the  chilling  air,  then  swept  down 
a  worn  brownstone  stoop  and  plunged  into  the 
stream  of  humanity  that  flowed  by.  Dodging  in 
and  out  among  the  "El"  supports,  he  reached  the 
corner,  turned  right  and  began  the  slow  task  of 
fighting  his  way  down  the  steep  tile  steps  of  the 
subway,  against  the  crowd  which  surged  up.  Pull- 
ing a  coin  from  his  pocket,  he  dropped  it  in  the 
turnstile  and  pressed  on  towards  the  platform. 
Bucking  the  mob  once  more,  he  pushed  his  way  up 
to  the  center  of  the  station  and  boarded  a  waiting 
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express.  The  emptiness  of  the  train  traveling  op- 
posite the  rush  was  in  strange  contrast  to  the  noise 
and  bustling  activity  of  the  streets  above. 

As  the  express  quickly  gathered  speed,  unbur- 
dened by  its  usual  load,  Ike  half-consciously  sur- 
veyed a  pretty  brunette  seated  ahead  of  him.  She 
was  dressed  in  clothes  that  spelled  "big  occasion," 
and  wore  the  expectant  smile  which  anticipates  an 
exciting  evening.  Further  observations  were  inter- 
rupted as  Ike  braced  himself  against  the  powerful 
braking  motion  of  the  train  slowing  to  stop  at  the 
next  station,  and  the  girl  rose  to  get  off.  Ike's  last 
glimpse  of  her  was  one  of  a  pair  of  well-turned 
ankles  disappearing  amidst  a  moving  sea  of  human 
feet. 

The  doors  slammed;  a  concealed  engine  some- 
where began  to  labor,  and  the  platform  faded  away 
to  be  swallowed  up  by  the  cavernous  tunnel. 

Ike  idly  contemplated  his  scuffed  shoes,  reflect- 
ing on  the  futility  of  ever  trying  to  polish  them 
since  so  many  careless  people  would  be  sure  to 
trample  them  back  into  disreputableness.  The  cur- 
rents of  air  from  the  open  windows  swept  scraps 
of  refuse  and  newspaper  back  and  forth  across  the 
floor  in  untiring  eddies.  The  pungent  odor  of  es- 
caping sewer  gas  from  some  faulty  drain  pervaded 
the  car,  and  then  was  left  behind.  The  lights  of  a 
local  station  seemed  to  play  hide-and-seek  with  the 
closely  spaced  girders  as  the  train  hurtled  by  and 
then  they  too  faded  and  disappeared  in  the  dark- 
ness of  the  tunnel.  A  gaudy  poster  on  the  wall 
caught  Ike's  eye — 

"AFTER  FORTY 
YOU  NEED 
'SERUTAN' 
(SPELL  IT  BACKWARDS!)" 

Ike  regarded  the  picture  of  the  smiling  man  in 
the  dootor's  white  coat  with  evident  distrust  and 
distaste.  He  obediently  traced  the  letters  from 
right  to  left  and  arrived  at  the  inevitable  result  for 
the  hundredth  time.  Ike  felt  disappointed  though 
hardly  astonished  that  it  had  not  changed  since 
yesterday,  and  then  tried  to  form  other  words  from 
the  mystic  name.  .  ."ruse.  .  .tan.  .  .ran.  .  . " 

A  fierce  pounding  beat  on  Ike's  ears;  he  was 
conscious  of  traveling  downhill.  He  swallowed, 


and  the  pressure  stopped.  Above,  crushing  tons  of 
water  pressed  down  on  the  frail  steel  so  impudently 
defying  a  river's  might.  The  train  leveled.  .  .and 
began  to  climb;  Ike's  ears  tingled  again,  and  he 
swallowed  again.  The  tingling  stopped .... 

Brakes  screeched,  the  train  halted  before  a 
crowded  platform;  the  doors  opened,  and  Ike 
jumped  forth  into  the  crowd  once  more.  As  he 
hurried  briskly,  a  woman  got  in  the  way;  Ike  side- 
stepped. Somewhere  a  child  was  crying.  .  .a  con- 
ductor was  yelling  indistinguishably ...  people 
shoved,  pushed,  moved .  .  .  Ike  reached  stairs  and 
began  to  climb ...  an  old  man  slipped  and  fell 
dazedly  on  a  step .  .  .  someone  helped  him  up .  .  . 
an  umbrella  rammed  uncomfortably  in  Ike's  ribs 
.  .  .he  jabbed  back  with  his  elbow.  Now  through  a 
turnstile.  .  .and  another  flight  of  stairs;  cool,  re- 
freshing air  floated  down;  Ike  saw  some  stars  high 
up  in  the  heavens. 

On  the  street  there  was  a  dampness  that  hinted 
of  recent  rain.  Street  lights  reflected  glaringly  on 
the  shiny  pavement.  .  .a  heavy  truck  pounded  by. 
A  whistle  sounded;  lights  changed  colors;  traffic 
stopped.  The  whistle  blew  again;  lights  once  more 
changed  colors,  and  traffic  began  to  move  as  the 
idling  purr  of  motors  grew  to  asthmatic  groans.  A 
taxi  hurtled  from  nowhere,  swerved  around  the 
corner,  and  passed  on.  A  vendor  hurried  by  with 
a  fragrant  load  of  roasting  food;  newsboys  strug- 
gled to  yell  the  headlines  above  the  racket;  a  tramp 
looked  in  a  restaurant  window,  gazing  enviously 
and  hungrily  at  the  eaters  within  who  had  begun 
their  evening  meal  so  early. 

At  the  end  of  two  blocks,  Ike  paused  outside  a 
drugstore,  which  unmodestly  proclaimed  to  all  the 
world  that  its  food  was  the  best,  its  service  the  fast- 
est, and  its  prices  the  lowest.  He  swept  in  the 
polished  glass  doors,  blinked  at  the  sudden  bright- 
ness of  the  fluorescent  lights  and  hurried  towards 
a  small  door  in  the  rear.  A  short,  bald-headed 
man,  the  obvious  proprietor,  who  was  engaged  in 
wrapping  a  small  parcel,  looked  at  a  large,  con- 
spicuous clock  over  the  entrance,  and  greeted  him 
with  a  disapproving  scowl  of  welcome  as  he  passed. 
A  moment  later,  Ike  emerged  from  the  curious 
door    after    discarding    his    spacious  overcoat 
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and  seedy  jacket  for  a  spotless  white  apron. 
With  an  air  of  importance  and  purpose,  he  stepped 
around  behind  a  marble-topped  soda-fountain  and 
began  to  do  miraculous  things  with  a  sandwich- 
spreader  and  various  shiny  steel  knobs  which  lined 
the  inner  edge  of  the  counter,  after  nodding  to  an- 
other figure  of  about  his  same  build  and  age. 

Working  swiftly,  efficiently,  Ike  glanced  in  the 
huge  mirror  which  covered  the  whole  wall  opposite 
to  the  fountain,  and  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  thin 
figure  of  the  person  to  whom  he  had  just  nodded, 
tucking  a  faded  wind-breaker  tightly  against  the 
wind  and  passing  out  into  the  night.  .  . 

The  counter  was  thronged.  People  waiting  sent 
up  clouds  of  cigarette  and  cigar  smoke;  and  their 
compactness  lent  an  atmosphere  of  communal 
cheerfulness. 

During  the  hours  that  followed,  as  theatres  dis- 
gorged and  swallowed  hordes  of  people,  Ike  was 
conscious  of  a  bewildering  picture  of  detached 
faces  being  fed  by  detached  hands,  of  yawning, 
abysmal  mouths  being  filled  with  mountains  of 
food.  Two  matrons  discussing  some  intimate  gossip 


concerning  the  actor  they  had  just  seen;  an  old 
man,  who  had  satisfied  his  corporal  necessities  and 
was  now  avidly  satiating  spiritual  ones  with  the 
Quiz  Kids;  a  tired  traffic  cop,  hiding  from  the 
scrutiny  of  some  passing  inspector  behind  the  bul- 
wark of  humanity  and  soothing  a  throat  worn  from 
irritating  chats  with  an  equally  irritated  public  by 
the  friendliness  of  beer;  a  business  man  waiting 
for  his  order  of  ice  cream  to  be  filled  and  idly  try- 
ing to  read  the  titles  of  the  magazines  behind  him 
as  they  appeared  in  the  mirror;  a  pert  young 
stenographer  rummaging  through  an  oversized, 
overstuffed  pocketbook  for  change  while  her  com- 
panion beside  her  applied  make-up  to  an  already 
overdecorated  face;  a  discouraged  'drifter'  snatch- 
ing some  measure  of  comfort  from  a  precious 
nickel's  worth  of  coffee;  some  high  school  kids 
noisily  anticipating  an  evening  of  ice-skating  at  a 
nearby  rink;  two  cab  drivers  having  a  bite  to  eat 
before  the  evening  rush  and  objectively  consider- 
ing the  lamentable  shortcomings  of  the  local  con- 
continued  on  Page  27) 
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Among  The  Majority 

(Continued  from  Page  7) 

on  the  financial  page  of  the  papers,  was  printed  a 
picture  of  my  father.  He  had  just  received  a  new 
position.  The  next  day  I  realized  how  many  work- 
ers must  longingly  read  the  financial  page.  There 
was  no  sense  in  lying,  so  that  I  answered  truthfully, 
but  vaguely,  any  question  posed  at  me.  That  day 
brought  with  it  the  denouement  of  a  small  tragedy, 
and  that  day  closed  with  each  man's  feeling  to- 
ward me  being  different  from  what  it  had  before. 
Several  men  whom  I  felt  liked  me  as  an  individual 
remained  aloof  because  they  had  created  for  them- 
selves an  artificial  barrier  between  us.  Wherever 
I  walked,  I  recognized  an  environment  of  un- 
easiness, as  though  a  pickpocket  were  known  to  be 
in  a  crowd. 

I  had  feared  this  day,  yet  really  expected  it. 
Few  men  could  understand  why  anyone  with 
money  should  work  for  forty  dollars  a  week.  I  had 
to  defend  my  right  to  work,  and  it  was  no  easy 
task.  The  workers  seemed  deliberately  to  try  to 
begin  an  argument.  I  was  asked  the  most  personal 
questions,  obviously  attempts  to  make  me  as  un- 
comfortable as  possible.  I  seemed  less  and  less 
of  a  companion  to  anyone  at  the  plant.  Each  man 
was  on  his  guard  with  me.  I  tried  to  emphasize  that 
an  individual's  situation  in  life  should  not  hinder 
him  from  getting  a  job.  Many  men  grew  bitter, 
and  one  asked  me  if  I  enjoyed  "slumming."  Others 
tried  to  get  me  to  give  them  money.  All  at  once, 
everything  seemed  ugly  to  me.  Still,  a  few  workers 
were  very  understanding,  and  seemed  proud  and 
glad  that  I  should  work  when  it  was  not  required 
of  me. 

I  knew  that  the  reactions  of  most  of  them  were 
not  characteristic,  but  rather  the  release  of  pent-up 
emotions,  not  directed  at  me,  but  at  the  society  I 
represented.  Through  the  conversations  of  these 
men,  I  was  able  to  obtain  a  fair  understanding  of 
the  whole  group.  There  were  certain  subjects  upon 
which  all  were  agreed.  One  was  a  feeling  that 
money  was  everything.  I  was  quite  upset  by  this 
concept  of  the  purpose  of  existence,  and  I  spoke 
with  more  feeling  than  ever  before  in  denying  this 


fallacy.  I  maintained  that  the  question  could  best 
be  answered  by  one  with  money,  for  he  could  de- 
cide for  himself  whether  wealth  was  the  determin- 
ing factor  in  his  happiness.  As  I  spoke,  I  realized 
that  all  were  listening,  all  watching  me.  The  con- 
tact and  conflict  of  our  basic  ideas  was  as  much  of 
an  experience  for  them  as  for  me.  I  had  never  had 
a  comparable  incident  in  my  life.  And,  as  it 
turned  out,  this  incident  helped  to  restore  the  friend- 
ship of  the  workers. 

A  second  prevalent  thought  at  the  plant  was  that 
international  capitalists  had  begun  the  war  for  an 
increase  in  profits.  This  distorted  thought  must 
have  been  a  hangover  from  the  last  war,  for  no  one 
could  give  any  real  evidence  from  the  present  con- 
flict. I  knew  that  the  men  felt  that  they  were  pawns 
for  the  industrialists,  and  this  was  only  one  way 
for  them  to  express  their  self-pity.  Another  thought 
common  in  the  plant  was  that  I  could  buy  myself 
out  of  the  armed  services.  These  warped  ideas 
from  the  past  showed  me  how  poor  were  the  con- 
tacts of  the  workers  with  the  facts,  and  how  they 
supplemented  this  lack  of  knowledge  with  preju- 
dices. Still  another  feeling  was  the  workers'  lack 
of  respect  for  and  faith  in  their  own  union.  The 
main  reason  for  this  was  that  the  union  here  was 
temporary,  lasting  only  as  long  as  the  construction 
job. 

Although  the  question  was  rarely  brought  up, 
the  workers,  beyond  a  doubt,  were  sincerely  pa- 
triotic, despite  their  faults  and  criticisms.  They 
had  a  trust  in  their  nation,  in  their  president,  and 
in  their  army  that  was  satisfying  to  realize.  I  can 
still  see  the  day  of  the  Dieppe  raid,  when  it  was 
considered  the  beginning  of  the  Second  Front.  I 
felt  a  ripple  of  pride  go  through  the  whole  camp, 
as  from  mouth  to  mouth  the  news  was  spread. 

These  men  were  fine  Americans.  They  were 
simple,  faithful,  honest,  generous  and  friendly. 
Some,  as  young  as  I,  I  could  easily  visualize  as 
well-liked  no  matter  what  their  station  in  life. 

I  awoke  from  my  reverie  as  the  whistle  blew.  I 
shoved  my  lunch-box  under  the  bench  and  went 
out  into  the  sunlight,  flattering  myself  that  I  had, 
perhaps,  begun  to  justify  my  existence  on  this 
earth. 
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Mr.  Tarbell  Entertains 

(Continued  from  Page  10) 

I  tell  you  in  all  sincerity  that  I  am  no  longer  so 
skeptical  about  the  supernatural  as  I  was  at  an 
earlier  time." 

Tarbell  paused,  as  if  making  a  weighty  decision. 

"I  have  had  what  you  might  call  a  supernatural 
experience,  an  experience  for  which  I  can  account 
in  no  other  way  than  to  say  that  I  actually  did  see 
a  ghost." 

The  atmosphere  grew  more  tense,  and  Tarbell 
began  his  story: 

"Some  twenty  years  ago  I  was  with  the  United 
States  troops  in  France.  While  at  Paris,  I  met  a 
young  chap  about  twenty-three  years  of  age  who 
had  just  arrived  in  France  and  who  had  been  trans- 
ferred to  our  unit.  He  was  a  quiet  sort  of  fellow, 
tall,  good-looking,  perhaps  a  bit  shy.  The  two  of 
us  became  close  friends.  Our  unit  was  ordered 
away  to  another  part  of  France — I  no  longer  re- 
member where.  But  this  I  do  remember:  that  just 
at  this  time  Jack  was  taken  ill  and  removed  to  the 
base  hospital.  He  had  contracted  pneumonia.  I 
spoke  to  him  just  before  he  was  taken  away. 
Neither  of  us  thought  the  illness  was  serious.  On 
parting,  we  assured  each  other  that  within  a  few 
weeks  we  should  be  seeing  one  another  once  again. 
I  promised  to  telephone  if  possible.  For  two  weeks, 
being  on  active  duty,  we  were  not  anywhere  near  a 
telephone.  At  the  earliest  possible  moment  I  called 
back  to  the  hospital.  Jack  had  contracted  spinal 
meningitis.  He  was  dead." 

Tarbell  paused  a  moment,  re-living  the  experi- 
ences of  the  days  he  had  spent  in  France.  Outside 
the  wind  was  beginning  to  pick  up.  Within  a  few 
minutes  it  sounded  in  low  wails,  almost  like  a 
human  voice.  In  the  room  there  was  no  noise,  ex- 
cept that  of  an  ash  being  flicked  from  our  cigarettes 
or  of  an  occasional  cough.  Both  of  us  were  wait- 
ing for  Tarbell's  next  words. 

"Of  course  I  was  grieved.  But  I  was  kept  busy, 
staying  in  France  six  months  after  the  armistice  in 
order  to  help  ship  our  soldiers  back  home.  Jack 
passed  from  my  mind.  I  had  occasion  to  think  of 
him  only  twice  in  the  period  from  1917  to  today. 


The  first  time  was  when  I  called  on  his  parents  in 
Pennsylvania.  Simple  people.  Jack's  death  was  a 
blow  from  which  they  never  recovered.  Both  have 
since  died.  The  second  time.  .  .but  let  me  be  sure 
that  you  understand. 

"As  you  entered  the  house  you  must  have  noticed 
the  location  of  the  garde-robe,  where  you  put  your 
wraps.  It  is  directly  across  the  room  as  one  enters 
from  the  street.  To  the  left,  is  the  sliding  door 
opening  to  this  room.  To  the  right  is  a  staircase, 
which  leads  directly  upstairs." 

"One  could  not  help  seeing  the  staircase,"  re- 
marked Barrett,  "it  rises  up  just  as  one  enters  the 
room." 

"Exactly,"  Tarbell  took  him  up.  "And  would 
you  say,  Mr.  Barrett,  that  anyone  could  stand  on 
that  stairway,  and  not  be  seen  by  a  person  entering 
from  the  street?" 

"No,"  responded  Barret.  "That  would  be  impos- 
sible." 

"Fix  in  your  minds,  gentlemen,  the  locations  of 
the  three  things  to  which  I  have  directed  your  at- 
tention. And  recall  in  a  moment  Mr.  Barrett's  re- 
mark about  the  stairpost.  It  is  significant." 

Tarbell  paused  to  light  a  cigarette.  We  waited  in 
tense  silence.  Then  he  resumed  the  story. 

"About  8  years  ago  I  came  to  live  in  Boston.  My 
sister  lived  here  at  that  time  with  her  husband.  In 
fact  she  lived  in  this  very  house.  Since  then  she  has 
moved  to  the  west,  and  I  am  here  alone.  But  all 
this  has  nothing  to  do  with  my  story. 

"One  fall  evening  my  sister  invited  me  to  go 
with  her  to  a  church  supper  given  at  that  white 
church  you  must  have  passed  on  your  way  up  here." 

Barrett  and  I  looked  at  one  another,  recalling 
the  haunting  memories  of  a  few  hours  before. 

"After  supper  some  missionary  was  to  speak  on 
Chinese  trade  or  some  such  thing.  Such  things  are 
frightfully  boring,  and  I  had  no  desire  to  hear  the 
present  speaker.  I  rose,  telling  my  sister  that  I  was 
going  to  pay  a  call  on  a  friend  in  Cambridge.  It 
was  growing  cold,  she  admonished  me,  and  advised 
my  getting  an  overcoat  from  this  house  before  go- 
ing. The  weather  was  brisk,  and  as  I  walked  up 
here  I  thanked  her  for  her  advice.  No  one  was  at 
home  when  I  got  here.  I  unlocked  the  front  door 
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and  entered  the  room.  As  I  walked  toward  the 
garde-robe,  my  eyes  covered  the  room.  No  one,  not 
a  living  soul  was  there,  gentlemen.  I  swear  it  to 
you.  The  light  in  the  room  was  dim,  since  the  only 
light  in  the  room  was  the  gas  flame  on  the  side  of 
the  room,  the  light  you  saw  on  entering.  Neverthe- 
less, I  am  sure  that  no  one  was  there." 

"I  walked  slowly  and  casually  to  the  garde-robe, 
and  took  out  a  heavy  overcoat.  As  I  put  it  on,  I 
faced  the  closet  itself,  my  face  turned  away  from 
the  street.  I  turned  around  to  the  left,  since  I  wished 
to  turn  on  another  gas  light.  I  got  half  way  around 
when  something  flashed  past  the  corner  of  my  eye. 
"Hello,"  I  said,  "what's  this?"  I  turned  toward  the 
staircase.  There,  by  the  staircase,  as  real  as  you 
are  sitting  across  from  me,  stood  Jack.  My  mind 
became  paralyzed,  my  mouth  gaped  open.  I  stood 
in  rapt  horror.  My  eyes  sought  out  the  face  and 
fastened  there.  The  eyes  looked  toward  me;  they 
were  full  of  life,  I  could  swear  to  that.  And  yet 
they  never  blinked.  They  merely  stared.  I  wanted 
to  say  something.  But  I  could  not.  My  mind  was 
like  a  block  of  ice. 

"Whether  I  looked  at  the  spectre  for  half  an 
hour,  whether  for  an  hour,  I  do  not  know.  I  merely 
stood  and  looked.  I  gazed  on  something  that  I 
knew  instinctively  was  impossible.  But  my  senses 
would  not  react.  Eventually  my  reason  came  trick- 
ling back  in  little  drops.  I  was  in  a  cold  sweat,  I 
know.  My  face  looked  a  pale  white  when  I  ex- 
amined it  a  moment  later  in  the  mirror.  I  began  to 
regain  some  self-control.  I  shut  my  eyes  and  shook 
my  head.  "No,"  I  said,  "this  is  incredible.  It 
cannot  be."  I  raised  up  slowly,  expecting  either  to 
see  the  figure  standing  there  in  the  deep  shadows 
between  the  two  windows;  or  expecting  to  feel  its 
icy  hand  upon  my  throat,  as  I  stood  there  immobile 
with  fear.  I  opened  my  eyes,  and  looked  toward 
the  stair  post.  The  figure  had  vanished." 

"I  fled  from  the  house  in  utter  fright.  I  went  im- 
mediately to  my  friend  in  Cambridge.  'Why, 
George,'  he  said.  'You  look  terrible,  almost  as  if 
you  had  seen  a  ghost.'  " 

Tarbell  pushed  himself  back  into  his  chajr. 

"In  all  seriousness  I  said  to  him,  T  have.'  " 


Our  Wartime  Capitol 

(Continued  from  Page  6) 

of  water,  and  probably  a  toothpick — approximate- 
ly forty  cents. 

After  such  an  invigorating  lunch,  the  natural 
place  to  go  is  to  "the  movies."  The  "movie"  situ- 
ation in  Washington  is  simply  different  from  any 
city  that  I've  ever  seen.  First  of  all,  there  are  not 
many  theaters  downtown  anyway,  just  enough  to 
take  care  of  the  peacetime  population.  Add  to  this 
the  countless  thousands  of  war  workers  from  out 
of  town,  and  the  crush  in  picture  houses,  especially 
at  night,  is  unbelievable.  The  seats  are  always  filled 
and  there  are  usually  thirty  to  one  hundred  people 
standing  in  the  rear  waiting.  When  a  person  finally 
does  sit  down,  he  finds  that  the  feature  picture  is  not 
followed  by  "selected"  short  subjects  as  in  most 
civilized  theaters,  but  by  that  old  theatrical  die- 
hard, vaudeville.  Yes,  today  in  Washington  one  can 
see  the  same  old  tumbling  acts,  imitators,  and  song- 
and-dance  teams  that  history  officially  annihilated 
in  the  early  nineteen  thirties.  And  as  for  come- 
dians! Washington  "funny  men"  tell  jokes  that 
Shakespeare  thought  were  old. 

Transportation  from  the  city  seems,  for  some 
reason,  to  be  more  congested  than  the  incoming 
traffic.  About  six  hundred  troops  on  leave  got  to  my 
train  before  I  did,  and  not  only  were  all  the  seats 
taken,  but  people  were  standing  three  deep  in  the 
aisles.  The  only  place  where  I  could  find  a  seat  was 
in  the  baggage  compartment  with  about  twenty  very 
tired  soldiers,  a  choice  assortment  of  suitcases  and 
trunks,  and  several  dogs  of  various  species  that 
were  being  shipped  somewhere.  I  found  that,  by 
erecting  a  kind  of  seat  by  piling  up  a  few  suitcases, 
and  leaning  my  head  on  a  soft,  black,  fluffy  affair 
(which  later  turned  out  to  be  a  French  poodle  who 
was  also  trying  to  get  some  sleep)  I  was  able  to 
be  fairly  comfortable.  And  it  was  in  this  position, 
with  one  foot  braced  against  a  trunk  that  threatened 
to  topple  over  on  me,  and  oppressed  by  a  dense  at- 
mosphere of  heavy  smoke  and  cheap  liquor,  I  made 
my  very  unstylish  exit  from  this,  our  wartime  Cap- 
itol. 
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Blow,  Gabriel 

By  William  Lippman,  '43 


"^PHIS  looks  like  a  good  night  for  you,  Dorothy," 
the  man  said,  watching  a  dissheveled  bus-boy 
try  to  wriggle  around  the  fringe  of  the  overflowing 
dance  floor. 

"Yes,  sir,"  she  replied,  as  she  carefully  put 
away  his  beautifully  tailored  overcoat.  "You 
haven't  been  here  since  Dale  Parker  came  in  with 
the  new  show,  have  you?  I  love  his  music — the 
arrangements  are  so — so — ."  Leaving  Dorothy  to 
grope  for  that  adjective,  he  stepped  down  toward 
the  bandstand. 

The  orchestra  was  starting  the  last  chorus  of  its 
theme  before  the  usual  midnight  break  that  gave 
the  men  a  needed  rest.  Amid  applause,  Dale  set 
down  his  trombone  and  strolled  out  casually  be- 
hind the  bright  red  flamingo-covered  screen.  Light- 
ing a  cigarette,  he  motioned  to  Charlie  James,  who 
was  abstractedly  polishing  his  trumpet. 

"Your  solos  were  great  tonight,  Charlie.  Keep 
that  up  and  you  might  find  a  little  bonus  next  week." 

"Thanks,  Dale.  Say,  by  the  way,  I  happened  to 
be  near  City  Hall  this  morning,  and  I  saw  you  com- 
ing out  of  the  Court  House.  You  weren't  getting  a 
marriage  license,  were  you?"  he  said,  as  he  glanced 
toward  their  lovely  blonde  vocalist. 

"No,  no,  nothing  like  that,"  Dale  mumbled, 
walking  away  hurriedly.  Again  he  felt  that  quick 
inner  fear  which  had  been  with  him  all  day — dur- 
ing the  interview  with  the  Police  Commissioner, 
throughout  the  questioning  later,  and  at  dinner  in 
the  evening.  The  fear  had  stuck  persistently  even 
on  the  bandstand.  He  remembered  the  horror  of 
seeing  that  woman's  face,  pale  and  terror-stricken, 
looming  up  from  the  darkness  in  the  glare  of  his 
headlights.  What  had  happened  to  make  him  lose 
control  of  his  car?  Not  liquor,  certainly — he  did 
not  drink,  and  anyway  the  police  had  proved  it 
conclusively.  Could  he  have  fallen  asleep  while 
driving?  That  was  logical — and  yet  no  excuse.  He 
was  still  being  held  on  a  manslaughter  charge. 
Fortunately  nothing  about  the  incident  had  leaked 
out  to  the  newspapers  or  to  the  public  in  general. 


Even  his  own  men  knew  nothing.  If  he  could  con- 
vince the  grand  jury  tomorrow  and  save  all  that 
he  had  built  up — up  as  far  as  booking  at  the  Red 
Flamingo,  mecca  of  dance  orchestras — . 

"Come  on,  Dale,  just  five  minutes  to  go  before 
our  broadcast."   That  was  Charlie's  voice — good 

old  dependable  Charlie. 

*        *        *  * 

The  courtroom  was  completely  empty  of  spec- 
tators. There  was  not  even  a  newspaper  man 
present.  Recess  for  lunch  ended,  Dale  was  again 
mounting  the  witness  stand  to  testify  in  his  own  be- 
half. He  thought  the  jurors  were  acting  friendly 
enough,  but  he  was  not  quite  sure.  The  outcome  of 
these  proceedings,  he  knew,  rested  almost  com- 
pletely on  the  impression  he  made,  for  there  had 
been  no  witness  other  than  the  arresting  policeman. 

"Now,  Mr.  Parker" — here  were  the  first  ques- 
tions. He  answered  automatically — yes,  he  was  a 
musician  by  profession;  he  had  left  the  Red  Fla- 
mingo at  2:30  a.m.  on  the  night  of  June  17;  no,  he 
had  not  touched  a  drop  of  liquor  that  night.  Now 
came  the  moment. 

"Mr.  Parker,  exactly  what  happened  as  you 
drove  north  on  Eighth  Avenue  that  night?" 

"Well,  sir,  there  weren't  many  cars  on  the  street 
— it  was  pretty  dark.  I  felt  very  tired  and  tried  to 
keep  myself  from  yawning  too  much.  Then  sud- 
denly everything  went  blank,  and  the  first  thing  T 
knew,  that  woman — ." 

"Tell  me,  you  remember  nothing  between  the 
time  that  'everything  went  blank'  and  when  you  saw 
the  woman  fall  beneath  your  car?" 

"No,  sir.  I  can't  understand  it." 

"Are  you  positive,  Mr.  Parker,  that  it  isn't  just 
a  convenient  trick  of  the  memory?" 

"Why,  of  course  not.  I — ." 

"That  will  be  all.  Your  witness." 

Dale's  attorney,  quiet,  reassuring,  started  his 
questioning.  He  asked  how  long  his  client  had 
owned  a  car,  what  his  past  driver's  record  \\a-. 

(Continued  on  Page  30) 
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Freedom 

By  Don  Wallace 

A  young  colt,  yes,  but  would  he  live 

to  roam  the  plains  forever  free? 
Or,  would  he,  upon  maturity,  be  roped — tied — 

subdued? 
Bound  by  custom,  convention, 
So  that  he  might  prove  most  servile  to  society. 
Could  he  choose  his  own  green  fields 

of  thought  and  action? 
Those  most  fertile — lush, 
Instead  of  the  insipid  grain 

served  by  one  who  understood  not,  nor  cared. 
The  same  diet  day  by  day, 
Forced  on  a  being  not  meant  for  hay. 
No,  the  course  that  is  best  for  this  colt  and  the 

rest,  is 

To  choose  the  fields  he  wishes, 
To  roam  the  plains  forever  free; 

Never  to  be  hampered  by  custom, 

Hemmed  in  like  you  and  me! 


LEON'S 

for 

Good  Sandwiches 
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Did  You  Say  Jazz* 

(Continued  from  Page  11) 

note:  Popular  tunes,  played  and  replayed  until 
even  the  public  rebels.  They  come  and  go,  adding 
nothing  to  either  national  culture  or  the  body  of 
good  music  in  the  country.  Mr.  Miller  makes  many 
a  slug  with  his  farces  and  so  everyone  is  happy  and 
Mr.  Miller  is  a  hero.  No  one  begrudges  Mr.  Miller 
his  money — he  is  a  sound  business  man.  What 
did  P.  T.  Barnum  once  say? 

The  public  has  been  slow  to  recognize  the  real 
thing  through  this  crazy  maze  of  commercialism. 
The  public  cannot  be  satisfied  forever  with  tricks, 
fakes,  and  tripe;  they  are  even  now  beginning  to 
realize  that  Jazz  is  something  real.  This  is  borne 
out  by  Edward  Kennedy  "Duke"  Ellington's  vic- 
tory in  Downbeat's  annual  poll.  (He  is  my  baby). 

Jazz  itself  is  hard  to  define.  When  Duke's  Ben 
Webster  soloes,  he  has  something  to  say.  His 
murmuring  tenor  sax  throbs  with  sorrow  .... 
Then  a  raucous  crazy  blast  chills  you  with  happi- 
ness. Why  he  is  happy  or  sad  does  not  concern  us; 
we  only  know  what  emotions  he  is  feeling.  We  sit 
here  and  watch  him  bare  his  soul,  strip  himself  of 
all  the  artificial  things  in  life.  Here  is  Man. 

Now  take  Tex  Beneke  (he  sings  too!)  of  Glenn 
Miller's  now  extinct  orchestra.  Tex  gets  up,  smiles 
very  sweetly  (pit-a-pat,  pit-a-pat)  and  proceeds  to 
play  a  solo  coldly  note  for  note,  written  in  by  an 
arranger.  No — that  is  not  Jazz.  Jazz  is  profound, 
moving;  it  has  been  here  a  long  time  and  will  be 
here  a  lot  longer. 

Ellington,  Lunceford,  Armstrong,  and  Hawkins 
have  all  played  in  various  countries  in  Europe, 
where  they  were  extremely  well-received.  Jazz  is 
better  appreciated  in  the  birthplaces  of  the  great 
classical  composers  than  it  is  in  a  country  which 
so  far  has  no  distinct  musical  culture  of  its  own. 

But  Jazz  is  almost  here,  a  Native  American  de- 
velopment. If  it  can  break  the  last  barriers  of  pub- 
lic aloofness,  and  stay  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
money-men,  it  will  be  well  on  its  way  to  world-wide 
recognition  as  a  broad  field  in  the  world  of  music. 
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A  Study  In  Twilight 

(Continued  from  Page  13) 

"Do  you  mind  if  I  take  off  my  coat?"  he  said, 
taking  off  his  coat.  "It's  rather  warm  today.  Isn't 
it?" 

She  watched  his  Adam's  apple  bob  up  and  down. 
The  canary  was  on  the  floor,  still  eating  the  delec- 
table seeds,  although  now  at  a  much  more  sedate 
pace. 

The  young  man  cleared  his  throat,  started  to  say 
something,  and  cleared  his  throat  again,  more 
loudly.  This  was  his  first  case,  and  he  wanted  his 
instruction  manual  badly. 

"Madam,"  he  said,  "it  has  come  to  the  city's  at- 
tention that  there  are  several  obligaions  of,  uh, 
yours  that,  uh,  have  been  due  for  some  time."  He 
took  from  his  coat  pocket  a  neatly  typed  paper 
which  he  held  gripped  in  both  hands;  it  seemed  to 
brace  him  a  bit.  He  turned  on  a  stern  expression, 
and  read  from  the  paper: 

"To  be  precise,  $37.50  at  Sokol  Bros.  Credit 
Clothiers,  $16.50  at  Acme  Delicatessen,  $85.62  at 
Levy's  Fine  Meats,  and  I  understand  goodish  sums 
at  several  other  establishments.  Is  that  correct?" 

"Certainly,"  said  Mrs.  Parker. 

The  young  man  sighed  thankfully.  Now  he 
could  skip  "What  to  Do  when  the  Case  is  Adamant" 
and  dig  right  into  "The  Question  of  Employment." 
He  cleared  his  throat  briefly. 

"It  appears,"  he  said,  "from  the  complaints  of 
these  merchants  that  you  are,  ah,  unemployed." 

"Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Parker,  firmly. 

"I  see."  The  young  man  smiled  in  his  best  parlor 
manner.  "You  will  be  glad  to  know,  then,  that  the 
city  has  taken  your  case,  uh,  under  its  wing,  so  to 
speak,  and  I,  as  representative  of  the  Employment 
Bureau,  am  here  to  offer  you  a  position,  a  very 
good  position,  in  fact."  Generosity  positively 
beamed  from  his  face.  "Oh,  thank  you,"  she  said, 
"but  I  don't  want  a  'position.' "  She  looked  care- 
fully at  her  fingernails. 

"Eh.  Pardon  me,  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  didn't 
understand." 


"I  said,  'I  don't  want  a  job,'  "  Mrs.  Parker  enun- 
ciated distinctly  and  easily. 

"Oh,  my!  Most  unusual!"  The  young  man  was 
upset;  such  a  contingency  had  never  been  covered 
in  the  manual. 

"I  don't  see  why,"  said  Mrs.  Parker.  "I  just  don't 
care  to  work,  that's  all.  I  much  prefer  the  movies." 

The  canary  on  the  floor  had  lost  all  interest  in  the 
seeds  and  was  now  performing  neat  roll-overs  on 
the  floor. 

The  young  man's  composure  was  slightly  shat- 
tered; his  ears  were  struggling  hard  to  remain  a 

delicate  pink.  "Perhaps  you  don't  realize  I 

mean,  do  you  know  what  happens  to  people  who 
won't  work?"  He  shuddered  at  the  horrible  thought. 
"We  take  them  and  put  them  in  the  Home  for  Old 
and  Disabled  Persons."  Nothing,  he  thought,  could 
be  more  disgraceful. 

Mrs.  Parker's  eyes  sparkled.  "Oh,  you  mean  the 
poorhouse?  Why  that  would  be  /me!  I'd  love  it." 

"Oh,  my!  The  young  man  had  completely  for- 
gotten the  manual.  "This  is  most  unusual.  I'm  sure 
I  don't  know  what  the  Bureau  will  say." 

"Oh  please,  tell  them  I  want  so  much  to  go."  Mrs. 
Parker  was  very  excited.  "Oh,  what  fun!  Go  tell 
them  now,  quick,  quick!" 

The  young  man  picked  up  his  hat.  He  pushed 
off  a  few  birdseeds  sticking  to  the  rim.  "My,  my, 
my!"  he  muttered,  going  out  the  door. 

The  canary  began  to  nibble  the  seeds  again. 
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Track  42  that  seemed  to  have  disappeared  from  the 
face  of  the  earth.  At  last,  he  came  upon  it  quite  un- 
expectedly when  he  turned  a  corner  at  the  far  end 
of  the  station.  He  lit  up  his  cigar  before  the  gate 
and  waited. 

As  he  stood  there,  he  mused:  "Well,  Bert  is  com- 
ing home  today.  Poor  kid  hasn't  had  a  furlough  in 
six  months.  Wonder  what  he  looks  like.  He  was  so 
frail  and  weak  before  he  left;  bet  the  Army  has 
knocked  the  stuffings  out  of  him.  Let's  see  now — as 
soon  as  he  comes  I'll  take  him  home  in  the  car  and 
put  him  to  bed.  Poor  kid,  probably  going  to  need  a 
lot  of  rest — rigors  of  Army  life  and  all  that."  He 
eyed  his  watch  nervously.  "3:30.  Ought  to  be  here 
pretty  quick.  Wonder  why  they  gave  him  a  fur- 
lough now.  Maybe  he's  sick  or  something.  Maybe 
he  was  wounded  in  one  of  those  sham  battles  they're 
always  pulling  off."  Here  he  broke  into  a  cold 
sweat  at  the  thought  of  seeing  his  son  coming  home 
on  a  stretcher. 

He  looked  at  his  watch  again:  3:33.  The  train 
was  due  now,  but  track  42  was  an  empty  expanse 
of  two  converging  iron  rails.  "God!"  he  cried  to 
himself.  "Maybe  the  train's  been  blown  up  by  one 
of  those  saboteurs  that  are  roaming  loose  around 
the  country.  Oh!  Poor  Bert!  Poor,  poor  Bert!" 

An  officious  looking  conductor  appeared  through 
the  gate  and  announced  to  the  crowd  that  had  gath- 
ered around  Track  42  that  the  train  from  Fort  Dix 
would  be  ten  minutes  late. 

As  he  stood  there  trying  to  control  his  nerves, 
he  heard  a  coarse  voice  behind  him  saying,  "Ya 
know,  now  that  Joe's  got  a  commission,  he  don't 
wanna  have  anything  tuh  do  with  th'  old  crowd 
anymore."  Myrton  J.  Sanders,  President  of  the 
Second  National  Bank,  turned  around  to  eye  the 
speaker.  She  was  a  youngish  girl,  heavily  made  up, 
who  might  have  been  a  stenographer  in  any  one  of 
the  countless  business  offices  in  the  city.  Sanders 
stared  at  her,  and  his  head  began  to  whirl.  The 
very  idea  that  this  girl  should  have  a  boy  friend 
who  had  a  commission  and  that  his  son,  Berton 


Karl  Sanders,  Princeton,  '39,  who  would  someday 
be  president  of  the  Second  National  Bank,  was 
only  a  corporal  made  his  blood  pressure  rise  higher 
than  the  national  debt.  The  thought  of  this  outrage 
would  have  laid  him  prostrate  had  he  not  suddenly 
seen  the  3:33  come  steaming  down  the  track. 

The  vision  of  Bert  being  carried  on  a  stretcher 
came  back  with  a  (rush  and  seemed  to  grow  more 
vivid  as  the  train  drew  closer.  He  could  see  it  all 
now:  Bert  was  hit  on  the  head  with  a  flour  bomb 
and  his  neck  was  broken;  or  maybe  a  tank  ran  over 
him  as  he  lay  camouflaged  in  a  clump  of  trees;  or 
possibly  he  was  riding  in  a  jeep  and  the  infernal 
machine  threw  him  into  a  river.  Poor  Bert!  And  he 
was  one  of  the  first  to  volunteer,  too. 

The  train  was  in  the  station  now,  hissing  like  a 
tiger  at  bay.  A  thousand  soldiers  rushed  from  the 
cars,  swept  through  the  gates,  and  milled  around 
the  waiting  crowd.  Sanders  strained  to  see  two  men 
in  white  carrying  a  stretcher.  When  he  saw  none, 
he  felt  suddenly  relieved.  He  began  to  try  to  single 
out  his  son  from  the  swirling  mass  of  khaki.  "My 
God!"  he  thought,  "They  all  look  alike!"  He 
searched  frantically  through  his  pockets  for  his 
spectacles.  When  he  finally  found  them,  he  was 
so  upset  that  he  dropped  them  on  the  stone  floor. 
A  thousand  feet  went  out  of  their  way  to  step  on 
them.  They  left  the  ground-glass  lenses  a  mess  of 
ground  glass. 

Myrton  J.  Sanders  took  one  last  desperate  look 
at  the  train.  As  he  stood  there  straining  his  eyes, 
two  soldiers  alighted  from  the  hind-most  car  carry- 
ing a  stretcher.  Sanders  groaned.  He  stood  there, 
powerless  to  move,  as  the  two  men  slowly  ap- 
proached. "Bert's  dead!  Oh,  my  poor  Bertie!" 

Then  he  fainted,  and  fell  like  a  crumpled  bank- 
note on  the  spot  where  his  spectacles  had  been 
crushed  beyond  recognition  a  few  minutes  before. 
The  two  soldiers  with  the  stretcher  dropped  it 
with  a  resounding  thud.  One  of  them  raced  to  the 
body  and  cried:  "Great  Guns!  It's  my  old  man,  and 
he's  fainted!  Here,  Jack,  take  our  suitcases  off  the 
stretcher.  Help  me  put  him  on  it,  and  we'll  take 
him  to  a  taxi.  I'll  get  him  home  and  put  him  to  bed. 
Poor  Dad!" 
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stabulary;  all  these  were  pausing  during  their 
separate  joumeys  through  life  and  unconsciously 
revealing  all  the  'types'  of  a  highly  developed 
civilization.  But  Ike  was  too  busy  to  notice.  Pers- 
piration from  the  intense  heat  of  the  toasters  and 
griddles  was  sparkling  on  his  brow  as  he  darted 
back  and  forth  with  swift,  sure  movements,  every 
motion  accomplishing  something.  His  mind,  though 
hardened  by  years  of  practice,  was  nearly  splitting 
with  the  effort  of  remembering  orders,  how  much 
this  cost,  how  much  that  cost,  adding  figures  to- 
gether, subtracting  smaller  amounts  from  larger 
amounts,  making  change;  all  the  petty,  important 
details  of  his  job. 

By  seven-thirty,  business  had  slowed  down 
enough  to  allow  Ike  a  few  minutes  rest.  The  re- 
maining people  were  dawdling  over  their  food, 
some  wrapped  in  deep  thought,  others  occupied  in 
animated  conversations,  and  a  small  remnant  who 
just  ate  and  stared  as  though  stunned  by  life.  Ike 
swept  away  all  the  plates  he  could  legitimately 
capture  and  then  began  ostentatiously  polishing  the 
already  mirror-like  surface  of  the  counter.  After 
seeming  ages,  the  stragglers  left,  and  Ike  emerged 
from  his  wall  with  mop  and  pail  and  philosophi- 
cally mopping  the  floor.  He  started  by  the  far  wall 
and  worked  backwards  leaving  a  dull,  undampened 
pathway  from  door  to  counter  for  those  who  might 
mar  the  wet  beauty  of  what  he  had  just  cleaned. 
When  he  had  finished,  he  went  around  with  a  clean- 
ing rag,  industriously  and  uselessly  trying  to  re- 
move the  coating  of  city  grime  from  the  products 
on  display.  He  was  about  to  launch  some  new  ac- 
tivity when  the  boss  finally  left,  taking  the  key  to 
the  large  cash-register  with  him.  Ike  watched  him 
pause  outside,  cross  the  street  and  then  vanish  into 
the  smaller,  but  no  less  enthusiastic  crowds  which 
were  still  passing  by  endlessly  outside. 

With  a  sigh  of  relief,  Ike  crossed  to  the  maga- 
zine rack,  selected  a  comic-book,  returned  to  his 
post  behind  the  counter  and  began  to  follow  the 
fascinating  if  improbable  activities  of  the  colorful 


characters  within.  When  customers  were  rude 
enough  to  interrupt,  he  would  serve  them  condes- 
cendingly and  continue  his  reading.  .  . 

Somebody  shook  Ike  with  demanding  persist- 
ence. Ike  opened  his  eyes  astonishedly  and  saw 
that  several  customers  had  entered,  the  van  of  the 
crowd  from  the  midnite  shows  nearby.  Brushing 
the  sleep  from  his  eyes,  he  began  to  assemble  the 
ingredients  of  a  cheese  sandwich  and  to  turn  up  the 
fire  under  the  coffee  percolators.  By  the  time  these 
were  bubbling  merrily,  a  half-dozen  people  were 
seated  around  the  counter  in  varying  degrees  of 
liveliness.  Three  boys  were  arguing  as  to  whether 
a  pistol  could  knock  a  man  down  at  fifteen  feet;  a 
lone  sailor  desperately  fighting  back  yawns  as  he 
considered  the  prospects  of  finding  some  place  to 
sleep;  two  young  girls  were  thoughtfully  sipping 
sodas  and  regarding  their  respective  reflections  in 
the  mirror.  One  or  two  other  people  drifted  in, 
stayed  a  while,  and  drifted  out;  the  atmosphere 
was  now  subdued  and  tired.  When  the  last  of  these 
had  departed,  Ike  shut  off  one  of  the  percolators, 
emptied  the  soggy  grounds  into  the  garbage-bucket, 
scraped  the  griddle  clean  of  scraps  of  meat,  and 
then  began  to  wash  automatically  the  dirty  plates 
left  behind.  Finishing  these  jobs,  he  glanced  at  the 
clock,  which  had  just  passed  the  three  o'clock  mark, 
and  made  himself  a  milkshake.  Outside,  the  crowd 
had  vanished,  and  the  traffic  had  shrunk  to  a  few 
cruising  taxis... The  electric  beater  buzzed  con- 
spicuously against  the  quiet  of  the  street,.  .  .and 
then  was  silent.  .  . 

Somewhere  around  four,  Ike  looked  up  from  a 
fiction  book  he  had  borrowed  from  the  shelves  of 
the  "Customer's  Loan  Library,"  which  sported  a 
gaudy  blaze  of  color  opposite  him,  and  regarded  a 
forlorn-looking  tramp  who  was  staring  hungrily  in 
through  the  door.  After  a  few  seconds,  Ike  turned 
back  to  his  book,  and  the  bum  moved  on .  .  . 

The  door  swung  open  violently,  and  a  dis- 
heveled drunk  in  evening  dress  staggered  in. 

"Gimme  a  Tom  Collins,  an'  fast,"  he  slurred 
through  thick  lips  as  he  propped  himself  insecurely 
against  the  counter. 
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Ike  dropped  a  small,  white  tablet  into  some  tap 
water,  waited  a  moment  for  the  fizzling  to  stop, 
and  offered  this  to  the  inebriate. 

Automatically  the  man's  hand  closed  around  the 
glass,  raised  it  to  a  trembling  mouth  and  clumsily 
tilted  the  tumbler,  nearly  spilling  its  contents  in 
the  process.  After  a  few  swallows,  he  choked, 
coughed,  choked  again  and  dropped  the  liquid 
over  a  gleaming  expanse  of  white  vest.  Swearing 
quietly,  the  drunk  staggered  out,  and  the  door 
slammed.  Ike  rinsed  the  glass,  mopped  up  the 
floor  and  returned  to  his  book. 

The  hands  of  the  clock  had  dwelt  lovingly  with 
all  the  small  numbers  on  the  dial  and  were  now  re- 
luctantly approaching  six,  as  Ike  laid  down  his 
novel  to  greet  a  new  interruption. 

A  tired-faced  man  in  business  dress  settled 
wearily  on  one  of  the  stools,  and  asked  for  some 
coffee.  While  Ike  reached  for  a  cup  and  was  wait- 
ing for  the  percolator  to  heat  up  again,  he  placed 
a  small,  black  handbag  almost  lovingly  on  the 
counter  and  rubbed  bloodshot  eyes  with  delicate 
fingers.  Smiling  gently  as  recent  memories  flooded 
back  to  him,  he  sipped  the  coffee  thoughtfully,  con- 
sulted a  precision  wristwatch,  and  then  hurried  out 
into  the  early  dawn .  .  . 

The  first  rays  of  light  were  beginning  to  pierce 
the  gloom  outside;  traffic  had  gradually  grown  in 
intensity  until  now  the  street  was  blocked  with 
trucks.  Trucks  bringing  food  for  millions  of  city 
dwellers,  millions  of  pounds  of  it;  trucks  taking 
away  the  hundred  different  manufactures  of  the 
city;  trucks  collecting  garbage;  trucks  cleaning  the 
streets;  trucks  that  seemed  to  have  no  excuse  for 
being  on  the  roads.  The  city  was  beginning  to  wake 
up! 

Inside,  Ike  was  busily  watching  some  griddle- 
cakes  cook  while  around  him  were  the  first  people 
of  the  new  day.  Three  men  were  apparently  on  the 
day  shift  of  the  city's  fleet  of  newspaper-truck 
drivers;  a  heavy  worn  woman  silently  chewing 
some  toast  laboriously  with  the  few  teeth  she  had 
left — perhaps  a  laundress  somewhere—;  a  young 
boy  aglow  with  the  first  excitement  of  running  away 
from  home,  yet  beginning  to  doubt  himself;  these 


were  the  people  before  the  people,  people  who 
were  usually  asleep  when  the  old  day  left  and  were 
always  awake  as  the  new  day  was  dawning. 

More  people  came  in;  the  atmosphere  was  inti- 
mate and  friendly  once  more;  eager  conversation 
of  a  day  of  hope,  of  prospect,  of  accomplishment; 
silent  thoughts  of  a  day  of  frustration,  of  defeat, 
and  of  sadness. 

Ike  was  busy.  As  the  smiling  crowd  around  him 
grew,  he  reached  his  working  tempo,  a  fast  one. 
Faces  were  laughing,  eating,  staring;  mouths  were 
chewing,  drinking,  talking;  and  the  brisk  bubble 
of  the  percolator,  the  tempting  sizzle  of  the  griddle, 
and  the  fragrant  smell  of  the  toaster  formed  a 
background  and  undercurrent  of  activity. 

The  door  burst  open;  a  thin  man  in  a  faded 
wind-breaker  burst  in,  stepped  into  a  little  room  at 
the  rear,  and,  a  moment  later,  emerged  again  in  a 
spotless  white  apron.  He  hurried  behind  the 
counter,  nodded  to  Ike,  and  began  to  make  an 
omelet. 

The  pavement  was  covered  with  a  thin  coating 
of  glare  ice,  and  Ike's  footsteps  rang  queerly  loud. 
Street  lights  were  hardly  necessary  now;  a  few 
tinges  of  red  over  in  the  East  were  chasing  long 
streamers  of  grey  off  into  the  West.  The  air  was 
clear,  cool,  and  quiet;  a  feeble  breeze  bore  traces 
of  the  open  sea  somewhere.  Stores  were  dark  and 
silent;  houses  and  apartments  were  speckled  here 
and  there  with  the  lights  of  early  risers;  a  sky- 
scraper loomed  huge  and  forbidding  against  the 
brightening  sky. 

Ike  plunged  into  the  subway  and  waited  a  long, 
long  time  on  a  hard  wooden  bench.  Eventually  a 
train  loafed  in  and,  as  though  only  half  awake, 
ground  to  a  stop,  opening  its  doors  to  the  nearly 
deserted  platform.  Ike  stepped  in,  sank  on  a  seat, 
and  the  train  began  to  move. 

The  car  was  almost  empty;  there  were  a  few 
tired  people  at  the  end,  trying  to  take  cat-naps. 

A  heavy  pounding  beat  on  Ike's  ears  as  he  felt 
the  train  swooping  downhill.  Ike  swallowed,  and  it 
disappeared.  Ike  felt  the  train  level  and  begin  to 
rise;  his  ears  tingled  again,  and  he  swallowed 
again.  Presently  there  was  a  familiar  screech  as 
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the  train  crawled  around  a  steep  curve;  then  the 
grinding  of  brakes  as  the  car  halted.  Ike  got  off. 

The  street  was  quiet  here  too.  A  few  people  hur- 
ried back  and  forth,  but  mainly  wisps  of  fragrant 
odors  hinted  at  breakfast  being  eaten.  A  bold  sun- 
beam traced  the  outline  of  steel  girders  on  the  pave- 
ment, reducing  their  solid  massiveness  to  cobwebby 
designs.  Another  one  touched  a  forlorn  window- 
box  of  dead  stems  high  up  on  a  brownstone  build- 
ing. 

Below,  Ike  trod  up  a  familiar  stoop,  pulled  a 
bunch  of  keys  from  his  pocket  and  slowly  passed 
through  familiar  doors. 

In  the  distance,  a  gradual  roar  gained  in  inten- 
sity. As  it  approached  nearer  and  nearer,  it  grew 
louder  and  louder,  then,  shaking  the  whole  house 
as  it  passed,  it  faded  off  into  the  distance,.  .  .and 
silence.  .  . 
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millions  of  his  fellow  mortals  who  have  wandered 
in  a  great  darkness  from  birth  to  death.  This  man 
lost  himself  in  the  transferring  of  blobs  of  color 
from  palette  to  canvas,  and  found  a  standard  round 
which  he  could  rally.  Being  a  genius,  he  enriched 
the  culture  of  his  kind.  In  that  very  losing  he  found 
the  most  supreme  happiness  he  could  achieve.  He 
destroyed  himself  to  save  his  brother  further  ex- 
pense, as  he  was  going  mad;  but  his  life,  though 
not  serene,  was  epic.  There  are  many  examples  of 
this  sort,  which  show  that  one  must  lose  one's  life 
to  become  great  of  spirit. 

In  his  Bible,  the  ancient  Hebrew  perceived  many 
of  the  axioms  of  existence,  without  thoroughly  un- 
derstanding their  full  implications.  He  put  into  the 
mouth  of  his  God  the  words,  "Man  shall  earn  his 
bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow."  The  ancients  knew 
well  that  life  was  a  struggle,  and  was  meant  to  be. 
There  is  also  a  common  saying  that  man  cannot 
live  by  bread  alone.  Then  we  need  something  other 
than  bread,  but  what?  A  farmer  has  the  struggle, 
and  the  bread;  he  rises  ere  the  sun  and  labors  until 


dark  for  little  more  than  this  bread — clothing, 
shelter,  and  education  for  himself  and  his  brood. 
Can  he  not  live?  It  is  in  this  very  struggle  that  he 
finds  a  sense  of  satisfaction,  a  humble  manifesta- 
tion, of  soul.  A  man  is  a  farmer  because  he  wants 
to  strain  at  the  plow,  to  fight  the  land,  to  bend  the 
brute  beast  to  his  will.  His  recompense  is  a  full 
barn,  a  sense  of  accomplishment,  or  even  a  response 
to  the  beauty  of  nature.  Is  he  denied  a  soul  be- 
cause he  is  not  as  sensitive  as  a  Whitman  or  a  Sand- 
burg? Soul  is  the  most  elevated  attitude  possible 
to  the  individual;  we  cannot  all  be  Christs,  or  Van 
Goghs,  or  Emersons. 

What  is  life  without  a  purpose?  I  once  knew  a 
young  woman,  independent,  educated,  intelligent, 
well-to-do.  Her  life  was  her  own.  Yet  she  was 
lonely,  haunted  by  vague  fears,  unsettled.  The  best 
things  that  the  world  provides  were  hers,  but  she 
could  only  eat,  sleep,  and  seek  diversion  in  movies, 
plays,  and  art-classes,  none  of  which  appeared  to 
absorb  her.  Her  immaturity  prevented  her  from 
grasping  hold  of  life  and  creating  beauty  out  of  it. 
A  less  gifted  person  might  have  been  content  with 
a  sybaritic  existence;  unhappily  the  lady  had  a  ca- 
pacity for  greatness,  but  couldn't  diagnose  it.  Man 
can  indeed  be  a  maladjusted  organism. 

On  man's  singular  capacity  for  self-elevation, 
discovering  his  abstract  soul,  even  viribus  nervis- 
que,  by  a  concrete  struggle,  all  religions,  philoso- 
phies and  dreams  of  the  millenium  must  base  their 
expectations.  Buddha  exhorted  men  to  seek  Nir- 
vana by  the  noble  eight-fold  path  of  righteousness. 
It  is  conceivable  that  Nirvana,  or  Heaven,  is  to  be 
known  during  life,  and  may  not  be  so  much  a  result 
of  righteousness,  as  righteousness  itself. 
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(Continued  from  Page  23) 

That  was  all — until  the  summations  later.  Then  he 
did  his  best  to  plead  for  Dale  on  the  grounds  that 
one  error  in  a  man's  life  should  not  be  the  cause  of 
that  life's  ruin.  "My  client's  record  behind  the 
wheel,"  he  said,  "proves  my  point  conclusively.  He 
had  never  even  passed  a  red  light  before  this  acci- 
dent, and  yet  my  worthy  colleague  wants  to  put 
him  in  jail  and  smash  everything  this  young  man 
has  built.  I  appeal  to  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen 
of  the  jury — I  beg  you  not  to  return  an  indictment 
against  Dale  Parker." 

It  was  the  prosecution's  turn  now.  "He  isn't 
much  older  than  I  am,"  Dale  thought,  "and  he's 
probably  trying  to  make  his  family  and  friends 
proud  of  him." 

"This  defendant  and  all  others  like  him  are  a 
menace  to  society,"  he  was  saying.  "Our  city  is  in 
a  fine  condition  when  a  young  lady  cannot  walk  the 
streets  at  night  without  being  constantly  on  guard 
for  drivers  who  should  really  be  called  murderers. 
In  justice,  therefore,  to  yourselves,  you  must  bring 
back  a  true  indictment  against  this  man." 

There  was  dead  silence  in  the  courtroom.  At 
last  the  judge  spoke,  charging  the  jurors  to  de- 
liberate thoroughly  and  as  long  as  necessary  before 
finally  reaching  a  verdict.  Then  they  filed  out  to 
the  jury  room. 

"Mr.  Parker,"  said  the  judge,  "you  may  feel 
free  to  go  back  to  the  Red  Flamingo  in  the  mean- 
time, if  you  so  desire." 

"No,  thanks,  your  honor.  I  couldn't  leave  this 
place — not  until — ." 

"I  understand,  my  boy." 

So  began  four  hours  of  anguished  waiting.  Every 
minute  seemed  like  an  hour,  every  hour  like  a  year. 

"Do  you  want  me  to  send  someone  out  for  a 
sandwich,  Dale?"  That  was  his  lawyer,  kind  and 
fatherly  as  usual. 

"No,  thanks,  Mr.  Johnson.  I  couldn't  eat  any- 
thing now." 

"Just  a  sandwich,  Dale.  You  haven't  had  any- 
thing since  this  morning.  Please,  for  my  sake." 


"No,  really.  I— I—." 

"All  right,  I  won't  force  you." 

More  waiting,  more  ticking  of  that  same  clock, 
mora  pacing.  Suddenly,  the  side  door  opened,  and 
the  jurors  came  in.  The  bailiff,  sent  to  get  the 
judge,  returned  quickly,  announcing  that  his  honor 
would  be  right  there. 

Finally,  it  happened.  "Gentlemen  of  the  jury, 
have  you  reached  a  verdict?" 

Dale's  heart  pounded,  beating  faster  at  each 
word.  What  if  they — ?  But  he  must  not  think  of 
that.  Of  course  they  would  acquit  him,  and  he 
could  go  back  to  the  Red  Flamingo,  finish  his  en- 
gagement, and  move  west  to  make  that  picture  of 
the  coast. 

"We  have,  your  honor." 

"Will  the  defendant  please  rise  and  face  the 
jury: 

Slowly  Dale  got  to  his  feet,  his  knees  barely  able 
to  support  him.  That  was  the  signal  for  the  fatal 
question. 

"What  is  your  verdict?" 

"The  Grand  Jury  does  not  find  sufficient  evidence 
to  return  an  indictment  of  manslaughter,  your 
honor." 

*        *        *  * 

"Well,  sir,  back  again,  I  see.  You  must  have  en- 
joyed our  show." 

"Yes,  Dorothy,"  the  man  said,  "I  did — particu- 
larly that  Dale  Parker." 

"I  know,  sir,  everyone  goes  wild  about  him.  He's 
just  finished  a  solo — listen  to  that  applause.  I 
think  the  reason  why  he's  so  good  is  that  he  never 
has  to  worry  about  anything  except  his  music." 
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Editorial  

The  Qreat  Responsibilty 

(Continued  from  Page  5) 

behind  the  killing  in  this  war,  the  world  has  reached 
a  period  of  intellectual  stagnation.  If  young  boys 
must  go  to  war,  let  them  go  with  the  full  realization 
of  what  they  are  leaving  behind  them  in  the  line 
of  intellectual  advancement.  They  will  be  much 
better  fighters  for  it. 

The  reason  that  the  revised  educational  program 
might  mean  the  end  of  the  liberal  arts  is  the  fact 
that  enough  boys  haven't  been  able  to  come  to  this 
realization.  With  a  system  of  education  that  offers 
them  a  little  bit  of  everything  and  not  enough  of 
any  one  thing,  and  with  a  natural  youthful  psychol- 


ogy that  rebels  against  mental  effort,  the  prepara- 
tory school  senior  casts  about  for  something  to  give 
purpose  to  his  life.  In  wartime  this  something  is 
the  sciences.  But  if  the  sciences  are  a  panacea  in 
wartime,  the  youth  asks  why  they  won't  serve  him 
just  as  well  in  peacetime.  This  is  the  attitude  of  the 
boy  who  is  going  to  return  to  the  liberal  arts  when 
the  fighting  is  all  over. 

It  is  the  great  responsibility  of  the  teachers  of 
the  future  to  realize  that  the  youth's  way  of  think- 
ing has  to  be  reckoned  with.  It  is  up  to  them  to  alter 
the  existing  educational  system  so  as  to  bring  life 
itself  into  the  classroom.  Once  the  majority  of  a 
generation  of  students  can  be  convinced  that  learn- 
ing is  synonymous  with  life,  and  that  the  humani- 
ties have  a  definite  place  in  contemporary  society, 
the  teachers  of  America  will  have  fullfilled  their 
responsibility. 
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The  Mirror  has  the  good  fortune  to  exchange  with  numerous  other  pub- 
lications, both  from  other  secondary  schools  and  colleges.  Some,  like  the 
Harvard  Lampoon  and  Yale  Record,  are  strictly  humorous  magazines;  their 
fiction  is  light  and  deft,  their  cartoons  numerous.  Others,  such  as  the  Mirror 
tries  to  be,  are  literary  magazines,  bent  on  publishing  the  best  writing  that  the 
school  puts  out,  whether  stories,  essays,  or  articles  on  current  interests.  Some 
of  these  may  be  humorous  or  not.  In  the  field  of  publishing  the  best  student 
work,  the  Choate  publication  stands  out  particularly.  In  the  humorous  de- 
partment, we  have  already  mentioned  the  Harvard  Lampoon  and  Yale 
Record.  Others  are: 


The  Beaver  Log 

Beaver  Country  Day 

The  Widow 

Cornell  Universitv 

The  Jack  0'  Lantern 

Dartmouth 

The  Exeter  Review 

Exeter 

The  AlbermaTle 

Fessenden 

The  Archon 

Governor  Dummer 

The  Grotonian 

vjioion  ociiooi 

The  Record 

Hill  School 

The  Lit 

Deerfield  Academy 

The  Voo  Doo 

Chicago  Latin 

The  Magus 

University  of  Pennsylvania 

The  Princeton  Tiger 

St.  Mark's  School 

Splinters 

Low  and  Heywood  School 

Horae  Scholasticae 

East  Boston  High  School 

The  Purple  Cow 

Hotchkiss  School 

The  Stockade 

M.  I.  T. 

The  Folio 

Milton  School  for  Girls 

The  Penn  Triangle 

Princeton  Tiger 

The  V  index 

Rogers  Hall 

The  Halo 

St.  Paul's  School 

The  Noddle 

Williams 
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'  ^^hen  you're  doing  a  bang-up  job  you  want  a 
bang-up  smoke  and  for  anybody's  money  you 
can't  buy  a  better  cigarette  than  Chesterfield. 

Try  them  yourself. ..you'll  find  Chesterfields 
as  Mild  and  Cool  as  the  day  is  long... and  Better- 
Tasting,  too. 

WHERE   A   CIGARETTE    COUNTS  MOST 

It s  Chesterfield 


Copyright  1943.  Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Co. 


At  a  Marine  training  center,  the  Leather- 
necks climb  on  the  "Alligator's"  back  for 
a  practice  ride  with  full  equipment. 


They  can  crash  a  jungle ...  swim  a  river 
...these  all-steel  amphibious  "Alligators." 
The  drivers  (see  picture  below) —they're 
combination  sea  captains  and  tank  pilots! 

1  They've  Got 

What  it  Takes ! 


With  men  in  the  Army,  the  Navy,  the  Marines, 
and  the  Coast  Guard,  the  favorite  cigarette 
is  Camel.  (Based  on  actual  sales  records  in  Post 
Exchanges  and  Canteens.) 

TAKE  this  young  fellow  (above,  right).  His 
name  can't  be  revealed,  but  he  can  tell  you 
plenty  about  Camels— their  extra  mildness,  their 
coolness,  and  the  way  Camel's  full,  round  flavor 
keeps  on  tasting  good  pack  after  pack.  But  don't 
take  his  word  for  it.  Your  own  throat  and  taste 
can  tell  you  more  convincingly  about  Camels 
than  anything  else.  Try  Camels  yourself! 


WAR  BONDS  fr 


R.  J.  Rc.MiolclsTib 
Winston-Sal'  in. 


ivcn  Ci 
X.  C. 


s^/j  —where  cigarettes 
are  judged 

The  "T-ZONE"— Taste  and  Throat- 
is  the  proving  ground  for  cigarettes. 
Only  your  taste  and  throat  can  de- 
cide which  cigarette  tastes  best  to 
you. ..and  how  it  affects  your  throat. 
For  your  taste  and  throat  are  abso- 
lutely individual  to  you.  Based  on 
the  experience  of  millions  of  smok- 
ers, we  believe  Camels  will  suit 
your  "T-ZONE"  to  a  "T." 


IN  TRIBUTE  TO 


DR.  WILLET  L_.  ECCLES 

o  is  leaving  to  become  headmaster  of  the  St.  George's 
school.  We  are  sorry  to  see  Bill  Eccles  leave  Andover,  for 
we  have  always  thought  of  him  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
school.  Whenever  our  world  has  gone  wrong,  we  have 
dropped  into  his  office  for  the  chat  which  was  sure  to  set  us 
right.  We  were  sure  of  a  number  of  things,  like  a  deceiving 
scowl,  a  handful  of  mints,  and  a  new  perspective.  His  per- 
sonality and  councils  have  been  a  source  of  inspiration  found 
nowhere  else.  Sympathetic,  understanding,  open-hearted, 
he  has  been  a  true  educator,  helping  us  to  adjust  ourselves 
to  the  responsibilities  of  manhood.  Though  Bill  leaves 
Andover,  and  though  we  too  drift  out  to  take  our  places  in 
the  world,  we  shall  always  have  with  us  the  effect  of  his 
character  and  teachings,  and  the  memory  of  a  loyal  friend. 
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Going  Fishing,  by  W.  Thielens,  won  second  prize  in  the  Annual  Means  Essay 
contest.    A  new  slant  on  an  old  sport.    See  page  9. 

The  Case  of  the  Afghan  Hound,  by  P.  Poor,  concerns  a  difficult  problem  in 
the  life  of  Toombs,  greatest  detective  alive.  See  page  5  without  further 
delay. 
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The  Mirror 

orial  

As  the  last  issue  of  the  year  rolls  off  the  presses,  the  long-haired  men  of 
the  MIRROR  can  breathe  sighs  of  relief  and  retire  into  comparative  peace 
marred  only  by  the  History  Exam,  Commencement,  and  the  War.  Under 
curtailment  of  material  and  time,  we  have  managed  to  produce  three  more 
issues  to  add  to  the  long  line  of  publication.  It  has  been  hard  lately;  as  the 
hounds  of  war  bay  ever  the  green  campus,  the  thoughts  of  many  are  far  from 
the  often  indifferent  efforts  of  some  undergraduates  to  produce  readable 
stuff.  As  often  as  not,  the  magazine  goes  unread  after  the  spasm  of  produc- 
tion at  the  end  of  each  term.  This  is  not  surprising,  considering  the  greater 
emphasis  on  a  more  active  participation  in  the  world  upheaval. 

Many  times  we  have  been  approached  by  undergraduates  with  sugges- 
tions. Why  don't  we  have  more  humor?  More  spice?  More  cartoons?  More 
sex?  We  answer  this:  if  we  want  merely  to  appeal  to  the  student  body,  the 
easiest  way  would  be  to  put  out  a  College  Comic,  full  of  risque  humor  and 
wild  drawings.  But  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  we  decided  that  we  would 
turn  away  from  the  policy  of  former  MIRRORS — variety,  often  with  noth- 
ing else.  So  we  have  tried  to  put  out  a  purely  literary  magazine,  and  though 
circulation  has  fallen  off,  we  have  been  rewarded  by  a  considerable  amount 
of  writing  worthy  of  a  school  as  large  and  capable  as  Andover.  Of  course 
we  have  modified  our  strict  policy  of  September;  we  have  printed  covers  def- 
initely not  literary,  in  order  to  entice  undergraduates  into  buying  it — 
with  the  fond  hope  that  they  would  go  further  into  the  cover.  Appar- 
ently they  have  not. 

With  an  understandable  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  stu- 
dents we  have  found  the  English  teachers  remarkably  sympathetic  and  in- 
terested. With  the  English  department  as  midwife  to  our  woe,  we  have  car- 
ried on.  We  are  deeply  indebted  to  Messrs.  Blackmer,  Cook,  Basford,  Mc- 
Carthy, and  particularly  to  our  adviser.  Mr.  Fitts.  That  time  did  not  per- 
mit greater  contact  with  the  other  members  of  the  English  Staff,  we  much 
regret. 

Circumstances  may  prevent  the  magazine  from  appearing  next  year; 
\f  it  does  appear,  it  will  be  under  a  different  name.  But  we  will  burn  those 
bridges  when  we  come  to  them.  We  have  weathered  another  year  of  war, 
and  what  is  more,  we  seem  to  have  stimulated  writing.  We  are  particularly 
thankful  for  the  large  number  of  contributions  handed  in  this  term,  and  re- 
gret that  space  did  not  permit  us  to  use  more  than  we  did. 

We  must  also  extend  our  sincere  thanks  to  Elmer  Grover  and  his  cohorts 
of  The  Townsman  Press,  Inc.,  who  are  responsible  for  the  fine  format  of  the 
Mirror,  and  who  have  helped  us  out  of  many  a  jam. 

With  some  regret  we  lay  down  our  pen,  and  reach  for  the  less  mighty 
but  more  practical  sword.  To  Andover  we  say,  Goodbye!  and  Good  Hunting. 
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The  Case  Of  The  Afghan  Hound 


By  Peter  Poor,  '43 


rpOOMBS  AND  I  were  sitting  in  the  small  study 
at  22B  Cornhill  Street.  Outside  it  was  a  nasty 
foggy  evening  typical  of  Boston.  The  wounds 
which  I  received  at  Lunga-Lunga  had  set  up  their 
complaint,  and  I  was  in  no  mood  for  idle  chatter. 
Toombs  was  reading  his  latest  monograph,  The 
Influence  of  Occupation  on  the  Footprints,  while  I 
mulled  over  some  of  the  strange  adventures  which 
had  come  our  way. 

"I  have  often  thought,"  I  said,  "that  the  Case  of 
the  Seven  Pigeons — ",  but  I  was  not  destined  to 
complete  this,  for  at  that  moment  there  came  a 
sharp  knock  at  the  door,  and  a  young  man  burst 
into  the  room.  Scarcely  more  than  a  lad,  but  with 
a  face  showing  great  potentialities.  On  it  now  were 
etched  lines  of  despair  such  as  are  found  on  few 
old  men,  and  I  instinctively  rose  to  help  him.  He 
needed  no  help,  however,  and  at  Toombs'  sugges- 
tion took  off  his  coat  and  sat  down. 

Toombs,  to  set  our  visitor  at  ease,  began  to  chat 
with  him.  Suddenly  he  said,  "Have  you  managed 
to  interest  your  alumni  in  building  a  new  gym- 


nasium yet?  The  old  one  can  scarcely  suffice  much 
longer."  The  young  man  looked  at  him  in  amaze- 
ment, and  even  I,  accustomed  as  I  am  to  his 
amazing  deductions,  could  not  but  feel  that  it  was 
a  shot  in  the  dark. 

Seeing  this  bewilderment,  Toombs  explained, 
"The  layer  of  soot  on  your  coat  is  unique.  No  rail- 
road but  the  B&M  could  deposit  that.  Since  the 
last  B&M  train,  coming  in  15  minutes  ago,  started 
at  Lawrence,  you  must  come  from  Andover.  And 
every  year  I  get  a  request  to  contribute  to  a  fund 
for  a  new  gymnasium.  As  you  will  say,  simple, 
once  it  is  explained." 

The  visitor  was  forced  to  admit  that  this  was 
true,  and  shared  my  amazement.  This  new  deduc- 
tion was  typical  of  Toombs  at  his  best. 

The  youth  began  his  tale.  "I  came  to  you,  Mr. 
Toombs,  because  I  am  in  deadly  peril.  For  almost 
four  years  i  have  gone  to  Andover,  and  I  was  to 
receive  my  diploma  this  June,  until  this  ghastly 
thing  occurred." 

Toombs  leaned  back,  chewing  his  cigar,  the  old 
familiar  sign  that  he  was  intrigued  by  a  new  prob- 
lem. No  matter  what  dangers,  no  matter  to  what 
ends  of  the  earth  we  must  go,  I  knew  he  would  not 
give  up  until  he  had  solved  it. 

"For  you  to  understand  the  diabolical  cunning 
ol  the  plot  against  me,  I  must  remind  you  that  if 
you  fail  just  one  subject,  you  do  not  receive  a 
diploma."  Toombs  nodded.  He  had  failed  Social 
Problems,  receiving  a  55  for  the  year.  The  youth 
continued,  "I  have  gotten  honor  grades  for  three 
years,  and  now —  His  voice  broke  as  the  full 
realization  of  his  peril  overcame  him.  "I  am  fail- 
ing American  History." 

At  this  Toombs  allowed  a  slight  astonishment 
to  show  on  his  well-fleshed  face.  It  has  always  been 
a  tradition  at  Andover  that  American  History  is  an 
easy  course,  and  an  honor  student  failing  it  is  un- 
heard  of.  "Go  on,"  he  said,  "you  interest  me." 

(Continued  on  Page  27) 
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Greenwich  Village  Goes  To  War 

By  Bill  Farnsworth,  '43 


J^EW  YORK:  4:22  A.  M.:  Col.  R.  B.  Terry,  com- 
manding the  First  Corps  Area,  ordered  a 
blackout  for  New  York  City.  The  blue  signal  at 
4:30  was  a  complete  surprise  to  seven  and  one-half 
million  people.  The  people,  however,  were  ready. 
Observation  planes  reported  the  city  black  in  ten 
minutes,  with  a  few  exceptions.  ...  on  the  whole, 
the  city  made  a  good  showing." 

Perhaps  New  York  made  a  good  showing  as  a 
whole,  but  Fm  willing  to  wager  90  per  cent  of  the 
exceptions  were  below  Fourteenth  Street.  Maybe  it 
looked  good,  from  the  air,  but  let  me  tell  you  my 
story.    I,  unhappily,  was  on  the  ground. 

Greenwich  Village,  the  peaceful  little  Bohemian 
retreat  for  Iowa  farmgirls  turned  secretary,  and 
the  home  of  ninety  proof  tea,  was  black  as  your 
hat;  everyone  who  had  any  sense  was  asleep  in  bed, 
and  everyone  who  had  any  money  was  out  night- 
clubbing  to  quiet  his  war  nerves. 

It  was  4:15  when  Faith,  Kick,  and  I  returned 
to  our  box-like  apartment.  We  were  using  the  en- 
tire floor  space  going  round  and  round  trying  to 
get  seated.  (I  won't  try  to  explain  Faith  and  Kick; 
you'll  just  have  to  accept  them.)  The  siren  blew,  we 
all  sprang  up  and  started  going  round  again.  Fi- 
nally, Kick  squeezed  into  the  kitchen  for  a  flash- 
light, and  Faith  reappeared  clutching  her  guitar, 
trying  to  seem  very  calm,  but  muttering,  "Fum 
gonna  die,  m  gonna  die  happy;  fum  gonna  die  m 
gonna  die  singin."  When  we  got  down  to  the  barren 
hall  of  the  third  floor,  and  had  seated  ourselves 
on  the  cold  marble  steps,  she  began  to  sing,  "Bury 
me  not  ...  on  the  loooone  prairie  ..." 

We  felt  pretty  silly  sitting  in  the  hall,  grouped 
around  the  warmth  of  a  flashlight.  We  kept  telling 
ourselves  that  we  were  right  and  everybody  else 
was  wrong.  But  we  weren't  very  sure.  We  began  to 
wonder  after  ten  minutes  or  so.  So  Faith  and  I  went 
down  to  the  front  door  to  see  what  was  happening. 
Faith  opened  the  door,  stuck  her  head  out,  and  saw 
a  warden  leaning  up  against  a  lamppost,  smiling 


broadly  and  looking  around  him.  Faith  called  to 
him.   He  looked  up,  saw  her,  and  grinned. 

"I  chased   'em  all  in!"  he  said,  with  glee. 

"Why  aren't  all  the  street  lights  out?"  Faith 
asked,  whispering. 

"Hey,  hunny,  give  ush  a  kissh,"  said  the  man 
of  the  hour  lurching  towards  her  and  into  a  closed 
door. 

Back  on  the  stairs  still  alone,  and  far  from 
high  morale,  we  heard,  "If  I  Had  the  Wings  of 
an  Angel"  rendered  with  feeling. 

A  door  near  us  opened,  emitting  a  very  touseled 
and  unglamourous  female  head,  which  shook  it- 
self and  blinked  at  us.  "Go  away,"  it  said.  "This 
is  only  a  practice  one.  We  heard  the  radio  say  so." 

"Oh,  did  it?'  said  Kick. 

"Yes,"  replied  the  Third  Witch,  "and  I'm  sup- 
posed to  be  a  warden  over  at  Greenwich  House, 
but  my  husband  only  gets  once  a  week,  and  I  can't 
afford  to  waste  time  over  there.  Parm  me,"  she 
said,  and  retired. 

"Oh,  God." 

We  went  back  to  apartment  67  to  have  a  drink 
and  cope  with  the  seating  arrangements  again. 

"The  city  blacked  out  quickly,  and  the  wardens 
were  on  the  job  quickly  and  efficiently.  There  were 
few  accidents."  , 

I  think  the  prize  example  of  wardens  getting  on 
the  job  quickly  and  efficiently  were  the  people  in 
68,  next  to  us.  They  were  both  brand  new  wardens 
and  very  anxious  to  be  prompt. 

Probably  the  best  job  in  the  city  was  done  by 
the  customers  at  Cafe  Society  downtown,  who  went 
on  making  merry — gaily  ignorant  of  the  alarm  and 
of  the  fact  that  they  were  in  the  District  Air-Raid 
Shelter. 

"Tonight  the  world's  largest  city  is  vigilant,  is 
waiting,  is  ready.  When  the  blow  falls,  New  York 
is  prepared  to  meet  the  emergency." 

Yes,  all  of  New  York,  that  is,  except  picturesque, 
little,  old  Greenwich  Village. 
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A  Cup  Of  Tea,  Please 

By  Michael  Thompson  '44 


"y^HEN  YOU  ask  for  tea  in  a  restaurant,  you 
are  usually  handed  a  cup  of  hot  water  and  a 
tea-bag.  Every  time  this  happens,  the  men  who 
made  the  preparation  of  tea  into  an  art  must  turn 
over  in  their  graves.  For  in  China,  where  hundreds 
of  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  tea  was  dis- 
covered, the  preparation  of  tea  had  become  a 
highly  complex  business.  Connoisseurs  of  tea  were 
careful  not  to  have  the  water  boil  too  long,  were 
careful  to  have  the  tea  added  at  the  right  moment, 
and  to  let  it  steep  just  so  long.  Even  when  the 
Dutch  brought  tea  west  to  Europe,  the  correct  way 
of  preparing  it  was  important.  However,  now,  over 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years  since  tea  was  first  in- 
troduced into  the  West,  all  that  is  done  is  to  dunk  a 
bag  full  of  tea  leaves  into  a  cup  of  hot  water. 

Perhaps  in  the  history  of  the  decline  of  tea- 
drinking  in  the  Occident,  we  can  see  a  parallel  to 
our  civilization.  A  prerequisite  of  good  tea  is 
leisure,  and  more  and  more  our  civilization  has 
tended  to  destroy  our  leisure.  The  great  era  of 
tea-drinking,  which  was  the  nineteenth  century, 
was  an  age  of  leisure  before  the  introduction  of 
the  automobile  and  the  aeroplane.  Tea  parties 
were  the  vogue.  People  would  invite  friends  to 
their  houses  for  afternoon  tea.  The  atmosphere  at 
these  parties  would  be  pleasant.  The  conversation 
would  center  around  the  latest  books,  plays,  and 
additions  to  society.  To-day  the  cocktail  has  re- 
placed the  cup  of  tea  almost  everywhere  except  at 
the  breakfast  table.  Instead  of  afternoon  tea  and 
conversation,  people  hold  cocktail  parties  and  go 
to  the  movies.  More  and  more  commercial  amuse- 
ments have  sprung  up  throughout  the  country. 
Also,  to-day  we  have  very  little  leisure.  We  are 


always  hurrying,  but  tea  was  discovered  in  the 

Orient  where  haste  is  frowned  on.    Perhaps  the 

lea-bag  was  invented  because  most  people  did  not 
have  the  time  to  prepare  tea  properly. 

Our  attitude  towards  tea  has  changed  too.  No 
longer  do  many  people  regard  it  as  a  drink  to  be 
prepared  with  the  greatest  of  care,  a  drink  to  be 
tasted  carefully.  Now  it  has  become  known  as  a 
stimulant,  and  I  do  not  doubt  but  that  many  people 
drink  it  because  it  has  a  certain  healthful  property, 
while  a  secondary  motive  is  that  they  like  the  taste. 
"Vitamin-appeal"  seems  to  be  the  latest  fad  of 
our  advertisers,  and  of  our  civilization.  Now,  one 
does  not  eat  something  because  it  tastes  good,  but 
because  it  has  a  certain  number  of  vitamins  in  it. 

With  the  war,  and  further  disappearance  of  lei- 
sure, it  seems  that  there  is  no  happy  future  for 
connoisseurs  of  tea.  Always  before  in  wartime 
there  have  been  certain  elements  which  have  not 
had  to  give  up  their  whole  time  and  energy  to  de- 
struction. However,  in  total  war  that  is  different. 
At  the  present,  there  is  a  job  for  everyone  in  the 
war,  in  fact,  we  are  even  beginning  to  employ  the 
blind  and  otherwise  disabled  people.  Also,  with 
the  war,  a  process  which  has  been  going  on  for 
some  time  seems  to  have  been  accelerated,  a  fall- 
ing away  from  the  study  of  the  liberal  arts.  People 
are  more  interested  in  studying  the  technical  sci- 
ences than  English,  Latin,  and  foreign  languages. 
Tea  and  technical  science  do  not  mix  well  for  me. 
I  cannot  imagine  a  group  of  people  sitting  around, 
drinking  tea,  and  discussing  the  details  of  aero- 
plane construction,  or  the  plans  for  a  new  bridge. 
I  believe  that  tea  is  something  to  drink  while  dis- 
continued on  Page  20) 
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"Nugae" 

By  Portius  Stengel,  '43 

The  waters  chatted  with  my  boat  in  one-sided  conversation, 

And  the  sails  remained  limply  suspended  in  the  burning  vacuum. 

Lost  in  a  dream  of  mere  existence,  I  looked  overboard  at  the  cool  water,  the 

rippling  sands,  the  waving  weeds. 
1  was  the  cool  water,  the  rippling  sands,  the  waving  weeds; 
For  the  moment  I  was  the  universe,  the  One  in  whom  all  had  life. 
But  suddenly  I  saw  a  face  that  like  a  hobgoblin  glowered  from  the  dazzling  water. 
The  hammer  of  minute  reality  sent  me  reeling  from  my  throne, 
As  the  sail  flapped  lightly  in  a  passing  breeze. 

***** 

I  walked  among  the  petalled  rainbow. 

Would  all  gardens  were  as  lovely! 
My  eyes  swept  a  sunsplotched  vista  of  yellow  daffodils, 
On  each  petal  sat  a  divinity  of  Heaven. 

Here  Olympus  held  court,  I  the  accused, 
I  wandered  as  the  hours  changed  from  yellow  to  orange. 
I  saw  a  woman  in  whose  face  ran  rivers  of  sorrow, 
Whose  eyes  shivered  in  the  sunlight 
Like  the  light  from  two  kettles  of  gold. 
"You  have  such  lovely  flowers?" 
"Eh."  she  said;  "they're  nice,  ain't  the\  ? 
Sell  you  some  quit?  reasonable?" 
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Qoing  Fishing 

By  Wagner  Thielens  '43 


^^oing  fishing  is  a  lot  more  fun  for  me  than  for 
most  people.  Let  me  tell  you  about  the  way  I 
like  to  do  it. 

My  home  town,  Tuscaloosa,  Alabama,  is  named 
after  an  Indian  who  got  to  be  a  chief  because  he 
had  a  black  mole  on  his  chin  that  made  the  rest 
of  the  Indians  think  he  was  a  big  shot.  There's  a 
river  near  Tuscaloosa  that  the  traders  used  to  come 
up  to  bargain  with  the  Indians.  There  was  a  rapids 
there  that  they  couldn't  get  by,  and  all  the  Indian 
tribes  would  camp  at  the  shoals,  fishing  and  get- 
ting drunk  on  raw  corn  whiskey  and  trying  to  get 
the  best  of  the  white  men.  Old  chief  Tuscaloosa 
knew  if  he  could  settle  near  the  rapids  and  man- 
age to  keep  all  the  others  away  he  could  make  a 
good  profit  out  of  it.  And  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he 
did,  until  the  white  man  moved  in. 

Since  then,  Tuscaloosa  has  been  a  quiet,  lazy 
little  town  with  the  widest  streets  and  the  biggest 
oak  trees  I  know  of.  The  population  is  about  half 
white  and  half  black;  there  aren't  any  Indians  left 
to  liven  things  up,  and  most  people  don't  seem 
to  have  the  notion  to  go  fishing  that  they  used  to. 
In  the  summer  it  gets  so  hot  that  nobody  does  any 
work  unless  he  has  to,  and  in  the  winter  it's  so 
damp  and  cold  that  everyone  is  miserable.  But 
the  rest  of  the  time  the  weather  is  swell. 

It's  in  this  river  near  Tuscaloosa  that  I  like  to 
fish.  The  rapids  are  gone  now.  The  government 
built  a  whole  series  of  locks  and  dams  so  the  big 
flat-bottomed  coal  barges  could  go  on  up  the  river 
to  the  steel  mills  in  Birmingham.  But  it's  still  a 
river,  and  the  fish  are  still  there. 

Most  of  the  time  it's  a  muddy  river,  slow  as 
a  snail  on  a  hot  day,  but  sometimes  there  is  a  rain 
up  above,  and  then  the  river  climbs  out  of  its 
shell  and  hurries.  It  gets  almost  black  with  mud, 
and  is  full  of  logs  and  sometimes  whole  trees  with 
the  roots  sticking  up  in  the  air.  If  there's  a  big 
rain,  it  stays  like  that  for  maybe  two  or  three  days. 
Nobody  goes  fishing,  because  the  fish  go  down  and 


hide  on  the  bottom  where  they  don't  have  to  fight 
the  current. 

Then  the  logs  and  trees  stop  coming;  the  river 
gets  tired  of  hurrying  and  gets  ready  to  crawl  back 
into  its  shell.  The  water  turns  from  black  to  dark 
brown  to  light  brown,  the  banks  are  plated  with 
slippery  mud,  and  the  fish  come  back  to  the  top. 
They're  very  hungry  because  there  isn't  much  to 
eat  down  on  the  bottom.  Then  is  the  best  time 
to  go  fishing. 

My  father  has  a  barometer  in  a  mahogany  case 
that  I  gave  him  once  for  Christmas;  it's  supposed 
to  show  when  it's  a  good  time  for  fishing.  One 
morning  after  a  storm  he  picked  up  the  barometer 
and  showed  me  how  the  needle  had  risen  during 
the  night.  "Pretty  soon  the  clouds  ought  to  clear 
away,"  he  said,  "and  maybe  at  dusk  the  fish  will 
be  biting  fast  at  Yellow  Creek.  What  say  we  take 
a  look?" 

That  afternoon  we  bought  a  pound  of  hot  dogs 
and  started  off  in  a  rowboat  with  an  outboard 
motor.  The  river  looked  old  and  tired,  but  I  could 
tell  when  I  looked  at  the  water  going  by  that  it 
would  be  there  for  a  long  time.  The  river,  going 
down,  had  left  the  banks  covered  with  broken 
pieces  of  sticks  that  had  caught  there.  The  sun 
had  been  shining  all  day  and  the  mud  was  dried 
by  now,  grey  instead  of  brown.  I  guess  it  was  the 
sun  shining  on  the  sticks,  and  the  greyness,  that 
made  the  river  look  old. 

Yell  ow  Creek  comes  into  the  river  just  below 
the  dam  where  the  rapids  used  to  be.  There's  a 
small  rock  cliff  that  hangs  out  over  one  side  of 
the  creek  with  a  cave  in  it  just  above  the  water  line 
big  enough  to  lie  in  and  fish  if  you  want.  On  the 
other  side  there's  a  beach  where  people  swim  and 
bring  picnics  in  the  summer  on  Sundays.  They 
eat  watermelon,  and  when  they're  finished  they 
throw  the  rinds  into  the  water  and  minnows  come 
and  nibble  at  them. 

(Continued  on  Page  26) 


Dress  rehearsal:  Pooh-Bah  (Wag- 
ner Thielens)  serenades  Katisha 
(Themis  Sarris)  and  the  Mikado 
(Benny  Brewster).  The  girls' 
chorus  listens  attentively. 


The  male  leads  gather  behind 
the  scenes  for  the  all-night  bridge 
game.  Left  to  Right:  Koko  (Hal 
Owen),  Pish-Tush  (Frank  Magee), 
A  Gentleman  of  Japan  (Sam 
Rogers),  Nanki-Poo  (Palmer  Worth- 
en),  and  Pooh-Bah. 


The  cast:  (Left  to  right)  Pish- 
Tush,  Peep-Bo  (Betty  Coulson), 
Nanki-Poo,  Yum-Yum  (Alva  Hous- 
ton), The  Mikado,  Katisha,  Koko. 
Pitti-Sing  (Ann  Pearson),  and  Pooh- 
Bah. 
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The  Essay 

By  C.  P.  Gilbert  '43 


THE  SECOND  hand  finished  a  complete  revo- 
lution, the  minute  hand  moved  forward  one 
more  space,  placing  it  squarely  on  the  six,  and  the 
alarm  clock  set  for  four-thirty  rang  harshly, 
wrenching  Phillip  Loring  out  of  a  sound  sleep. 
Almost  automatically  he  jumped  up  from  the  hed, 
took  two  steps  across  the  room  to  the  desk  on  which 
the  alarm  was  ringing,  shut  it  off,  and  immediately 
took  two  steps  backward  and  fell  down  heavily  on 
the  bed.  This  period  of  resting  after  a  deep  sleep 
in  the  afternoon  always  seemed  to  him  worth  the 
inevitable  logey  feeling  that  came  later.  Stretching 
gloriously,  he  ran  his  hands  through  his  dark 
brown  hair  and  then  lay  there  breathing.  Somehow 
or  other  breathing  seemed  so  pleasant  to  Philip  at 
times  like  these.  Maybe  it  was  that  he  was  more 
awake  after  a  deep  sleep. 

After  five  minutes  or  so  spent  in  gazing  at  a  crack 
in  the  ceiling  along  which  a  large  fly  was  idly 
walking,  Phillip  sat  up  on  the  edge  of  the  bed  and 
pulled  on  his  soiled  white  and  brown  saddle  shoes. 
Leaving  them  untied,  he  shuffled  over  to  the  couch 
next  to  the  window  and  looked  out.  It  was  raining 
with  a  vengeance.  The  rain  splattered  against  the 
window  and  the  large  drops  made  long,  thin, 
uneven  lines  as  they  trickled  down  the  half-clean 
panes.  Off  in  the  distance  Phillip  could  barely  hear 
the  syrupy  music  of  a  Dixie-Land  jazz  record 
coming  from  one  of  the  Fraternities.  He  stared 
straight  ahead  at  the  rain  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
then  thoughtfully  scratched  his  nose.  This  involun- 
ary  movement  brought  him  out  of  his  trance,  and, 
sighing,  he  went  to  the  bathroom  to  douse  his  face 
in  cold  water.  He  had  finally  remembered  why  he 
had  set  the  alarm  for  four-thirty  on  a  Saturday 
afternoon.  He  had  an  essay  to  write,  and  he  wanted 
to  get  started  on  it  before  the  movies. 

The  essay  that  Phillip  Loring  was  about  to  write 
was  for  a  competition  held  at  the  school  every  year. 
Anybody  who  wanted  to  spend  the  time  writing  an 
essay  could  submit  it  to  a  faculty  committee  which 


selected  the  six  best  ones  for  the  finals,  at  which 
time  they  were  read  by  their  authors  to  an  audi- 
ence consisting  of  practically  the  entire  school. 
No  matter  how  much  the  athletes  and  their  satel- 
lites denied  it,  this  competition  was  a  big  event  on 
the  hill  and  the  winner  was  accorded  almost  as 
much  acclaim  as  a  conquering  football  captain. 
Phillip  had  noticed  in  reading  some  of  the  back 
programs  of  the  competition  that  Ring  Lardner 
had  once  won  first  prize. 

Although  this  fact  gave  the  contest  a  touch  of 
glamour,  this  was  not  the  only  reason  why  Phillip 
was  entering  it.  This  he  was  doing  for  two  rea- 
sons and  two  reasons  alone:  first,  he  wanted  to  be 
accepted  by  the  students  for  what  he  was  (a  hope- 
ful writer  who  didn't  have  much  faith  in  himself) 
and  not  for  what  he  seemed  to  be,  a  "good  guy" 
who  smiled  at  everyone  and  stayed  after  class 
to  talk  to  his  English  teacher;  second,  he  wanted 
to  prove  to  his  English  teacher  that  he  really 
could  write  despite  the  fact  that  he  wasn't  doing 
too  well  in  his  regular  course.  The  last  straw 
had  been  his  talk  with  his  teacher  before  class 
the  preceding  day.  Phillip  had  entered  the 
room  and  taken  his  seat  a  little  before  the  period 
was  scheduled  to  begin.  Mr.  Carter  was  seated 
al  his  desk  going  over  some  daily  themes,  and  af- 
ter a  few  minutes  of  silence  he  said,  "Loring,  do 
you  expect  to  get  an  honor  for  the  year?"  "I  would 
like  to  veiy  much,  sir." 

"You  know  that  you  still  haven't  made  up  that 
work  that  you  missed  when  you  were  sick  during 
the  winter  term." 

"Yes  sir,  I'm  willing  to  make  it  up  any  time 
that  is  convenient  for  you." 

"Well,  arrange  a  time  with  Norton;  you  might 
just  as  well  take  it  together."  This  weighty  prob- 
lem settled,  the  room  was  once  more  completely 
still.  Mr.  Carter  went  back  to  correcting  themes, 
grimacing  now  and  then  at  an  awkward  sentence, 
(Continued  on  Page  22  I 
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The  Mirror 


The  Qhostly  Vision 


Translated  from  the  German  by  Stengel,  '43 

(From  the  annals  of  the  German  Bureau  of 

Psychical  Research) 

A  ROUND  the  middle  of  the  19th  century  in  the 
picturesque  region  in  which  this  story  unfolds, 
there  were  located  the  country  estates  of  two  noble 
families,  which,  though  near  together,  were  sep- 
arated by  such  a  treacherous  swamp  that  the  in- 
habitants of  one  castle  could  reach  the  inhabitants 
of  the  other  only  by  passing  through  long  and  te- 
dious by-ways.  It  was  only  in  winter,  when  the 
penetrating  frost  had  imprisoned  the  swamp,  that 
one  could  pass  almost  directly  from  one  castle  to 
the  other,  on  sleds;  and  consequently,  at  this  sea- 
son of  the  year  social  life  was  greatly  stimulated. 

It  was  in  February  of  the  year  1852.  For  weeks 
at  Schloss  Bjorkstadt  many  guests  had  been  gath- 
ered, primarily  young  people,  who  enjoyed  the 
hospitality  of  the  Baroness,  spending  their  days 
merrily  in  play  and  dance.  Among  them  there 
was  a  young  girl  from  Stockholm  whose  grand- 
father had  been  in  his  youth  a  most  intimate 
friend  of  Count  Tre  Rosor,  the  lord  of  the  neigh- 
boring castle.  The  grandfather  had  most  earnest- 
ly entreated  his  granddaughter  to  convey  to  the 
friend  of  his  youtK  (if  this  were  at  all  possible) 
his  most  sincere  greetings.  But  the  sojourn  at 
Schloss  Bjorkstadt  had  passed  so  quickly  and  with 
so  much  activity  that  it  was  not  till  a  few  days  be- 
fore her  return  to  Stockholm  that  the  young  girl  re- 
membered this  duty.  She  turned,  therefore,  to  her 
amiable  hostess  with  the  request  that  she  be  per- 
mitted to  drive  to  the  neighboring  castle  The 
Baroness  granted  the  request  gladly,  but  with  the 
warning  that  the  old  Count  was  a  very  misanthrop- 
ic man,  who  came  into  society  only  on  rare  occa- 
sions; it  might  well  be  that  the  young  girl  would 
make  the  journey  in  vain;  and  yet,  she  would  be 
received  with  such  wide-armed  hospitality  by  the 
Count's  daughter,  the  lady  of  the  castle,  that,  even 
though  the  elderly  count  did  not  appear,  the  jour- 


ney would  certainly  not  be  entirely  fruitless. 

By  afternoon  everything  was  ready;  the  power- 
fully built  old  family  sleigh,  which  had  already 
served  whole  generations  of  Bjorkstadts  as  a  trans- 
port, stood  waiting  before  the  door.  Accompanied 
by  the  daughter  of  the  house  and  two  other  young 
guests,  the  girl  climbed  in;  the  coachman  touched 
the  whip  to  the  horses;  at  a  gallop  they  skimmed 
over  the  frozen  waste,  which  in  this  sort  of  weather 
was  a  smooth  mirror  of  ice.  After  a  long  journey 
of  some  two  hours,  the  party  caught  sight  of  the 
old  weathered  castle  of  Tre  Rosor,  which,  with  its 
towers  of  stone  and  gothic  ornamentation,  was  yet 
imposing  on  its  eminence  of  rock.  After  a  few 
minutes  they  were  driving  through  the  gloomy  cas- 
tle gates,  crested  with  the  family  design  of  three 
roses,  and  into  the  inner  court. 

They  were  received  most  cordially.  Countess 
Ebba  greeted  her  neighbor  with  the  simple  cor- 
diality which  distinguished  her;  refreshments  were 
served,  and  soon  everyone  was  engaged  in  busy 
conversation.  Some  time  passed  before  Marta, 
the  girl  from  Stockholm,  could  express  her  wish  to 
speak  with  the  aged  Count.  The  Countess  nodded 
amiably,  but  a  shadow  seemed  to  spread  over  her 
whole  face  as  the  young  girl  made  her  request. 
She  promised  to  send  a  servant  at  once  to  announce 
to  her  father  the  presence  of  the  granddaughter  of 
his  old  friend ;  but  at  the  same  time  she  cautioned 
that  the  old  gentleman  appeared  only  rarely  in  so- 
ciety, and  her  young  guest  must  not  take  it  as  un- 
friendliness if  he  did  not  fulfill  her  request. 

Indeed,  the  servant  re-appeared  almost  imme- 
diately with  a  note,  in  which  the  Count  sent  greet- 
ings to  Marta,  but  at  the  same  time  expressed  re- 
gret at  being  unable  to  grant  her  request,  since  he 
was  indisposed.  The  disappointment  over  this 
statement  showed  itself  so  distinctly  in  the  young 
maid's  features  that  the  kind-hearted  Cofuntess 
promised  that  she  herself  would  go  to  her  father 
and  ask  whether  he  could  not  this  once  appear  in 
company  for  a  few  minutes. 

(Continued  on  Page  24) 
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Variation  On  A  Fried  Egg 


By  H.  H.  Owen,  Jr.,  '43 


^pHE  dark,  slender  youth  leaning  easily  against 
the  corner  of  the  building  looked  curiously  at 
the  Devil,  who  had  just  appeared  in  a  puff  of  vile- 
smelling  smoke.  The  Devil  was  dressed  nattily  in 
a  long  black  cloak  and  a  dark  hat  pulled  down 
over  his  eyes.  A  smoul- 
dering cigarette  hung 
loosely  from  one  corner 
of  his  mouth,  sending 
up  little  streamers  of 
smoke  that  endlessly 
formed  and  re-fonned 
in  queer  shapes.  He 
strolled  over  to  the 
youth  and  spoke  out  of 
the  corner  of  his  mouth. 

"Can  you  give  me  the 
time?" 

The  youth  shot  him  a 
quizzical  glance,  took 
his  arm,  and  they 
moved  forward  with  the 
evening  crowd. 

'"How  much  of  it  do  you  want?"  he  countered. 
The  Devil  flushed. 

"I  didn't  mean  that.  You're  welcome  to  what 
you  can  use  of  it.  I  only  wondered  how  late  it 
was.  I  have  an  —  er  —  appointment  at  eight." 

"Where?"  asked  the  youth,  who  had  nothing 
to  do,  and  who  never  had  anything  to  do,  and  who 
was  always  looking  for  a  little  excitement.  "I'm 
sorry — I  wasn't  being  rude,"  he  hastened  to  add, 
seeing  the  Devil  looked  a  trifle  uncomfortable. 
"And  it's  only  six-thirty.  Let's  have  some  dinner." 

The  Devil  looked  relieved,  tossed  his  cigarette 
away,  and  they  turned  into  a  little  night  club. 
They  doffed  their  coats  and  hats,  and  the  Devil 
leered  at  the  hat-check  girl. 

"Watch  that  stuff!"  said  the  dark  youth  sharply. 
The  Devil  bristled,  considered  summoning  of  'a 
familiar  or  two,  and  then  thought  better  of  it.  His 
companion  was  fast  disappearing  among  the  tables 


ahead.  He  vanished  briefly,  to  materialize  oppo- 
site the  youth,  to  the  slight  surprise  of  the  taciturn 
waiter. 

The  dark  youth  ordered  a  Dubonnet;  the  Devil 
a  double  whiskey  and  soda.    For  a  while  they 

were  silent,  the  Devil 
gulping  his  drink,  the 
youth  sipping  his.  An 
enormous  red  cat  ap- 
peared on  the  Devil's 
shoulder,  and  half  the 
Devil's  glass  was  emp- 
tied at  one  flick  of  a 
black  tongue.  The  Devil 
looked  annoyed,  and  or- 
dered another;  the  cat 
blew  into  small  shreds 
of  mist,  mingled  with 
the  cigarette  smoke,  and 
was  wafted  away  by  a 
silent  fan. 

The  Devil  began  to 
loosen  up,  and  his  vague  mouth  trembled. 

"I  came  to  New  York,"  he  said,  "to  collect  a 
soul.  A  rare  thing  these  days.  Business  is  terrible! 
I  am  in  danger  of  losing  my  job;  my  congregation 
is  damnably  small.  Here" — and  he  wiped  a  fleck 
of  steam  from  the  corner  of  one  eye — "Here  is  a 
whole  week's  collection."  And  he  pulled  a  small 
wooden  box  with  a  glass  lid  from  one  pocket,  in 
which  could  be  seen  two  or  three  small,  grey  flut- 
tering things.  "I  can't  keep  the  place  warm.  And 
I  can't  get  pins  to  mount  my  specimens  on."  He 
looked  sadly  at  his  empty  glass,  beckoned  to  the 
waiter. 

"It's  the  War,  of  course,"  said  the  youth  absent- 
ly- "Even  the  most  hardened  old  sinners  that  get 
killed  on  the  battlefield  are  held  in  high  repute  by 
all.  They  have  died  on  the  altar  of  patriotism  or 
something.  Nor  can  you  acquire  the  poor  souls 
who  have  died  under  the  various  sorts  of  oppres- 

( Continued  on  Page  28) 
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Swing  By-product 

By  R.  Cote  '43 


j£  HAD  noticed  him  when  I  entered  the  two-bit 
dance  hall,  but  only  when  he  turned  and  made 
his  way  toward  me  through  the  milling  mob,  did 
I  recognize  him.  When  I  played  basket  ball  with 
him  in  High  School  he  was  a  good  man:  likable, 
intelligent,  clean,  and  intensely  true  to  the  train- 
ing code  of  sports.  Now  he  was  of  a  type  I  usually 
avoided. 

The  dimly-lit,  smoke-fogged  atmosphere  obliter- 
ated the  distinct  color  of  his  suit,  but  the  padded 
shoulders,  drape  shape,  and  stuffed  cuff  were  clear- 
ly evident  from  across  the  dance  floor.  I  wondered 
if  his  outfit  was  a  pin  stripe  and  if  his  tie  was  very 
loud  in  a  Windsor  knot.  By  now  he  was  slapping 
my  hand  and  above  the  racket  of  a  sad  local  band 
we  were  shouting  the  customary  greetings. 

When  I  say  customary  greetings,  I  mean  each 
to  our  own  niche.  I  said,  "How  are  you,  Johnnie?" 
while  he  screamed  in  a  raucous  voice,  "Hya,  Jack- 
son, what's  buzzin'?" 

I  winced,  partly  from  his  salutation,  partly 
from  his  loud  tie  in  a  Windsor  knot. 

"I'm  fine,"  I  replied,  filled  at  the  same  time 
with  disgust  and  curiosity;  but  escape  was  im- 
possible. He  suggested  a  coke,  and  reluctantly  I 

followed  him  across  the  crowded  floor  to  the  soda 

i 

fountain  which  bordered  the  other  side. 

The  tempo  maintained  by  the  eight  fellows  on 
the  cramped  bandstand  whipped  the  dancers  to  a 
fury,  they  whirled  and  gyrated  past  at  a  furious 
pace,  and  at  each  beat  I  feared  for  my  brittle 
bones.  After  about  ten  dodging  steps  I  seemed  to 
lose  control  of  my  senses.  Of  the  mass  of  sweating, 
tense  bodies  I  can  remember  only  one  clearly. 

She  was  young,  about  seventeen,  yet  it  was  obvi- 
ous that  late  hours  and  this  flimsy  cheap  fire-trap 
had  long  been  a  part  of  her  life.  Her  features  were 
finely  moulded,  and  she  might  possibly  have  been 
pretty,  but  streaks  of  perspiration  trickled  down 
her  powder-dabbed  face,  and  her  lip-stick,  flaming 
red,  smeared  the  corners  of  her  open,  contorted 


mouth.  That  would  be  enough  to  counteract  any 
natural  beauty;  but,  in  addition,  her  "alluring" 
mascara  only  accented  the  weariness  in  her  circled, 
dark  eyes.  Her  cheap  red  blouse  was  drenched 
with  sweat,  revealing  every  detail  of  her  tight  bra. 
She  had  lovely  long  legs,  but  by  then  I  did  not  feel 
well  at  all. 

The  comparative  quiet  of  the  far  end  of  the  soda 
fountain  was  welcome  after  my  perilous  journey. 
I  watched  John  while  he  ordered  the  cokes  and 
noticed  the  significant  wink  he  gave  the  clerk.  I  do 
not  like  rum  cokes,  but  I  knew  I  would  get  one. 

I  hadn't  seen  John  for  over  a  year,  and  there 
were  numerous  questions  I  wanted  to  ask  him.  I 
wanted  to  know  how  his  brother  was  doing  in  the 
Air  Corps,  I  wanted  to  know  how  his  mother  was, 
I  longed  for  news  of  his  sister,  but  in  vain.  Instead, 
I  listened  to  John's  garbled  views  on  varied  sub- 
jects far  distant  from  his  family: 

Too  bad  Miller  got  drafted.  (A  shame,  a  terrible 
shame!)..     Isn't  jazz  terrific?      (Do  you  know 

the  meaning  of  the  word?)  Jeep  Hodges  is 

strictly  roMd  on  tenor,  eh?  (He  plays  alto,  but  who 

the  hell  cm  I?)  Ellington  sends  me.  (You 

lie!)  This  band  here  isn't  too  bad,  (In  the 

same  breath  with  Ellington9)  How  do  you 

like  the  jive  in  that  coke,  fella?  (Stinking,  cheap 
rum)  .  .  .  .I'm  an  icky  for  boogie.   (Have  you  ever 

heard  the  righteous  blues?)  Get  a  load  of 

those  cats  out  there,  blowin'  their  tops.  (If  you  go 

for  jive  talk,  for  Pete's  sake  use  it  right!)  

Dorsey  on  that  tram  is  solid  murder!  What  tone 
on  that  slush  pump!  (Dorsey,  in  fact,  both  of  them, 

I  give  you.  Slush  is  correct)  I  dig  a  licorice 

stick  no  end,  but  definitely.  Long  live  King  Benny! 
(Bee  Gee  you  can  turn  in  to  the  scrap  drive)  .  .  .  . 
Really,  Gates,  you've  changed.  (Oh,  no.  Never  like 

this)  Lost  the  spark,  fella,  don't  you  cut  anv 

rugs?  (Rugs  on  a  dance  floor?  Now  I  ask  you.  .  .) 
 I  gotta  cop  a  bit  of  a  nod  this  A.  M  and  skip 

(Continued  on  Page  25) 
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To  Be  Or  .  .  .  ? 

By  F.  Magee  '44 


j^kol  had  been  conscious  of  this  particularly  dra- 
matic effect  ever  since  he  had  finished  '"Anna 
Karenina."  He  figured,  however,  that  a  stream  of 
traffic,  or  even  a  bus,  "crowded  with  humanity" 
would  be  just  as  exciting  and  much  more  con- 
venient. It  was  really  a  noble  way  to  end.  "The 
little  man,  with  a  gesture  of  despair,  threw  him- 
self in  front  of  that  overwhelming  stream  of  ve- 
hicles." It  would  look  so  wonderful  in  black  let- 
ters when  everyone  opened  the  morning  papers. 
It  was  really  unfortunate  that  the  hero  of  the  drama 
would  have  to  miss  it,  but  perhaps  even  that  could 
be  arranged. 

He  flung  the  door  shut  behind  him,  catching  the 
tail  of  his  overcoat.  He  twisted  backwards  to  find 
the  knob.  "Goodbye,"  he  whispered  to  the  little 
room  behind  him  for  the  nineteenth  time. 

Everything  was  neatly  arranged.  He  had  put  a 
note  in  the  bottle  to  stop  his  regular  morning  quart 
and  the  little  Italian  in  the  delicatessen  was  paid 
every  penny  that  was  owing.  Mrs.  Still  would  take 
care  of  his  red  geranium  on  the  window-sill  where 
he  put  it  to  catch  the  sun. 

There  was  a  fireplug  painted  red  on  the  corner 
of  Sixth  Ave.  and  45th  St.  Skol  put  his  new  brown 
hat  carefully  on  the  little  knob  on  top.  A  woman 
in  a  smart,  black  hat  with  white  flowers  laughed. 
"Silly,"  she  said  audibly. 

It  would  be  only  a  minute  now.  Only  a  minute 
and  they  would  never  laugh  again.  "His  fine  black 
hair  waving  gently  in  the  breeze."  The  lumbering 
bus  was  enormous.    Skol  stepped  off  the  curb. 

Even  as  he  stepped  the  blinker  changed  to  red. 
Fifty  cars  at  the  intersection  of  Sixth  Ave.  and  45th 
St.  slammed  to  a  stop.  The  bus  driver  stuck  his 
furious  head  through  the  window  on  his  left.  It  so 
happened  that  the  bus  driver's  wife  had  chosen 
that  morning  to  bewail  her  fate  by  weeping  into  the 
coffee  and  calling  her  spouse  a  no-good  bastard. 
It  was  because  of  this  that,  four  hours  later,  the 
bus  driver  stuck  his  head  through  the  window  and 


yelled  at  the  little  man  in  the  black  coat,  "Hey. 
you  dumb  son  of  — " 

As  he  retrieved  his  hat  from  the  fireplug,  Skol 
murmured,  "How  unfortunate,  how  really  unfor- 
tunate." He  pushed  his  hat  down  nervously  and 
skittered  around  the  corner. 

Of  course  there  are  other  ways.  He  had  not 
considered  the  possibility  of  failure,  but  he  cer- 
tainly could  not  allow  himself  to  be  downhearted. 
His  room  he  remembered  was ]  furnished  with  a 
gas  stove,  and,  after  all,  there  were  'worse1  days. 
Of  course  it  was  done  so  often,  it  seemed  so  hor- 
ribly bourgeois.  Yet  it  had  possibilities;  so  quiet, 
so  peaceful—  "He  seemed  to  smile  as  he  lay  there, 
his  face  white  against  the  faded  blue." 

Poor  Mrs.  Still  had  been  so  nice;  it  would  real- 
ly be  a  mess  for  her.  She  would  find  him  when 
she  came  upstairs  Tuesday  for  the  dirty  sheets. 
It  would  certainly  give  her  something  to  talk  about 
in  the  evening  when  she  had  the  ladies  downstairs. 
He  hoped  it  wouldn't  change  the  value  any — "I'll 
have  to  tell  you  that  a  gentleman  killed  himself 
here  only  last  month.  Terrible  shock  for  me,  don't 
you  know." 

Well,  here  he  was  again.  The  sunlight  dribbled 
in  through  the  dust  to  the  bare  spot  on  the  carpet. 
All  the  newspapers  in  the  closet  would  be  of  some 
use  now.  He  stuck  "London  Blitz"  in  five  inch 
capitals  into  the  sack  above  the  door. 

His  hat  hung  carefully  on  the  rack.  He  turned 
the  lever  on  the  stove  to  the  left  where  the  worn 
letters  said  "Open."  He  lay  quietly  so  as  not  to 
spoil  the  spread  .... 

Skol  opened  his  left  eye.  He  lazily  remembered 
having  seen  the  dinosaur-looking  head  on  the  wall- 
paper before.  This  certainly  wasn't  right.  And 
suddenly  he  sat  up  straight  on  the  side  of  the  bed. 
He  had  told  Hap  to  turn  the  gas  off  when  he  paid 
the  bill  yesterday.  Excellent  company!  "Ass, 
ass,  ass,"  he  said  to  himself. 

(Continued  on  Page  28) 
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The  Battle 

By  H.  D.  Stewart,  '43 


'J^HE  FIRST  scalding  rays  of  the  tropical  sun  had 
begun  to  penetrate  the  roof  of  the  Nauru  jun- 
gle; but  down  below  it  was  still  dark.  Little  swirls 
of  early-morning  mist  were  reluctantly  rising 
through  the  dank  vegetation.  There  seemed  to  be 
everywhere  a  tangled,  green  mass  of  raw  jungle 
plants  and  dense  trees  which  already  were  begin- 
ning to  steam  in  the  early  sun.  And  over  all  this 
hung  the  suffocating  jungle  humidity  mixed 
with  the  stench  of  decaying  plant  life.  Somewhere 
a  bird  was  singing;  otherwise  there  was  only  sticky 
silence. 

A  sunbeam  slipped  and  slid  through  the  foliage. 
It  flirted  briefly  on  a  leaf,  then  passed  on  to  a  rot- 
ting branch,  embraced  for  a  moment  a  rough  stone 
.  .  .  suddenly  sparkled  on  metal.  The  concealed 
figure  of  an  American  soldier  lay  wedged  be- 
tween two  jungle  plants  in  the  mud.  His  camouflage 
suit  hid  him  completely.  He  lay  absolutely  motion- 
less peering  into  the  jungle  as  if  he  could  pierce 
its  secrets  by  will-power  alone.  In  his  hands  lay  a 
snub-nosed  carbine  pointing  toward  a  large  clump 
of  ferns  about  seventy-five  paces  away.  His  face, 


which  was  pillowed  on  the  stock  of  his  gun,  was 
not  especially  outstanding.  It  seemed  a  slender, 
young  sort  of  face  with  a  generous  mouth  and  long 
nose  that  gave  an  impression  of  sensitiveness.  But 
his  hazel  eyes  were  those  of  a  hunter  long  trained 
in  the  art  of  woodcraft  and  stalking  prey.  For  a 
moment  he  idly  wached  an  ant  trying  to  climb  on 
his  rifle-barrel;  the  ant  always  seemed  to  fall  off 
just  as  it  reached  the  top. 

Calvin  Underhill  was  not  new  to  this  sort  of 
thing;  he  had  done  a  lot  of  hunting  in  his  young 
life.  He  knew  how  to  track  down  an  animal  and  to 
lay  in  wait  for  it;  this  Jap  sniper  had  presented 
only  a  minor  problem  to  him.  Now  that  daylight 
was  here,  all  he  had  to  do  was  to  wait  for  his 
enemy  to  show  his  head  from  behind  that  fern  bush 
and  pull  his  trigger  —  simple.  For  a  second  he 
thought  how  nice  it  would  be  to  be  able  to  report 
that  he  had  shot  the  sniper — maybe  he  would  get 
a  medal. 

But  he  was  suddenly  jerked  from  this  reverie 
by  a  slow;  movement  in  the  ferns.  As  Calvin 
watched,  he  saw  the  top  of  a  close-shaven  head 
appear  and  then  eyes  which  were  peering  anxiously 
in  all  directions.  From  where  he  was,  Calvin  saw 
that  there  was  some  fear  in  those  eyes;  the  Jap 
knew  that  he  was  being  hunted  and  that  his  hunter 
might  be  lying  invisible  somewhere  nearby.  The 
Jap  rose  hesitatingly  from  the  ferns  and  stood  lis- 
tening while  a  sunbeam  gleamed  brillianty  on  his 
high-powered  rifle.  He  was  quite  tall  for  a  Jap, 
about  six  feet,  and  was  heavily  built.  His  face  was 
brown  and  might  have  been  handsome  if  it  had 
been  shaved.  Evidently  thinking  himself  safe,  but 
not  quite  sure,  the  Jap  stepped  ov^r  a  fern  plant 
.  .  .  only  to  flatten  himself  suddenly  against  a 
tree  at  the  sound  of  an  animal  movement  behind 
him.  He  made  a  perfect  target. 

Automatically  Calvin  lined  up  his  sights  on 
the  second  button  of  his  enemy's  shirt  (as  he  had 

(Continued  on  Page  29) 
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Eternal  Silence 

By  Melvin  L.  Bergheim,  '44 


"...  So,  after  much  thought  and  care- 
ful experiment,  I  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that,  though  the  rest  of  the  brain 
and  body  may  cease  to  function  at  death, 
the  neopallium  (that  part  of  the  brain 
which  controls  the  senses)  and  the  organs 
it  influences  may  continue  to  live  for  sev- 
eral hours  —  in  unusual  cases  for  more 
than  two  days  —  after  rigor  mortis  has 
set  in  .  .  .  "* 

^^S  I  lay  in  my  bed  I  could  hear  a  robin  singing 
outside  my  window,  I  could  smell  the  scent  of 
lilacs — deep  purple  lilacs  in  full  bloom  just  be- 
low,— and  I  could  feel  the  sunshine  streaming  in 
through  the  window  mingled  with  a  warm  breeze 
rustling  the  gay  red  and  white  curtains.  I  reveled 
in  the  Spring:  the  time  of,  birth  and  joy  and 
warmth.  It  made  me  feel  so  happy  to  be  alive,  so 
radiant,  so  — 
And  then  I  died. 

At  first  I  felt  dazed,  as  if  I  had  ^st  been  ad- 
ministered a  dose  of  ether.  I  coulan't  think.  I 
couldn't  move.  I  couldn't  breathe.  I  couldn't 
speak  .  .  .  And  then  I  began  to  get  numb  and  cold. 
My  head  cleared,  and  I  could  see  straight  up  to  the 
ceiling,  but  I  was  powerless  to  shift  my  eye.s  .  .  . 

The  sun  still  streamed  in  through  the  window, 
but  it  didn't  warm  me.  I  felt  as  if  I  were  lying 
on  a  sheet  of  ice.  I  wanted  to  curl  myself  into  a 
ball,  huddle  my  limbs  together,  and  shiver.  But  I 
could  do  nothing,  nothing,  NOTHING!  .  .  .  Sud- 
denly the  robin  began  to  sing  again.  I  heard  it — 
distinctly.  He  was  singing  about  life  and  Spring 
...  I  caught  a  wisp  of  fragrant  lilac,  but  I  was  un- 
able to  inhale  its  perfume. 

I  heard  footsteps.  My  wife  entered  the  room. 
She  tip-toed  to  my  bed — perhaps  she  thought  I 
was  asleep.   As  she  bent  over  me  I  could  feel  her 

*  An  excerpt  from  the  unpublished  diary  of  Dr.  A.  S. 
Graham  (1809-1878). 


warm  breath  on  my  face.  For  a  moment  she  stared 
at  me,  and  I  stared  back  at  her  with  motionless 
eyes.  For  a  long  time  she  looked  at  me,  and  then 
she  screamed.  I  heard  her,  and  I  wanted  to  tell 
her  that  I  was  all  right,  but  the  hard,  cold,  bitter 
lump  of  flesh  that  was  my  tongue  would  not  move. 
Now  she  was  hugging  me,  but  I  could  not  feel  the 
warmth  of  her  body;  I  could  not  lift  up  my  arms 
to  return  her  embrace.  Letting  go  of  me,  she  stood 
up,  and  I  sensed  that  she  was  weeping,  silently,  by 
my  bed,  for  I  heard  no  retreating  footsteps.  She 
must  haye  stood  there  a  long  time  uttering  no  sound 
except  an  occasional  sob  .  .  .  Then  she  leaned 
over  me,  and  I  caught  one  more  glimpse  of  her 
tearsiained  face  before  she  closed  my  eyelids  .  .  . 
I  could  see  no  more. 

All  was  black  and  cold.  If  only  the  sunlight 
could  seep  through  the  blanket  of  death  and  warm 
my  frigid  bones!  I  tried  to  think  of  hot  summer 
days,  blazing  camp-fires,  burning  sunshine,  wrack- 
ing fevers — anything  to  give  me  the  sensation  of 
being  hot. 

I  don't  remember  much  more  about  that  after- 
noon. The  doctor  examined  me.  The  minister 
prayed  over  my  body.  The  undertaker  came  and 
lifted  me  out  of  my  bed  and  into  a  coffin.  If  my 
face  muscles  could  move  they  would  have  regis- 
tered a  wince  as  he  slammed  down  the  lid  .  .  . 
For  the  first  time  I  had  the  feeling  of  the  finality 
and  the  permanency  of  my  new  state  .  .  .  The  un- 
dertaker must  have  driven  very  fast  to  the  funeral 
parlor,  because  once,  when  he  hit  a  bump,  my 
head  came  forward  and  was  knocked  against  the 
coffin  lid.  It  didn't  exactly  "hurt"  me.  Rather  it 
gave  me  the  sensation  felt  when  one  tries  to  bounce 
a  rock  on  the  pavement. 

That  night  I  lay  in  anguish  in  the  funeral  par- 
lor. I  wanted  to  speak — to  tell  someone  that  I 
was  not  dead,  that  I  could  think,  and  feel,  and 
hear,  and  smell.   I  tell  you,  I  was  alive!  Only  my 

(Continued  on  Page  27) 
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A  Cup  Of  Tea,  Please 

(Continued  from  Page  7) 

cussing  theories  and  ideas,  not  cold  hard  facts.  I 
associate  tea  with  Confucius  and  the  calmness  of 
China,  and  the  Chinese  outlook  on  life.  I  do  not  as- 
sociate tea  with  New  York,  with  subways  and 
bustle,  with  taxicabs  and  blowing  horns. 

However,  tea  has  a  place  in  this  modern  world 
which  has  been  demonstrated  in  this  war.  One  sees 
pictures  of  soldiers  drinking  tea  in  the  desert,  of 
sentries  on  night  duty  drinking  tea.  We  see  pic- 
tures of  aviators  drinking  a  cup  of  scalding  tea  be- 
fore the  take-off.  But  this  is  only  a  medicinal 
use  of  tea.  Its  place  might  be  taken  by  any  hot 
stimulant. 

The  age  of  tea-drinking,  of  brilliant  conversa- 
tion, and  leisure  is  over.  It  is  as  far  behind  us  as 
the  Age  of  Chivalry,  as  the  days  when  men  walked 
into  battle  in  close  order  and  full  dress.  It  is  gone 
with  all  the  Victorian  world,  to  be  replaced  by 
money-making,  and  an  emphasis  on  "getting 
ahead".  There  is  no  leisured  class.  We  all  work 
for  our  living.  Their  age  of  the  silver  tea-pot  is 
no  more. 


The  Mirror 
The  Vision  Of  Sir  Windfall 

By  R.  L.  Daley,  '43 
I. 

Oh,  dismally  dank  was  the  dark  gypsum  weed, 
Intransitive  verbs  flew  along  in  a  raj;e; 
Each  lank  daffodil  sucked  a  sunflower  seed, 
And  partook  of  counsel  quite  mellow  and  sage. 

II. 

Incestuous  worms  ran  about  in  hot  haste; 

Red  carbuncled  toads  made  a  horrible  din, 

White  centipedes  roamed  with  their  shoestrings  unlaced, 

And  simpering  seals  sipped  a  snifter  of  gin. 

III. 

Oh,  wretched  red  herrings  were  full  of  stewed  prunes. 
While  bed-ridden  bed  bugs  quoth  Shakespeare  in  rote; 
And  stormed-tossed  pinic  sand-fleas  skimmed  o'er  the 
sand  dunes. 

Lugubrious  owls  sailed  in  one  pea-green  boat. 
IV. 

Cold  Katy-dids  chLped  in  a  nightmarish  rune, 
Tempestuous  zebras  played  hopscotch  quite  stewed; 
Two  gibbering  goats  clad  in  blue  pantaloon 
Did  frolic,  and  into  my  view  did  intrude. 


"Last  Words  Or  >44" 

When  the  war  is  over  and  done  with, 
Will  Harvard  be  pals-y  with  Yale? 
When  there's  oodles  of  ethyl  to  run  with, 
Wben  the  war  is  over  and  done  with, 
And  the  WAVES  are  on  shore  to  have  fun  with, 

And  jeeps  are  offered  for  sale — 
When  the  war  is  over  and  done  with, 
Will  Harvard  be  pals-y  with  Yale? 
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Challenge 

By  R.  S.  McKinley 


(^EATED  IN  his  tiny  room,  he  started  at  the 
sound  of  children  laughing  and  singing  below. 
The  window  was  partly  open,  gaping  out  over  the 
green  of  spring,  broken  only  by  the  snowy  apple 
trees,  and  the  sound  of  child  voices  came  clearly 
into  the  room.  There,  in  the  little  cubicle,  they 
seemed  to  change,  becoming  muddled  and  con- 
fused, only  slowly  entering  the  consciousness  of 
his  brain.  They're  flat,  he  thought,  flat  as  hell. 
Yet  his  brain  had  not  broken  its  train  of  thought 
to  comment — only  his  instinct  had  moved,  clear- 
ing of  the  fog  to  react  to  the  stimulus.  How  thick 
the  fog  was,  he  thought.  It  seemed  almost  real, 
almost  substantial  enough  to  be  quartered  and 
sold.  Yes,  he  could  flood  the  market,  drive  his 
competitors  to  ruin.  The  weak  go  to  the  wall, 
anyway,  sooner  or  later.  It's  their  fault — they're 
the  weak  ones;  they've  no  right  to  a  place  in  the 
sun.  Only  the  fit  could  fight  up  there — only  the 
fit! — and  someone  had  to  lose. 

It  seemed  to  be  growing  darker,  now;  he  could 
no  longer  see  the  door,  only  fifteen  feet  away. 
There  must  be  husbandry  in  heaven,  he  thought, 
grimly,  and  continued  to  stare  where  the  door  had 

been  Yes!  There,  there  it  was!  It  was  not 

dark,  now,  it  was  light!  It  was  flooded  with  a 
radiant  light — yes,  he  could  see  it  clearly,  with 
the  cheap  brass  handle  and  the  two  panes  of 
frosted  glass.  Only  he  could  see  thru'  them,  now, 
and  a  face  was  looking  in,  a  half-smile  on  its  lips. 
Not  as  sultans  smile,  but  a  sad  and  sympathetic, 
yet  challenging,  smile.  The  dark  full  lips  made  no 
movement,  just  steadily  challenging  —  bidding, 
daring  him  on.  Damn,  he  cried.  Hadn't  he  done 
enough,  been  thru'  enough,  to  rest?  He  was  sick 
and  tired  of  it  all — he  felt  it  creeping  up.  No  use 
fighting,  it  was  too  big,  too  overpowering,  pushing, 
sucking  him  down.  No  struggle,  quit,  don't  go 
on.    It  can't  be  done. 

The  glow  around  the  door  was  fading,  now, 
and  he  watched  it  go  with  cold,  coated  eyes.  His 
eyeballs  were  dark  and  red,  protruding  from  his 


thin,  tortured  face.  Still  the  smile  was  there, 
taunting  him,  tantalizing  him.  No,  he  couldn't — 
they  couldn't  ask  it  of  him — no  one  could. 

Yes,  it  was  going  now,  the  smile  was  going. 
It  was  leaving  him  alone,  he  thought  with  panic. 
What  if  I  can?  I  know  I  can!  The  smile  was  al- 
most gone,  now,  nothing  but  a  dark  patch  against 
the  deepening  gray.  It  was  growing  larger — a 
large  black  shape,  hovering  where  the  door  used 
to  be.  It  changed,  filling  him  with  a  vague  dread, 
fear.  Now  every  thing  was  dark;  only  the  patch 
was  darker  still.  He  suddenly  wanted  that  smile — 
he  wanted  that  challenge.  He  could — he  would — 
he  had  to!  Anything  rather  than  letting  his  brain 
beat  itself  to  pieces,  like  an  engine  upon  a  testing 
block.  He  could,  couldn't  he?  He  would,  wouldn't 
he?  Hadn't  he  been  challenged?  He  would  go 
back,  he  would  

Suddenly,  like  a  bolt  of  lightning  in  that  gloom, 
the  town  clock  struck  noon,  and  in  that  momentary 
flash,  he  could  see  the  patch  clearly,  there  above 
the  door.  Yes,  he  could  see  it,  silhouetted  in  the 
split  seconds'  light.  And  it  was  a  raven  above  his 
chamber  door. 
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The  Mirror 


The  Essay 

(Continued  from  Page  11) 

and  Phillip  listened  to  a  young  English  teacher 
just  out  of  college  lecturing  to  his  class  of  Juniors 
on  The  Tale  of  Two  Cities  in  the  adjoining  room. 
The  lecture  couldn't  have  been  very  interesting  for 
the  teacher's  words  were  often  drowned  put  by  pro- 
longed spasms  of  coughing  and  the  restless  scrap- 
ing of  chairs  against  the  stone  floor.  Mr.  Carter 
finally  got  to  Phillip's  theme.  "Loring,  I  wish  I 
could  have  gotten  hold  of  you  earlier.  Your  writ- 
ing lacks  purpose.  You  can't  seem  to  handle  de- 
scriptive writing  and  you  aren't  incisive.  Your 
editorials  were  much  better  than  anything  you  have 
written  for  me.  Maybe  you've  done  too  much  news- 
paper writing;  I  don't  know.  Try  and  do  better 
on  today's  theme." 

Phillip  answered  hopelessly,  "Yes  sir."  The 
bell  rang  and  the  rest  of  the  class  trooped  in.  Soon 
they  were  all  busy  writing  their  fourth  theme  in  as 
many  days.  The  subject  was  "My  Thoughts  in 
Church." 

The  movie  which  was  a  good  one  and  the  walk 
home  under  the  starry  sky  had  put  Phillip  in  a  fine 
frame  of  mind.  Now  it  was  eleven  o'clock  and  he 
sat  at  his  desk  reading  over  what  he  had  written 
three  hours  before.  It  was  just  mediocre;  it  would 
take  a  lot  of  rewriting  before  he  could  hope  to  get 
anywhere  in  the  contest.  He  leaned  his  chair  back 
against  the  iron  post  of  his  bed  and  outlined  the 
remainder  of  the  essay  in  his  mind.  The  window 
was  open  and  the  cool  air  coming  after  the  spring 
shower  blew  in  the  window  and  rustled  the  blank 
white  paper  in  the  typewriter.  "God,"  thought 
Phillip,  "if  I  could  only  get  started  on  this  para- 
graph." The  sentence  for  which  he  groped  was 
just  about  formed  in  his  mind,  when  there  was  a 
knock  on  the  door,  and  it  was  lost  to  him  forever. 
"Who  is  it?"  He  couldn't  get  into  a  bull  session 
tonight;  the  essay  was  due  Monday,  and  during 
his  four  years  at  school  he  had  never  been  able 
to  work  on  Sundays.  Besides  once  they  had  talked 
about  everything  worth  talking  about  it  was  begin- 
ning to  get  boring. 

"It's  me,  Sam." 


"What  do  you  want,  Sam?  I'm  busy." 

"Ha,ve  you  got  any  cokes?   I'm  thirsty  as  hell." 

"No  I  haven't  Sam,  sorry."  He  really  did  have 
two  cokes  sitting  on  his  window-sill,  but  he  was 
saving  them  for  later  when  he  would  need  some- 
thing to  keep  him  awake.  He  usually  did  his  best 
writing  in  the  early  morning  when  the  dormitory 
was  quiet.  On  Saturday  nights  with  the  prospect 
of  sleeping  late  the  next  morning,  boys  were  not 
inclined  to  go  to  bed  very  early.  Phillip  decided 
to  lie  down  on  his  bed  and  get  up  at  three. 

When  he  got  up  at  two-thirty,  the  dormitory  was 
deathly  quiet,  and  sitting  down  at  his  typewriter, 
Phillip  found  much  to  his  surprise  that  the  writing 
came  fairly  easy.  The  more  he  wrote,  the  faster 
his  thoughts  formed,  and  he  cursed  himself  for 
never  learning  to  type  correctly.  The  hunt  and 
peck  system  was  so  slow  that  his  ideas  would  jam 
up  one  against  the  other  in  his  mind,  and  in  the 
process  of  untangling  them,  he  would  lose  some 
of  the  best.  But  by  six,  when  the  sun  was  coming 
up  making  the  empty  coke  bottles  on  the  window 
sill  glitter  brightly,  he  had  finished  writing  and  he 
was  satisfied  that  he  had  gone  a  good  job.  It  had 
been  tough  going  for  a  while,  but  he  had  finally 
managed  to  say  what  he  wanted  to  say,  and  he  was 
sure  he  had  made  his  point.  Mr.  Carter,  as  head  of 
the  faculty  committee,  would  certainly  have  to  ac- 
cept his  essay  for  the  contest. 

After  a  warm  shower,  Phillip  climbed  into  bed, 
and  was  soon  asleep,  with  just  a  trace  of  a  smile 
lingering  on  his  face. 

A  week  later,  walking  to  his  8  o'clock  English 
class,  Phillip  thought  over  the  time  sequence  care- 
fully and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  this  after- 
noon Mr.  Carter  must  be  going  to  announce  those 
boys  whose  essays  had  been  accepted  for  the  con- 
test. If  he  waited  much  longer,  Phillip  would  not 
be  able  to  spend  enough  time  on  learning  how  to 
deliver  his  properly  at  the  finals. 

Although  he  was  convinced  that  his  essay  was 
worthy  of  being  accepted,  he  experienced  some 
fleeting  doubts  as  he  stepped  inside  the  classroom. 
Most  of  the  boys  were  already  there,  and  a  smell 

(Continued  on  Page  30) 
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Shadow 

By  F.  Magee,  '43 


IJE  HATED  them  when  they  threw  snowballs.  He 
never  went  out  when  the  snow  was  soft  because 
he  always  knew  they  would  throw  them  and  laugh 
at  him.  Of  course  he  laughed,  too,  but  with  a  ner- 
vous quaver  and  he  was  always  afraid  the  tears 
would  spill  over.  And  yet  he  loved  the  snow  when 
it  was  new;  each  flake  was  a  wonderful  pattern 
like  a  rare  diamond.  Everything  was  so  soft  when 
the  snow  was  there,  and  white  as  a  transparent 
blanket.  You  never  suspected  that  it  was  cold. 
When  he  was  very  little  he  would  roll  a  great  snow 
woman  in  the  yard,  pulling  at  the  big  lumps  all 
alone.  He  would  dress  her  in  queenly  clothes  made 
with  shawls  and  bright  scarves.  And  she  would  be 
happy  for  days.  Then,  when  at  last  the  princess 
would  melt,  he  always  wanted  to  cry. 

He  loved  to  dress  himself  up  and  run  through 
imaginary  forests  and  caves  in  the  dark  upstairs 
hall.  After  the  adventures  of  the  day  he  would 
dance  on  the  living-room  rug,  twisting  his  small 
body  into  graceful  contortions  and  throwing  his 
arms  high  above  his  head.  He  felt  like  he  wanted 
to  be  one  of  the  great  breakers  on  the  seashore, 
with  its  white  feet  dancing  along  the  sand.  There 
was  a  grand  entrance  with  a  burst  of  imaginary 
music  as  the  golden  curtains  parted  and  the  dance 
began.  And  then  the  roses  and  bouquets  of  orange 
blossoms  would  fall  at  his  feet.  With  a  princely 
gesture  he  bowed  and  picked  a  rose  to  throw  to 
the  princess  Raminoff. 

When  summer  came  he  sat  under  the  maple  in 
the  back  yard  and  his  small  mind  found  a  hundred 
splendid  adventures.  He  rode  his  black  steed  across 
the  snow  mountains  and  his  pointed  lance  was 
thrust  proudly  forward.  The  banner  at  its  point 
fluttered  bravely  in  the  wind  as  the  black  horse 
thundered  on. 

He  ran  through  the  garden,  along  the  paths, 
with  his  arms  up  like  a  burst  of  music.  He  climbed 
the  hill  and  ran  through  the  grass  to  explore  the 
other  side.  There  were  dens  of  hemlock  boughs 
and  fun  in  the  woods,  where  evil  people  lived.  And 


violets  grew  along  the  edge  of  the  field.  Or  he  laid 
a  great  bunch  of  cabbage  roses  in  the  grass  to  wor- 
ship the  great  god  Kaal. 

He  had  cut  himself  shaving.  When  he  put  the 
styptic  pencil  to  the  put  a  small  shiver  hurried 
up  his  back.  He  put  on  a  stiff  shirt  and  the  tur- 
quoise studs  and  then  his  dinner  clothes.  Martha 
came  out  of  her  room  in  the  green  dress  and 
helped  him  with  his  tie.  They  kissed  slightly.  He 
had  on  his  overcoat  and  rubbers  already  when  she 
came  down.  They  locked  the  doors  and  put  the 
dog  in  the  basement,  and  walked  slowly  down  the 
path  in  the  snow. 

The  cocktails  were  good.  It  releived  him  to  have 
drunk  a  little,  perhaps  more  than  a  little.  He  sat 
in  a  pink  chair  while  Martha  entertained  Mrs. 
Rittler.  The  back  was  too  straight  and  he  slouched 
uncomfortably.  Jack  talked  about  the  stock-market 
and  blew  smoke  rings  incessantly.  He  found  there 
were  quite  a  number  of  people  in  the  room;  some 
of  the  men  were  standing  with  their  drinks  in  their 
hands.  Someone  began  to  play  the  piano. 

They  had  the  wine  Jack  had  brought  from  Ha- 
vana, and  something  feathery  with  prunes  in  it 
for  dessert.  About  ten,  Jack  passed  around  some 
Scotch.  He  had  three  or  four  and  then  they  went 
into  the  kitchen  and  mixed  some  more  highballs. 
Martha  came  out  with  Charlotte  Gales  and  stood 
talking  over  the  stainless  steel  sink. 

They  got  home  about  two.  He  let  the  dog  out 
while  Martha  went  upstairs.  The  house  was  cold 
and  a  bit  damp  and  he  turned  up  the  thermometer. 
He  went  out  back  and  whistled.  The  snow  was  soft, 
melting.    He  looked  up  

The  caravan  wound  slowly  through  the  desert, 
past  the  deserted  altar,  black  in  the  moonlight.  The 
tiny  grains  of  sand  moved  restlessly  beneath  the 
camels'  feet.  On  a  silken  couch,  riding  on  the 
shoulders  of  four  dusky  shadows,  slept  the  prin- 
cess Raminoff.  The  litter  swayed  gently  under  the 
palms.  Above,  the  sky  was  full  of  stars. 
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The  Qhostly  Vision 

(Continued  from  Page  12) 

With  the  disinclination  of  the  Count  to  appear 
in  public  a  peculiar  story  was  connected.  In  the 
family  of  Tre  Rosor  there  was  that  remarkable 
gift  of  Fate  which  is  called  second  sight,  the  gift 
of  seeing  ahead  into  things  to  come  and  of  look- 
ing upon  events  far  off.  This  faculty  had  been  in- 
herited for  centuries,  and  the  old  Count  had  pos- 
sessed it  from  his  childhood;  he  was  obliged  to 
suffer  his  whole  life  under  the  burden  of  this  op- 
pression. The  impending  fate  of  the  people  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact  became  known  to  him  in 
this  uncanny  way:  people  who  were  shortly  to  die 
appeared  to  him  indistinct  and  shadowy;  the  near- 
er their  fate  approached  them,  the  more  blurred 
they  became,  until,  when  they  were  separated  from 
their  doom  only  by  days  or  hours,  he  could  not 
see  them  at  all.  This  terrible  gift  had  made  him  a 
recluse  and  a  misanthrope;  he  avoided  people  so 
he  might  not  have  to  see  in  them  that  which  he  him- 
self never  saw  without  a  shudder. 

The  afternoon  passed  quickly;  dinner  with  its 
many  dishes,  some  particularly  delicious  in  Swe- 
den, was  served  and  eaten  amidst  chattering  and 
joking.  When  dessert  appeared,  the  Countess  ex- 
cused herself  and  disappeared  from  the  table,  to 
appear  again  a  short  time  later,  when  the  twenty- 
odd  guests  were  enjoying  themselves  in  the  living 
room,  sipping  coffee  and  liqueurs.  The  Count  was 
on  her  arm. 

The  venerable  old  Count  Sten,  with  his  snow- 
white  hairs,  his  tall  figure  bowed  with  age,  his 
knightly  demeanor,  was  the  perfect  example  of  the 
Swedish  nobleman;  especially  was  it  the  great 
steel-blue  eyes,  imperiously  and  yet  amicably  peer- 
ing forth  from  the  narrow  countenance,  which  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  those  present.  He  greeted  his 
friends  with  a  winning  politeness  and  a  faultless 
propriety.  For  each  he  had  a  few  friendly  words. 
But  with  surprise  his  daughter  noticed  that  he 
seemed  to  give  no  notice  at  all  to  the  young  Marta, 
who  had  approached  him  timidly. 


The  Countess'  astonishment  rose  to  horror  as 
the  Count  turned  to  her  and  asked,  "And  where  is 
the  young  Miss  Wedderhorn,  the  granddaughter 
of  my  friend,  on  whose  account  you  wished  me  to 
come?  Is  she  in  the  room  next-door?" 

Countess  Ebba  overcame  with  a  superhuman  feat 
of  will  the  icy  terror  which,  upon  her  father's 
words,  had  constricted  her  heart.  Instead  of  cry- 
ing out,  "But  she  is  standing  right  in  front  of 
you!"  (as  she  would  indeed  have  liked  to  do), 
she  said  as  calmly  as  possible,  "But,  father,  today 
you  are  having  one  of  your  totally  blind  days!" 
She  placed  the  hand  of  the  young  girl  in  that  of 
her  father,  led  both  of  them  to  one  of  those  love- 
seats  and  let  them  exchange  their  memories  of  the 
old  Count  Wedderhorn,  while  she  herself  stood  at 
their  side,  to  allay  their  fright. 

Nothing  in  the  conduct  of  the  elderly  nobleman 
betrayed  how  fearful  to  him  was  this  conversation 
with  a  being  whom  he  did  not  see  and  to  whose 
impending  death  he  could  thereby  swear.  His 
daughter  suffered  with  him.  The  situation,  how- 
ever, grew  more  terrible,  when  she  noticed  that  the 
Count  was  unable  to  see  not  only  Marta,  but  also 
the  three  companions  who  had  accompanied  her. 

Her  wholesome  reason  rebelled  against  these 
horrible  events.  "How  could  it  be  possible  that 
these  young  people,  in  the  flower  of  health,  would 
fall  victims  to  death?"  she  asked  herself;  but  an 
inner  voice  recalled  the  countlless  instances  in 
which  her  father's  predictions  had  revealed  them- 
selves infallibly  true. 

The  later  it  became,  the  more  fear  constricted 
her  heart.  Count  Sten  had  finally  taken  his  leave, 
but  the  young  people  chatted  on  with  one  another 
hour  after  hour.  At  last  it  had  become  so  late  that 
the  young  Bjorkstadt  girl  arose  and  announced 
her  intention  of  going  home  with  her  friends. 
Countess  Ebba,  even  now  trying  to  appear  calm 
and  untroubled,  requested  that  she  spend  the  night 
there;  but  her  request  was  refused,  lest,  as  Miss 
Bjorkstadt  thoueht,  her  father  be  made  anxious. 
And  aJ though  the  Countess  re-iterated  her  invita- 
tion a  last  time,  and  this  time  even  more  urgently, 
the  girls  could  not  be  persuaded  to  stay.  Shaken, 
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but  sustained  by  the  knowledge  that  she  could  in 
no  wise  avert  Fate,  no  matter  what  she  might  do, 
the  Countess  bade  her  guests  farewell.  She  then 
ran  back  quickly  into  the  castle,  that  she  might 
conceal  the  tears  which  were  welling  forth. 

She  could  not  return  to  the  other  guests  in  the 
brightly  lighted  reception  rooms,  but  returned  into 
a  dark  room,  where  she  found  her  father,  who 
stood  at  one  of  the  tall  windows,  his  forehead 
pressed  against  the  pane.  He  gazed  after  the  dis- 
appearing sleigh. 

In  tears  she  flung  herself  into  his  arms,  but  he 
only  said,  softly,  "Daughter,  what  have  you  made 
me  do!"  Shortly  he  added,  as  if  astonished,  "Tell 
me,  how  did  they  drive  over?  I  didn't  see  any 
horses  or  any  coachman." 

The  sleigh  never  reached  its  destination,  and 
it  was  not  until  the  next  spring  that  the  swamp 
gave  up  its  booty  when  five  corpses  were  dragged 
forth  from  the  spot  where  the  sleigh  with  its  occu- 
pants had  broken  through  the  ice. 


Swing  By-product 

(Continued  from  Page  15) 

down  the  Big  Drag  for  a  Hoity  pair  of  foot  pads. 
Pipe  these  suede  jobs!  You  don't  look  too  sharp 

to  me,  boy.  (Thank  the  Dear  Lord)  Dig  that 

trumpet,  man!  Solid  as  a  rock!  Come  on  an'  ride 
that  thing!  (Screeching,  ceiling  trumpets  do  not 
belong  in  Jazz).... Get  this  baby.... a  drum 
solo!  Beat  those  skins,  you  solid  cat,  you!  (Drums, 
not  being  melody  instruments,  should  never,  never 

be  soloed,  but  again,  who  am  I?)  How  do 

you  go  for  the  chicks  tonight?  I  can  fix  you  up  easy 
as  hell. 

With  the  last  he  pointed  to  the  same  girl  I  had 
noticed  on  the  dance  floor  a  short  time  before. 
Leaning  close  to  me,  he  thrust  his  greasy  flushed 
face  at  mine,  drilled  me  with  his  feverish,  blood 
shot  eyes  and  smiling  slyly,  made  a  meaningful 
clucking  sound  in  his  throat. 

The  cool  night  air  was  very  refreshing.  I  could 
see  John  grasping  for  my  unfinished  drink. 
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Going  Fishing 

(Continued  from  Page  9) 

The  creek  almost  always  flows  clear  as  air,  and 
the  river  fish  hide  where  the  clear  water  comes  out 
into  the  muddy  water  until  the  creek  floats  down 
something  they  like  to  eat.  Then  they  flick  out, 
grab  it,  and  flick  back  into  the  muddy  water  again. 
After  a  storm  when  they're  hungry,  if  you  float 
down  a  worm  or  a  cricket  on  a  small  hook,  you're 
likely  to  have  good  fishing. 

If  a  fish  hears  a  noise  it  doesn't  like,  it  will 
stop  biting  for  a  while,  so  near  the  creek  we  turn 
off  the  motor  and  row.  You  hit  the  bottom  of  the 
boat  with  the  butt  end  of  your  pole  or  the  heel  of 
your  shoe,  and  you  might  as  well  go  home. 

We  tie  the  boat  to  a  tree  root  sticking  out  of  the 
cliff  and  set  out  our  fishing  poles.  It's  hard  to  know 
just  how  far  down  the  fish  will  be  biting.  Same- 
times,  if  we  guess  wrong,  we  sit  for  two  hours 
without  a  bite,  and  watch  another  boat  come  and 
start  to  catch  fish.  We  don't  have  any  bites.  When 
the  other  boat  leaves,  we  move  over  where  they 
were,  and  still  can't  get  any  bites. 

Sometimes,  not  very  often,  we  have  good  luck. 
The  fish  bite  fast.  They  fight  hard,  trying  to  wind 
the  line  around  a  stump  or  even  around  the  pro- 
pellor  so  they'll  haive  a  chance  to  get  away.  We 
catch  six  or  seven  big  ones  in  fifteen  minutes.  Then 
we  can  go  home  and  not  be  kidded  about  wasting 
so  much  time. 

Weekends  during  the  summer  we  like  to  go  up 
in  a  bigger  boat  and  spend  the  night.  We  get  up 
early  in  the  morning  to  go  fishing.  It  is  cold;  the 
river  is  covered  with  shreds  of  mist  that  rise  and 
dissolve  and  disappear  as  the  sun  comes  up.  There 
is  no  noise  except  the  jumping  of  the  fish,  and  the 
dam  in  the  distance,  just  the  silence  of  the  mist 
rising.  When  you  wake  up  and  say  "How  did  you 
sleep  last  night?"  you  feel  ashamed  because  it 
breaks  the  silence. 

Often  I  look  at  the  barometer  on  Saturdays  or 
during  vacation  and  if  it  looks  right  I  take  a  cane 
pole  and  a  dozen  minnows,  and  go  up  the  river  by 
myself.  Sometimes  I  take  along  a  book  to  read  if 
the  fish  aren't  biting.  I  lean  against  a  tree  on  the 


cliff  and  get  my  neck  sunburned,  or  else  lie  back 
in  the  cave.  I  don't  catch  many  fish,  but  I  don't 
really  care.  Somehow,  I  feel  as  if  I've  gotten  away 
from  streets  and  buildings  for  a  while. 

To  me,  streets  and  buildings  and  rooms  and  even 
people  sometimes  are  all  square  and  I  get  tired 
of  squareness.  I  sit  in  a  room  in  a  chair  that's  too 
hard  or  too  soft,  with  a  rug  on  the  floor  that  makes 
walking  too  easy  or  with  no  rug  on  the  floor  that 
makes  walking  too  hard.  The  walls  are  straight  up 
and  down  and  hard  and  smooth,  the  corners  are 
very  exact  and  you  can  see  they  have  been  meas- 
ured to  be  just  so. 

When  I  go  fishing  things  like  that  can't  bother 
me.  There's  something  natural  and  uneven  and 
unmeasured  in  the  water  in  a  creek  or  the  stone 
in  a  cliff  that  relieves  the  squareness  and  un- 
naturalness  of  regular  living. 

But  I  was  telling  about  that  first  lime  I  went 
fishing  with  my  father.  We  caught  nothing  that 
night.  We  watched  the  sun  set,  waiting  for  the  fish 
to  bite.  The  wind  had  stopped  blowing  on  the 
river;  it  was  very  smooth,  and  for  a  while  there 
were  two  sunsets,  one  in  the  sky  and  one  upside 
down  in  the  water.  We  were  hungry  when  it  was 
dark  and  went  over  to  the  beach  on  the  other  side 
to  cook  our  hot  dogs.  Then  we  had  to  go  back.  On 
the  way  we  stopped  the  motor  and  drifted  for  a 
while.  I  sat  in  the  front,  and  it  was  just  as  if  I 
could  sit  somewhere  in  space,  and  look  above  me 
and  below  me  and  see  nothing  but  stars. 
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Eternal  Silence 

(Continued  from  Page  19) 

body  would  not  respond  when  I  tried  to  move,  and 
I  felt  so  cold — cold  like  a  lump  of  iron  left  in  the 
snow.  I  wanted  a  thousand  blankets  with  which 
to  cover  myself.  I  wanted  to  see  the  face  of  my 
'wife  just  once  more  .  .  .  There  was  no  noise  in  the 
room,  yet  I  sensed  that  there  were  other  bodies  in 
there  unable  to  speak  or  move  like  myself.  What 
agonies  they  must  have  been  suffering  ...  I  knew 
it  must  have  been  warm  outside — it  had  been  al- 
most unbearably  hot  for  the  past  two  evenings. 
And  then  I  complained  of  the  heat.  Do  you  hear, 
I  complained!  .  .  . 

The  next  day  was  uncomfortable.  The  under- 
taker and  his  assistants  spent  several  hours  over 
my  body  "doing  me  up".  I  could  feel  their  hands 
skillfully  molding  my  flesh  into  shapes,  of  which, 
even  in  life,  I  could  never  have  boasted.  Oh,  these 
men,  these  living  men — touching  me  with  fingers 
that  gave  me  no  warmth  .  .  .  And  then  they  put  me 
into  a  stately  iron  casket  with  a  lid  that  must  have 
had  iron  hinges  and  bolts — as  if  I  would  escape. 

While  riding  to  the  cemetery  I  suddenly  real- 
ized that  my  existence  above  the  ground  would 
shortly  be  terminated.  I  was  overcome  by  horror. 
I  would  be  all  alone  for  thousands  of  years — no 
one  to  speak  to,  no  more  music,  no  more  lilacs,  no 
more  Spring,  no  warmth  at  all.  My  mind  began 
to  dull,  my  hearing  became  less  acute.  Perhaps 
my  brain  was  about  to  join  my  body  in  death  .  .  . 

Some  time  later,  I  know  not  how  long,  I  had  a 
sinking  sensation,  as  if  I  were  being  lowered  into 
my  grave — by  God!  That  was  it!  I  was  entering 
my  "eternal  resting  place."  ...  I  felt  tired,  un- 
bearably tired.  But  suddenly  I  was  jolted  back 
to  my  senses.  Apparently  the  casket  had  touched 
the  bottom  of  my  grave.  Then,  silence  .  .  .  THUMP! 
The  first  shovelful  of  dirt  fell  on  the  roof  of  my 
new-found  home.  THUMP!  THUMP!  THUMP, 
thump!  thump  .  .  .  Can't  you  hear  me?  I'm  trying 
to  tell  you  that  I  am  not  dead!  Won't  you  listen 
to  me?  It's  so  cold  here  .  .  .  it's  so  dark  ...  so 
silent. 


Afghan  Hound 

(Continued  from  Page  5) 
The  lad  continued,  "The  reason  is  simple.  When 
my  teacher,  Mr.  Smiling,  corrects  papers  after  a 
test,  mine  is  always  missing.  He  has  taken  special 
precautions,  and  yet  still  they  disappear.  He 
naturally  has  no  alternative  but  to  assume  that  I 
wrote  with  invisible  ink,  and  has  decided  to  fail 
me,  which  means  the  loss  of  my  diploma." 

The  full  realization  of  the  horror  of  the  net  of 
evil  surrounding  this  innocent  lad  rushed  over  me. 
But  Toombs'  next  question  seemed  almost  callous. 
"Does  Mr.  Smiling  have  a  dog?"  he  asked. 

My  faith  in  Toombs  had  need  to  be  great  to 
withstand  that  blow.  The  boy,  near  the  breaking 
point,  and  white  with  strain,  like  me,  thought  this 
some  warped  joke.  But  he  repealed  the  question, 
and  the  young  man,  with  a  visible  effort  to  be 
courteous,  answered,  "He  has  a  magnificent  Af- 
ghan, which  has  the  freedom  of  the  campus." 

Toombs  looked  satisfied.  "Go  back  to  school," 
he  murmured,  "and  take  another  test.  But  wash 
your  hair  and  do  not  use  any  lotion.  Good  day," 
and  he  went  back  to  his  monograph.  The  youth 
looked  at  me,  and  I  shrugged. 

The  youth  left,  sharing  my  doubts.  But  the  next 
day  we  received  a  joyous  telegram:  "Do  not  under- 
stand stop  got  honor  stop  please  explain  stop  if  I 
can  serve  you  call  on  me  stop." 

"Toombs,"  I  cried,  amazed,  "how  did  you 
know?  You  have  shown  brilliance  in  your  methods 
before,  but  surely  nothing  to  equal  this." 

"You  think  so?  If  you  had  followed  my  train- 
ing, you  would  have  formed  the  same  conclusions. 
There  was  a  faint  odor  of  a  very  expensive  hair 
lotion  about  our  visitor.  In  this  lotion  is  a  rare 
ingredient,  found  only  in  Afghanistan,  which  is 
there  used  to  catch  the  wild  hounds,  since  they 
cannot  resist  it.  The  boy's  teacher  has  an  Afghan, 
and  this  dog,  smelling  the  rare  drug,  could  not 
resist,  and  took  the  papers.  Elementary,  my  dear 
Wlatsom." 

And  I  was  forced  to  confess  that  once  again 
Toombs  had  shown  his  mastery  of  the  most  mys- 
terious art  in  the  world. 
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Variation  On  A  Fried  Egg 

(Continued  from  Page  13) 
sion  current  in  Europe.  Devil,  you're  out  of  date." 

A  dry  sob  came  from  the  huddled  figure  oppo- 
site, which  took  a  quick  swallow  to  steady  itself. 
A  speculative  gleam  appeared  through  the  smoke. 
"How  do  you  stand  with  the  draft?"  And — "  he 
hitched  himself  forward — "Could  I  make  a  dicker 
with  you?  Would  you  like  to  be  rich,  powerful 
.  .  ."  As  the  familiar  words  rolled  off  the  Devil's 
tongue  the  youth  fixed  the  Devil  with  an  intent 
stare  and  handed  him  a  little  blue  card.  The  Devil 
read  it,  and  shrank  into  himself. 

"I  didn't  know  .  .  .  one  of  those,  eh,  Horven- 
dile?  Don't  tell  the  Boss  about  this,  will  you?" 
The  Devil  clutched  the  dark  hand  lying  on  the  ta- 
ble, and  his  black  nails  dug  into  the  little  red  hairs 
on  the  back. 

Horvendile  withdrew  his  hand  slowly. 

"No  .  .  .  why  should  I?  I  don't  need  to.  Every- 
body knows  about  your  hardships.  Nothing  I  say 
makes  much  difference  one  way  or  another." 

The  Devil  slumped  onto  the  table.  He  was  rap- 
idly going  to  pieces.  The  remains  of  his  latest 
drink  spilled  on  the  table,  where  a  curious  tiny 
thing  lapped  it  up  and  crawled  back  up  the  Devil's 
sleeve,  unevenly. 

The  Devil  began  to  babble  drunkenly.  "When 
— when  I  was  young,  I  was  good.  Good!  I  could 
do  anything.  Wanna  see  a  leprichaun  dance  on 
the  table — a  fan-dance?"  he  leered. 

"Go  to  Hell!"  said  the  youth  sharply,  without 
thinking.  Through  the  haze  the  Devil  managed  to 
look  pained.  "Don't  be  facetious,  please.  But — 
I  can  metamorphosize.  Wanna  see  a  unicorn?  a 
sphinx?  a  nolaphoiter?" 

Horvendile  looked  bored.  "Can  you  disappear 
into  a  flask  and  make  obscene  gestures  through 
the  side?"  The  Devil  looked  almost  cheerful. 
"Gotta  flask?"  he  snapped.  Horvendile  pulled  out 
a  glass  bottle  with  queer  silver  chasings,  and  pulled 
out  the  silver  stopper.  "Hep!"  A  dark  mass  of 
vapor  staggered  up  into  the  air,  and  began  to 
weave  slowly  into  the  narrow  neck  of  the  flask. 
When  the  cloud  was  completely  in  and  a  small 


grinning  face  appeared  against  the  side,  Horven- 
dile meditatively  replaced  the  stopper.  The  mo- 
tion inside  suddenly  increased,  and  a  plaintive, 
thin  sound  arose.  Horvendile  arose,  put  the  bot- 
tle carelessly  in  his  pocket  and  left. 

He  wandered  down  the  street,  jostling  the  loit- 
erers, looking  at  and  through  the  straggly  women 
who  looked  at  him  hopelessly,  heading  towards 
the  river.  Newsboys  yelling  in  his  ear  did  not  dis- 
turb his  revery.  A  sharpie  whom  he  bumped  looked 
at  him,  started  to  say  something,  and  changed  his 
mind.  He  headed  through  the  huge  amorphous 
crowd  of  people,  letting  the  stream  flow  on  each 
side  of  him  and  join  when  he  was  past.  When  he 
reached  the  Brooklyn  bridge,  he  stood  for  a  long 
time  looking  at  the  dirty  water  far  below.  With  a 
shrug  he  tossed  the  bottle  down.  It  sank,  bobbed 
up,  and  was  hurried  downstream.  Horvendile 
turned  away.  A  faint  trace  of  brimstone  from  the 
Devil's  cigarette  seemed  to  cling  to  him. 


To  Be  Or  .  .  .  ? 
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Well,  he  would  have  to  go  out  again.  He  pulled 
"Goldberg's  Anniversary  Sale"  from  the  top  of 
the  door  and  unlocked  it.  Poison  was  nice,  but  he 
hated  to  think  about  the  taste.  He  could  mix  it 
with  that  nice  onion  soup  they  made  so  well  around 
the  corner.  It  would  really  be  quite  pleasant,  a 
sort  of  party. 

Skol  remembered  there  was  a  drugstore  two 
blocks  away,  opposite  Mrs.  Aspile's.  He  had 
stopped  there  to  admire  the  display  of  aspirin  tab- 
lets in  the  window.  He  enjoyed  the  antiseptic 
smell  that  came  off  the  marble  floors  inside.  The 
medical  cleanliness  of  everything  enchanted  him. 

He  had  to  struggle  with  the  difficult  handle  on 
the  front  door  of  the  drugstore.  It  was  embarrass- 
ing to  stand  there  pushing  on  the  heavy  catch  and 
he  almost  walked  away.  But  when  he  got  the  door 
open,  the  smell  seemed  to  wash  him  off  and  he 
walked  away  lightly. 

There  was  a  boy  behind  the  counter,  a  red- 
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haired  boy  with  chalky  skin.  His  nose  was  cov- 
ered with  freckles,  hut  there  were  none  on  any 
other  part  of  his  face.  The  boy  chewed  enthusi- 
astically, leaning  on  the  cloth  he  was  pushing 
across  the  marble  counter.  Skol  coughed  twice  be- 
fore he  looked  up. 

"What'cha  want?"  he  asked  suspiciously.  Skol 
gave  him  the  name  of  the  drug,  backing  up  against 
a  glass  case  with  cigars  in  it. 

"Y'gotta  doct'r's  p'rscription,"  he  asked  be- 
tween mountains  of  chewing  gum.  "Can't  give  ya 
that  'thout  a  doct'r's  p'rscription." 

Skol  cleared  his  throat  feebly,  "Well,"  he  be- 
gan half-heartedly. 

The  boy  turned  to  the  soda  fountain.  His  hand 
placed  gracefully  on  his  hip,  like  a  trapeze  artist, 
he  accomplished  the  impossible  feat  of  chewing 
and  drinking  at  the  same  time.  "Sorry,"  he  said 
into  the  glass,  "Can't  givya  that  'thout  a  doct'r's 
p'rscription." 

"Well,"  said  Skol,  polishing  the  glass  with  his 
sleeve,  "I — 

The  door  opened  quite  easily  on  this  side  .  .  . 

A  half  an  hour  later  Skol  walked  into  the  lobby 
of  a  lofty  building  on  Fifth  Avenue.  He  had  about 
him  the  air  of  a  man  chased  by  a  small  but  per- 
sistent devil.  He  swirled  up  to  the  elevator  like 
a  dry  leaf,  without  even  noticing  the  Salvation 
Army  lassie  smiling  her  way  down  the  corridor. 
His  finger  almost  smashed  against  the  button  for 
the  top  balcony.  Skol  turned  his  back  on  the  ele- 
vator and  crushed  his  hat  between  his  hands. 

Behind  him  he  heard  the  doors  slide  politely 
open.  He  almost  whirled  around.  But  for  once 
the  firm  of  the  brothers  B —  had  failed  a  cus- 
tomer. There  was  no  car  in  the  empty  space  be- 
hind the  open  doors. 

And  suddenly  a  beautiful  smile  slid  over  Skol's 
face.  Clapping  the  rumpled  hat  on  his  head,  he 
walked  boldly  between  the  doors. 

From  far  below  in  the  blackness  a  small  voice 
squeaked,  "Going  up?" 
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been  taught),  and  pushed  a  lever  from  "safety" 
to  "fire."  Then  he  froze.  .  .  .  His  finger  was  on 
the  trigger,  but  he  couldn't  squeeze  it.  For  a  second 
he  wondered  why;  he  had  sighted  on  living  things 
hundreds  of  times:  squirrels,  rabbits,  deer  and  even 
Lear.  But  this  was  different.  This,  this  was  a  Man, 
a  human  being — a  creature,  like  himself,  whom 
God  had  made  to  rule  over  all  else.  Calvin  experi- 
enced in  that  split  second  a  sort  of  unholy  and 
titanic  power  in  this  little  metal  rod  in  his  hands 
to  snuff  out  a  Life  by  a  squeeze  of  his  finger. 
And  he  felt  that  this  authority,  somehow,  was  not 
his  to  exercise.  Could  man  destroy  at  will  a  human 
life  that  God  had  created?  Squirrels,  yes;  deer, 
maybe;  but  Man  .  .  . 

The  whip-like  snap  of  the  shot  cut  through  the 
jungle  and  was  deadened  by  the  heavy,  soggy  foli- 
age. The  Japanese  was  jerked  violently  against 
the  tree  by  the  terrific  impact  of  the  slug.  A  look 
of  wonder,  then  horror  ....  then  resignation 
crossed  his  face.  For  a  second  he  clutched  franti- 
cally at  a  piece  of  bark.  Then  the  bark  snapped 
off — and  the  Jap  slid  down  into  the  damp  brown 
moss  and  lay  still.  When  Calvin  looked  at  him 
closely,  the  Jap  seemed  to  have  an  expression  of 
near-contentment  on  his  face.  As  CaLvin  started 
back  towards  his  post,  he  seemed  rather  thought- 
ful and  perhaps  sad.  A  few  minutes  later,  the  moist 
jungle  silence  again  closed  in  on  the  scene  .... 
it  was  morning. 
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The  Wheel 

By  C.  J.  Fenster  '43 

ENTER  the  room.  It  is  tremendous.  Through 
the  atmosphere  made  blue  by  tobacco  I  can 
hardly  see  the  opposite  wall.  My  eyes  gradually 
become  accustomed  to  the  dimness.  Although  the 
sun  shines  outside,  the  heavy  lace  curtains  and  the 
blueness  permit  but  a  few  murky  rays  to  fall  on 
the  green  topped  tables.  Nor  do  the  dull  heavy  cur- 
tains, wrapped  in  the  slow  swirling  and  rising 
smoke,  do  more  than  add  a  gloomy  colour.  I  ap- 
proach the  centre  table  and  sit  down. 

The  croupier  in  a  shrill  voice,  "Faites  vos  jeux." 
A  shuffling  and  clicking  as  the  stakes  are  placed 
on  the  gold  coloured  numbers,  a  pause,  then  again 
i'he  croupier,  "Rien  ne  va  plus."  A  whirl  as  the 
wheel  is  deftly  spun,  and  then  the  little  white  ball 
is  thrown  in.  The  ball  clicks  rapidly  at  first  as  it 
hits  the  wheel.  The  clicking  slows,  slows  and  stops. 
The  ball  is  trapped.  There  is  a  strained,  expectant 
silence  whilst  the  wheel  slowly  comes  to  rest. 
"Zero!"  splits  the  silence.  There  is  a  gasp  near 
me,  and  for  the  first  time  I  become  aware  of  the 
woman  next  to  whom  I  am  seated.  She  is  young. 
Her  hands  and  eyes  lovingly  caress  the  mountain 
of  chips  in  front  of  her.  All  eyes  look  toward  her 
for  she  has  just  won  the  biggest  "coup."  Her 
mountain  grows.  Again  and  again  the  little  ball 
favors  her.  No  one  else  plays.  They  all  watch 
her  tensely,  amazed.  I  tremble  with  admiration, 
like  the  other  watchers.  Like  them  too  I  go  through 
agonies  of  doubt.  She  cannot  win  again,  no,  not 
again,  she  can't.  But  she  does  not  lose.  What  tor- 
tures she  herself  must  be  going  through  as  each 
time  she  places  a  still  larger  stake.  She  does  not 
lose,  but  she  cannot  stop.  The  power  of  the  wheel 
is  too  great.  Yet  even  at  this  unbearable  table  with 
its  hypnotic  devil  there  is  one  who  is  not  affected 
l*ike  the  rest.  It  is  the  croupier.  He  does  not  feel 
excitement  at  a  win,  gloom  at  a  loss,  or  suspense 
as  he  waits  for  the  ball  to  rest,  for  he  knows  the 
devil  chance,  he  knows  how  it  pays.  And  chance 
is  at  its  best  now.  The  multicolored  mountain  no 
longer  grows,  it  seems  to  shiver  expectantly.  Then, 
with  the  roar  of  a  bursting  dam,  the  blow  falls. 


The  mountain  is  swept,  swept  away  by  torrents  of 
chance. 

I  look  on  breathless.  The  woman  groans  sobs, 
then  like  an  old  woman  she  rises  and  with  painful 
steps  goes  to  the  door  followed  by  sympathetic 
eyes.  She  is  gone. 

The  croupier,  "Faites  vos  jeux."  A  shuffling  and 
clicking  as  the  bets  are  placed  on  the  gold  col- 
oured numbers  
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of  rubbing  liniment  and  sweaty  athletic  clothes 
pervaded  the  room. 

The  pre-class  chatter  ceased  as  the  bell  rang, 
and  Mr.  Carter  who  had  been  writing  at  his  desk 
as  the  boys  came  in  and  were  seated,  now  looked 
up.  "Before  we  have  a  brief  fifteen-minute  quiz 
on  the  first  section  of  "The  Heart  of  Darkness"  I 
want  to  announce  those  boys  in  this  class  whose 
essays  have  been  accepted  for  the  finals  of  the  con- 
test next  week."  Phillip  pulled  at  his  collar  which 
had  become  exceedingly  tight  from  the  pounding 
of  his  blood  through  his  veins,  cleared  his  throat, 
and  shifted  his  position  in  his  chair.  It  creaked 
and  he  saw  that  it  disturbed  Mr.  Carter,  but  after 
a  minute  the  teacher  went  on,  "The  essays  of  the 
following  boys  have  been  accepted:  Taylor 
Wright,  Barnum  .  .  .  and,  oh,  yes,  Loring  see  me 
after  class." 

*    *  * 

It  was  pouring  rain  and  Phillip  in  a  thin  rain- 
coat was  walking  alone  along  the  main  street  of 
the  town  for  which  the  school  was  named.  It  was 
about  seven  o'clock  and  the  street  lights  were  on, 
making  the  water  on  the  street  glisten.  Coming 
under  the  glare  of  one  of  these  lights,  Phillip  took 
a  piece  of  paper  from  his  coat  pocket  and  looked 
at  it.  A  fine,  flowing  hand  had  written  in  blue 
pencil,  "writing  not  incisive,  lacks  purpose,  but  all 
in  all  a  good  try."  As  he  held  the  paper  in  front 
of  him  he  saw  the  writing  blur  and  then  finally 
disappear,  and  it  was  hard  to  tell  whether  it  was 
the  rain  or  the  slow  tears  which  he  made  no  effort 
to  stop. 
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Delirium  On  June  11 


'Let  us  go  then,  you  and  I', 
Sons  of  Phillips 

We  stagger  as  we  reach  the  gate 
Under  the  fetid  breath  of  life  upon  our  face 
Tobacco  reek,  heavy  beer,  a  flower? 


But  I  was  broken  twice  from  a  sergeant, 
And  they  didn't  give  me  no  bonus. 
And  coffee  costs  a  dime  now 
I  saw  it  first!    Jeez,  a  Corona  .  .  . 


The  Island  ain't  so  bad 
For  four  years  we  have  felt  Life  breathing  down    Thou  hast  thy  music  too 

our  neck  The  world  whimpered 

Hurrying  near. 

Bright  spasm  of  life  before  the  Task  We  Have 
To  Do 

Beat  beat  beat  under  throbbing  sax 
Spicy  nut-brown  ale,  or  a 
Boilermaker 

The  gate,  the  street,  the  lights,  a  question, 
'Right  face'  and 
Gotta  weed? 

Shoot  the  bastard  in  the  guts 
Light  his  way  to  dirty  death 
A  star?    A  magic  garden  soft  with  flesh, 
Night  and  roses,  moonlight  drifting  in 
Reeling  before  the  flaming  sun? 
Let's  have  another  beer. 


V  for  Victory 

V  for  ...  . 

V  . .  . . 


"Just  try  this  on  for  size 
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